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FOREWORD 

I T b a source of great pleasure to me that, b)r being 
invited to write the Foreword to this volume, 1 hnve 
been givmi an oppminimty of paying tiUnite to the 
mifeiory ^ an old friend and a great scholar. If, here, I 
confane myself to- the latter aspect of his character, it is at 
the srjne time impossible to abstain from associating with 
it recollections of a cordial friendship extmiding over more 
than forty years. It was in Ccdcutta, in 1880, that I first 
met Charles Henry Tawney, who was iltcn Principal of the 
Sanskrit Coll^ and had already achieved a hij^ reputation 
for Sanskrit learning. A warm friendship, fostered on both 
sides by similarity of tastes, and on my part by his ever* 
ready kindness and help, then sprang up, and conthmed 
unchecked from that time till his lamented death two years 
ago in Camberley. A master of t^*e Saimkrit language,.aAd 
vddely read in other branches o', knowledge, he was tm ideal 
translator of Somadeva’s famous work, into the spirit of 
which he readily allowed himself to enter. The Attic sab 
of his fancy— a perpetuid source of joy to those who were 
intimate with him — oiabled him to reproduce the dry 
humour of the Sanskrit autiior in a sympathetic phraseology 
that few could equal. Whether it was such st^ihbms as 
those with which Taugandfaarftyaua won over the $im|de 
straightforward soldier, Rumapvat, or such mook solemnity 
as tlmt with which he tells the exploits of the two scapi^praoe 
rogues, Siva and Mftdhava, in this translatimi we seem to 
hear the original author’s very voice. But it was not only 
as a capable translator ths^ Tawnmy tiione. A remarkably 
wide range df read^ enabled him to ssican has work with 
numerous panll^ taken frmn the legends of other oounfsaea, 
and tiiat at a time when little had b^ done in the sdentiAo 
examination of frik-lore. Since lib first volume appeamd hi 
1380 tfamw has" been a great advaaoe in that sdenoBi, and 
througlioat the quest, up to the preseid day, Ids vetakm of 
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KmM $90 S9gam b»0 been m tcwl b: 

biMra 9i iiR(|iiir««8, witibout 'Wbldk lUndb biui b(M»i 
would vtiR remain tmlmownu Nuw, #itib Hr 
F^mmr's edilian, the seed then sown by him bbs hmue^-^oo 
Usbe, (das, to m|oicn the oriibud sowtac'^^rish and amide fruit, 
and* as K^wney himsdU^ woiud have done, we can wdkKnne his 
aidmM^ addons to the original notes, baringhig lawney's 
infrwmatihm to date and making oorreetkm m simh :l^ 
mistakes m the advance of »!ienoe has rendemd inevitable. 
Besides these notes Mr Fenzer has added several appen<iUnes 
of leahy abaorbing interest, in whkdi he has summarised 
all the infamatiion that has up vO the present time bemi 
eoUeeted regarding certain important questions connected 
With f(dk-lore and anthropology that arise in the course of 
editing the work. I shall refer to some of these lator on, but 
here a genortd esqpression of appreciation cannot be omitted. 

My k^wledge of the subject is not sufficient to justify 
me in attmpting to emulate Sir Richard Temple’s example 
by giving notes on the origin and* history of the many stories 
contained in this volume, l^at is a thing that I must leave 
to othsfr and more capable '\ands ; but a good part of my 
life Was spent in fairly intimate relations with the peoples of 
the Ganges Vall^, and 1 may, perhaps, be pardoned if I jot 
down a few disjointed -reminiscences that may iUuminate 
passages whidi struck me as I read through the tales and 


Mr PenSer’s notes. 

On the very first page of this vcdume we are told how 
the amorous king, Udayana of Vatsa, absorbed in the delights 
of his harem, n^^lected the responsibilities of his rule, and 
agliin, on pcge 55, a similmr story is told of Kicg Adityasma 
w UjjayinL For India sudi stortm are only too true to life, 
fermr aa^ over again does histcny tdl us how kings have been 
how India has been lost, through the love of 
'%maij(m^ati(ill8ttshoW,feemfeof tibe^^ 

his itfiaistem In amusing the royal 

iMgy to of bk ^dngfy aMkn, and we have a 

of 'this bufe ide» tor modem t%ies in the wen- 
VUiM and King M Sfegh Iffiraa of 
Mpllifh in #ke sevenfeenth century. M Singh 


FfMSWOm tix 

li»4 been • iniii^Nfcy wnitifiMr, serving tbe tgapeim vitb 
teoiivm, Mt, m m tfvH mtxiimaib, he mM/A « uli^ nlfe et 
beoutf . He i%tM wttsh IiMr hilo lilt Iwiir 
epartfioeixlis, imd gave erdexe that mf dMaoliiiiig 

him witiii xKfficia! huilaew ^otild he bloara a gna. 8o 
matters woxt mtta 9 . year« and ended in dhe hut 

none of the ministers dared aequahit the Idng. At last the 
poet solved the problem by composing a verse that, vrhMe 
ostensibly praising the beauty of the young queen, gave no 
uncertain hint as to the state of atihirs.* This he ocmoealed 
among the flower petals that each day were sent into the 
inner apartments of the ( alace to form the bed of the happy 
couple. In the morning the paper remained stiff among 
the withered petals and bruised the king's body. He drew 
it out, read it, and at once returned to a sense of his responsi' 
biliities. He came forth, held a public court, summoned the 
ingenious poet and promised him a gold coin for every verse 
that he might bring him. As a result the kingdom was 
saved, and VihS.ri became a rich man; for he wrote seven 
hundred more verses that were later put together by his 
admiters and form that inimi'Able collection of miniature 
picture-poems known all over Northern India as the SihOrf 
Satsai or the “ Seven Centuries of Vihari.” 

A sadder instance is that of the gallant Ffithlr&j, the 
Chauhftn monarch of Delhi. He wooed and carried off by 
force the fair Sanjogin, daughter of Jaichand of Kanauj. 
In the ensuing war Jaichand, *hard pressed by Fnthlr&j, 
called to his assistance the Musalm&ns, who had already in- 
vaded India, and who had established themsdves at Lahore. 
Lulled in the arms of Sanjogin, FpthiiAj paid little heed to 
ti«e threatening storm. When he awoke it was too late. The 
storm had burst in all its fury, and Pfithirftj was dtefeated 
and slaini in ** The Great Battle ” of a.d. 1192 at Th&nesar. 
Sanjogm |ended her life upon 1^ funeral pyre, and Delhi 
became, and remained until it was captured by the English 
in the Mutiny, a Moslem capital. 

The long story of Vidflshaka (p. 5<l jQT.) suggests more 
than one paraM with the beliefe of the Indian peasmit 

* BiilSff .SMutf, SSOl 



Till 

Ch 6 ? Ifo sapiiliei igt 
Itontei k ic^'^kie and thftir (kirotioii to Hidr mmtm, 
mv mipm 0/ Jm is m at m. xm ot^nu 

iuifom pommm a horse at fehy bree^ tlmt miTes him in 
mntii' « diiSeiirt sttuation. For instaaee» MeUthAn’e niAKe. 
Kohhtd. or ««the Figeom*' is ridden by her^^ in a 
hiriotflB buttle chaiipe. t quote Watecfleld’s tiwnslation * : 

** As the lion the kine, as the wolf the sheep, 

As the schoolboy drives the ball. 

So trendbi Iqr trench did Malkh&n leap 
Wth his R&jpAts followin,-? all. 

‘ If I gave thee bmley in winter. 

And oil in time of rain. 

If ParmlU Stinted thee not of milk 
In thy foalhood lightsome and vain, 

* Kabfltr!, my mare, my Pigeon, 

Mine honour save this day, 

And let not thy foot ^ake a backward step 
Whilst foes uphold vhe fray ! ’ 

KabflM arched her brown neck free. 

And they rushed on the Cliauh&n men ; 

But, where her master dealt with three. 

The mare she smote down ten. 

For with teeth she tore and her heels she flang 
l%at she made a passage wide, 

And eadb howda she passed, in air she sprang, 

That her lord might teach the side.” 

it is natural that elephants cdbould play a rdfe 
aikii|li«tot)kitolh<H!fes. In folk-lore they betray, Ox sen^ 
Aehf cAMtem Mise human beings, Ahd even ocmvmse with 
toirtR k iMkaim uokt> We have a striking examine of this 
k m mm Im qf M4. Uasrij’s elephant, Pnchsftnnd. 
hil Imm qsriM by hk enemy, Kj^g^ and years 
» n» 14V dMs (OkTom minify prew, IMS), p. as*. 



later, when Dasr&j'e sosis, AlhA end 0dA4i tlieir cQU«jn, 
Halldbib, wTjge a war ve)n|efm<M» o 
we find Padisftwad faith^jr servjnf hi»> new masters, 
Jambay and his son KaringhA, and aitOng in the capture of 
Cdan. On hearing the news, Devi, Dasrflj’s widow, hastens 
to the battle-field and accosts the elephant * : 

** A mother’s yearning filled her breast, 

For fear she nothing shrunk ; 

As it were a cow her calf caressed, 

She clasped Pachsftwad’s trunk. 

‘ I reared thee up in my house from youth. 

And gave thee milk good store ; 

0 little of grace, was this thy truth, 

My tJdan to bind so sore ? ’ 

At her words a shame o’er Pachs&wad came, 

‘ I was pledged to the king Jambay ; 

1 have eaten his salt, ’twas in me no fault 
I should bind thine fTdan Ray. 

' Were Malkhftn now to the battle seat, 

He would soon set Ddan fTee.’ ” 

Following Pachsftwad’s advice, she dispatches Malkhftn 
to |the field, and he challenges Karinghft, mounted on 
Pachsftwad, with Cdan as his prisoner, to mortal combat. 
Karinghft orders his Mahout to charge upon Malkhftn : 

** The driver laid on strokes well told. 

Not a step Pachsftwad went ; 

His trunk between his tusks he rolled, 

And down on his kneeiijihe bent. 

And Alhft then with all his men 
Came charging o’er the plain ; 

With a battle shout their sWords filashed out. 

Like the sweep of the huririeane. 

> P. ISO. 
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* ^ to-dUty ; 

ESp iMiili tb« lt»e *s 

K0iki^^*A ioul WHS tmMed frure, 

Andi itmnd be turned his eync^ 

Thm «i;rftigbt he b«tde Yap^A. > hdi|g, 

And I%hted down to ride ; 

From his courser’s back did Malkh&n spring. 

And sat by Odan’s side. 

Odan unbound he laid on the ground, 

And Rupn& BendulA ^ led ; 

Queen Devi down from her litter came, 

And worshipped Pachsawad’s head. 

With sandal free, so fair to see, 

She painted his frontal wide ; 

’ Beh(dd I entrust my sons to thee, 

Now help in this perilous tide. 

‘ Lo, Alh&, here thy father’s beast, 

Mount up, my son, and ride ’ : 

He climbed, and stood on the painted wood 
And sat as he grasped the side.” 

In this way, Pachs&wad having returned to his former 
dttegianoe, the battle is resumed, and ends with the villain 
Kariitgjh&’s sarisfaotory death at the hands of Malkh&n. 

A^in, the fatal brides of the same story of VidfLshaka 
(pp. 68 and 74), whose husbands die one after the other 
on the wedding night, have their counterpart in Kftshmiri 
legend of the present day.* Here, however, it Is a python, 
issuing from the princess’s mouth, not a visiting R&kshasc., 
who kills the brid^froom. He is duly slain by the hero, 
whciji liko VidOsheka, wins the lady for his wife, and, we 
hope, h^vhs happy wi^ her ever after. 

page Btjf., ih his note on R&hu, the demon of eclip..e, 

1 VWNtlw of bonfO. 

* Wm lb« ateiB of 64 m)'s hone, «nd KnppS uere iwts w sqitire. 

'* (Loaddo, p> AVjf: Por iwawtos* oUier 'rarfamta 
af ih i wM iit! m taJ. iit,p.aiW. 
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lir hmstet iidk m Ihow, jot tM tniiwti tMml BiwHwxw, 
fto aim ##9r «C ^ sin^lMw «»«*•» tibeie «mik Is* m> 

«i>Hit l(m beiiig «a 

l0r ^ Indo-Ax^fws w « ^enicmb Imt utlm «tiU ft^aSm Ub 
diiviRe <!lM3««ter anumg the aemUhxymt 

lo)«neet <^b«0es. Xn Nortfaem Indift foe i$ the god of the 
Dveidhst 0 denprtided caste, luad Is the objedt of a remark* 
alrite ctihemony of hre*worah^. On certain festal days a long 
trench is 611^ with bommg coals, on whi(^ the devotees 
walk barefoot without apparently receiving any harm.^ 

Cutting off the n(^ of an unfaithfol wife, as narrated on 
page 88, is still practiad. in India. An old friend, a Civil 
surgeon in Bih&r, told me that he had more than once sewed 
on the nose of an erring spouse. There is a well*authenticated 
story that a woman once came to a surgeon with her severed 
nose. There was no time to be lost, so there and then, in 
the bungalow verandah, he set her on a table, and laid down 
beside her the severed portion while he prepared the surface 
of the wound. A* watchful crow interfered with the opera- 
tion, flew down and carried off the tasty piece of flesh, so 
that the unfmtunate patient had to go noselm for the rest of 
her days. The moral, of course, is that spou^ should remaia 
faithfol, or else, if this is impossible, that crows should not 
be encouraged in the neighbourhood of Indian hospitals. 

In the story of Kftrttikeya (p. 101) we iwe told how Kftma 
—the Indian G<^ of Love— was consumed by a glance of 
the irate Siva, but was allowed to be bom again— without a 
body- in the minds of animate creatures. We shall see later 
on how the curse was xmnoved, and how Kfona received 
bodily form in the shape of Kfishpa’s son, Pradyumna; but 
here I may mention t^t this story of his having no body 
seems to be an interesting example of false folk-etymology*. 
One of his names was “.^laiiga,” which was popnlariy 
exjdaiiiied as aa-anfo, or ** iaHoonporeid ” ; but, as Pmfemor 
Kcnow has pointed out,* the word has prohkbly an altogether 

* Sm Bialcjr, Hu Tnta <mi Catfet ^ Bm^pd, i, 264, tiid tlto |Mg« 106 of 

tills worit. * 

* la tit« Waekmpgjd Fetkektifl, p. 1 jf. vwti to Kierely 

•a iateashre fima derived hom tiie ifoot ay, ‘<«a«fat.** 
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different meaning, which can hardly be given m these pages, 
popular etymology has divided it wrongly, and has ^us 
given birth to a pretty legend that has inspired some of the 
most famous poetry of Ridia. 

Hr Penzer, on p. 117 has given an important note on 
nudity in magic. In India the ceremonial use of nudity is 
especially prevalent in the north-east, where the population is 
largely of Tibeto-Burman origin. For instance, in Rangpur 
—a Bengal district bordering on Assam— in time of drought, 
the women set up by night a plantain-tree in honour of a non- 
Aryan god named Hudum Deo, and dance round it naked, 
singing obscene songs.^ Mr Penzer refers to a similar custom 
among the Meithei women of Manipur, who also are not of 
Aryan stock ; and in Assam and parts of Bengal, when jxae 
person wishes to insult another, he makes himself haked 
before him. When I was a magistrate in Murshidabad a 
complainant who was angry at having failed to prove his 
case, met his enemies on the way home and insulted them in 
this numner. I shall never forget the speechless fury of these 
men when they came to me about it, although they' had 
previously borne the abuse and perjury in the witness-box 
with unmoved faces. Perjury was a thing to be expected, 
and could be met in the orthodox manner by counter-perjury, 
—but this conduct was breaking the rules of the game. In 
an Assam bazaar, when two old crones fall out there is a 
race between them as to who can disrobe first, in order to 
win a battle that had begun with only wordy warfare. 

The use of iron in the birth-chamber to scare away evil 
spirits, described by Mr Penzer (p. 166 j^.), is, I believe, 
universal in India. I have come across it as far north as 
Kashmir, where, as elsewhere, not only is iron foxmd in the 
*ying-i|ii room, but the woman’s drink is water in which a 
piece of red-hot iron has been quenched.* This might be 
supposed to be a kind of rude tonic, but the superstition 
regarding the metal as a demon-scarer shows its true 
nature. 

On. page 102 we are told how Saktideva was swallowed 

* 8m the preieat writer lb /mm. A$. Soe. Bengal, rol. xlvi, Pt. I,*p. 188. 

* Cf. ItUba l» ItnMa, p. 88. 
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fay «n enormous fish cmd aftenrards rescued. This, as Mr 
Fensser diows, b h oommon feature in Indian storbs, hut the 
Isom ehutieus b the tale of Kfidi^'s scm, Fradyumna. We 
have sedi afaove how KBxtta had faeen ccnbumed fay Siva 
and (Mmdmnned for ever to be bodiless. Thi curse being re- 
mitted, he was bom again as Pradyumna. Hb wife Rati, who 
all these ages had b^n searching for him without success, 
was shortly before thb bom as Mfty&vati, and became the 
wife of a damon named Sambara. Sambara, hating Krishi^a, 
stole Pradyumna while yet a babe md cast him into the sea. 
llie'% he was swallowed by a great fish, which was afterwards 
caught and came into Sambara’s kitchen. The child was 
found inside it and was taken care of and reared by M&y&vati. 
When he grew up the pair learnt from Nftrada that they 
were respectively Kftma and Rati, and so Pradyumna killed 
Sambara, and, taking M&y&vat! with him, returned to hb 
parents. The whole story is told in detail in the Bh&gaioaia 
Purihfa.^ 

Bfe Penzer has a most interesting note on the sacred cow 
of the HindQs. He b inclined to look upon the HindQ 
venerati<m of thb animal as dating from prehbtoric times. 
Now it b a curious fact that, north of Kashmir, there b the 
important Dard tribe of Ships, the members of which loathe 
cows. They inhabit the country round 6%it, and once 
extended fer to the east, into Tibet. These people are 
certainly of Aryan stock, but, in my opinion, are not Indo- 
Aryans. They probably came, independently of the great 
lndo*Aryan migration, into their presmt seat feoin the 
north, over Hie Pftmlrs. To these people the cow, so fex 
from bdng sacred, b abhorrent. Thb has been noted by 
more than one observer.* For instance. Drew says : 

*‘They hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on it 
much m the same way that the ordinary Muhammadan 
r^|ards the pig. They wiU not drink cow's milk, nor do 

^ X, Iv. See also Vuhfu PuHki^, Wtiscm-Hall trans.^ v, 73 JF; 

* E*g* Drew^ Jummoo and KaMhidr,43&\ Biddulph^ Trihea 0 / ike EBndao 
Kooek, 37 ; Sliaw^ Stray Ariana in Tibet/* Jbam. Ae. Sac. Bengal, 

Pt. 1,». 
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trnt'm' laitler firom it Mm erm tlpcgr 
oow4l(«Etf» ifae that is f»^e!animlMy^ a$ed m Ifisst 
e^y i^beiy «fe oU^ed to Jkeep for Iwt tbc^ 

tove ss little AS possible to do with them ; whea idie cow 
calyes they will put the calf to the udd6r hy pushing it with 
a foiified stick, and will not touch U: with thek hands.” 


Here we have apparently an ancient taboo among non* 
Indian Aryans, contrasted with the sacredness attributed to 
the same animal by their Indian cousins ; and this lemis 
us to the consideration that m prehistoric times, before the 
Indo* Aryan invasion, the still united Arymis looked upon 
the cow as subject to certain taboos, which developed in* 
dependently on two separate lines, into the complete taboo 
of the Shi^s, and into the reverence of a sacred animal among 
the Indo- Aryans, 

I have much more that I could vrrite about this interest- 
ing volume, but considerations of space compd me to restrict 
myself to Mr Penzer’s very full treatment of the legends 
about poison*dsmsels in his important Appendix III, It 
is curious how the diffment versions of the story current 
in widely distant parts of India even in snoall details. 
Mr Penzer (p. <801) quotes Barbosa’s account of MabmOd of 
Gujar&t, who was so poisonous that ”when a fly touched 
him, as soon as it reached his fl^ it forthwith died and 
swelled up.” We have also read on page 284 how Ch&palgra 
saved Chandragupta from a poison*damsel who had be^ 
sent to him by Bftkshasa, but we are not told how he 
detected her poisonous character. We leant this, how- 
ever, from another work written in Bihftr— the Punuha- 


pariksha of the poet Vidy&pati fhakkura, who flourished 
in tbt^ fourteenth oentuiy. He too, in dhapter xx of 


his wciil;^ the^ of Chipakya, and describes how 
he ^Irecognkied ^ dai^eroiis mixae pt the girl by not*^ 
that tehim ftkt aiMed m her to tip Aisr perep^Han (hep /all 

denmtip ^ ■ " , 

, of nay' pesacoud 

esiMcliPito; regstf'ip^ the elfcets af'c^bim to the'vesy 
ea^ imoomit g^^ by Mr Pmptar m the same af^endix. 
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Itfost of my Indian service was in the popipy-grnwing diatffeta 
of Bihar, and for part of the time I was in chaxge of the 
Opium Department. I found ample evidence that among, 
the millions of people with whom I was brought into contact 
the number of confirmed opium-sots was vei^' small indeed. 
As for the educated classes, I have often been told that a man, 
after he has passed his fortieth year, should eat opium in 
moderation, merely to keep him in good health ; and, though 
I have had hundreds of officials under me, I can remember 
only two of them who were slaves to the habit. One of 
these managed to do his work, if not brilliantly, at least 
efficiently, and lived to retire on a pension, when I lost sight 
of him. The other was once found asleep in his office and 
was threatened with dismissal. He was able to pull him- 
self together and the ofience was not repeated. As for 
the peasantry, every little cultivator in the opium districts 
kept back a small quantity of the drug, which he had to 
hand over to Government. This he stored at home as a 
family medicine, and took a little of it when he felt out 
of sorts. It may in fact be said that the people >of 
Bihftr, owing to generations of use, have as a body be- 
come immime to the evil effects of the drug. The evils 
that do arise ft'om its use are seen in the case of its intro- 
duction among a population hitherto unaccustomed to it 
and, hence, not immune. Here its ravages are terrible, 
and total prohibition, as is the case in Burma, is the only 
remedy. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that in the case of opium there 
is evidence that its use through many generations makes 
consumers inunune to its evil effects, and that the power of 
restricting its use within the limits of moderation appears 
to be an hereditary habit acquirable by an entire nationality. 
That this immunity, as in the case of snake-charmers’ 
traditional immunity to cobra poison, was an observed fact 
familiar to the Indian mind can easily be conceived, which 
strengthens Mr Penzer’s explanation of the origin of the 
legend of his poison-damsels. 

I have now ixespassed more than enough on Mr Penzer’s 
kindness and on the space allotted for this Foreword. I 
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tberdEore <Km«iiide with again congnitulating him on his 
•ooeaM In honouring my friend^s tnagmm opui by the 
pn^panitioa of this ^tion with such cmnpetent and, at tile 
same time, such reverant hands. 


CAMMtujty, SIqS. 8. 1084. 


Qeoros a. Gubssoh. 
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PREFACE 

"T 'V TTTH the issue oi this second volume of the Ocean 
%/m/ of Story I woidd like to take the opportunity of 
T T thanking my many subscribers for their kind 
support. The appreciative and sympathetic manner in 
which the reviewers have received the first volume of the 
work has abo been most encouraging. 

Subscribers will be pleased to hear that great progress 
is being made with the subsequent volumes. Volume III is 
now in the press and Volvune IV is well in hand. 

It remains but to acknowledge the kind help I have’ 
received from so many quarters. 

To Sir George Grierson is due., special thanks for his 
most interesting and relevant Foreword. I was particularly - 
gratified when Sir George so kindly consented to write this, 
as I know how pleased Mr Tawney would have been to have 
seen the name of his old friend connected with the present 
edition of his magnum opus. 

Dr L. D. Barnett has again read through all my proofir, 
and has not only given me the advantage of his inexhaustible 
store of Sanskrit knowledge, but has translated afresh those 
passages which needed revision, owing either to improved 
readings in the D. text or to omissions made by Mr Tawney 
himseh. 

Mr C. Fenton has also* been through the proofe frmn the 
geneiul point of view, and his mi<sroscoplc eye has detected 
manv errors which I had passed unnoticed. In addition to 
which his knowledge of Central American ancient history 
and mythcdogy has beoi particularly helpfiil, esped^y in 
portions of (he ** Poison-damsel ” appendix. 



xam TUBB OfSMSf ^ SSG&Y 

To tlie iiaaies timkSjt fivcn in my Introdndioa 

to VohmieX 1 add thole Mr H. Balfour, Profoimr 
Bitoi CtiMBer, Dr M. Caster, Bev. A. S. Gedea, Mr J. 0. 

l 4 kdy Gomme, Mr it Grant Br^wn, Mr F. H. 
rpwfitoafcnin, Ux Edward Mutfon, Professor Julius Jolfy, 
Da A. B. Keith, Dr 0. B. Macdonald, Prcrfessor 0. S. 
IfaucKoilioiith, Miws Joan Procter, Professor C. G. Sdigman, 
and 10 P. G. Trem^l. 

N. M. P. 

151 Cldton Hill, 

8t Joim'i Wood, N.W,8, 

BOik Sepiemb^f 19^. 
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BOOK III: LAVJLNAKA 


CHAFTEB XV 

INVOCATION 

H onour to the conqueror of Obstacles whose favour, 
I ween, even the creator ^ implored, in order tibat he 
might accompUsh the creation of tiie world without 
let or hindrance. 

That five-arrowed God of Love conquers the w^ndd, at 
whose command even Siva trembles, when he is being 
embraced by his beloved. 


[M] Thus having obtained VisavadattS, that King of 
Vatsa gradually became most exclusively devoted to the 
pleasure of her society. But bis prime minister Yaugan- 
dhar&yapa, and his general Rumapvat, upheld day and night 
the burden of his empire. And once upon a time the minister 
Yaugandhar&yapa, full of anxiety, brou^t Riimanvat to 
his house at night and said to him as follows : — “ This lord of 
Vatsa is sprung from the P&ndava race, and the 'whole earth 
is his by hereditary descent, as also the city named of the 
elephant.* All these this king has abandoned, not being de- 
sirous of making conquests, and his kingdom has so heoome 
confined to this one small comer of the earth. For he ceiv 
tainty remains devoted to women, wine and hunting, and he 
has delegated to us all the duty of thinking about his kingd<Mn. 
So we by our own intelligence must take such steps as that 
he shaii obtain the empire of tiie vdmle earth, which is his hy 
hereditary ri^t. For, if we do tiiis, we shall have exhibited 
devotion to his cause, and pocformed our duty as ministers ; 
tor everything is.aooompluhed by intellect, and m proof of 
this listm to the fcfilowing tale : — 

^ IrmidkmtwtaAHMi. * /.«. HaattnipBa. 

v<n.. n. 1 *■ 
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II. Story of the Clever Phyeieian 

Qnoe on a time there was a king named Mahjtoena, and he 
was attacked by another king far superior to him in power. 
Then the kii^*s ministers met together, and in order to ]^e- 
vent tihe ruin of his interests Sfahftsena was persuaded by 
thmn to pay tribute to that enemy. And after he had paM 
tribute that hau^ty king was exceedingly afflicted, thinking 
to himself : “ Why have 1 made submission to my enen)y ? 
And his sorrow on that account caused tm abscess to form 
in his vitak, and he was so pulled down by the abscess that 
at last he was at the point of d^ath. Then a certain wise 
physician, considering that that case could not be cured by 
medicine, said falsely to that king : “ O Sling, your wife is 
dead.” When he heard that, the king fell on the ground, and 
owing to the excessive violence of his grief the abscess burst 
ci itself. And so the king recovered from his disease, and 
long enjoyed in the society of that queen the pleasures he 
desired, and conquered his enemies in his turn.* 


[Ml‘‘ So, as that physician did his king a good turn by 
his wisdom, let us also do our king a good turn ; let us gain 
for him the empire of the earth. And in this undertaking our 

^ Here Wilson observes : The circumstances h^re related are not with- 
out analogies in fact. It is not marvellous, therefore, that we may trace them 
in fiction. The point of the story is the same as that of the ^ Dent Aaglais k 
Paris/ a FabUauL** Webster, Duckets of Malfi, Act IV, sc. 2, tells a similar story : 

A great physician, when the Pope was sick 

Of a deep melancholy, presented him 

With several sorts of madmen, which wild object, 

Being fall of change and sport, freed him to laugh. 

And so the imposthume b^ke/’ 

(y, Henderson's Fotit-^Lore the Narthem ComUktf p. Ifil. nkcference 

shonifi ulio he made to the He§sUmermf Margaret of Navarre, nonvelle Izai, 
whidk Inaati of " pne femme k Teatremit^ qni se mit en si grosse col^re, 
voyant son mari <pii balsatt sa servante, qu'elle r«;eoavra la santA" For the 
Bngltib Ifipmalation see the five-volume edition printed m 169^ for the Society 
of BUdioj^iata, v<d. v, p. 219 et teq. The atoiy was imitated by 

NoM dn Adi de la tidriaaaye in his Cknda d^Esdrapel (eh. v, " De la Gontte "), 
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titdy advosaxy ht F^adyota, the Kho^ if a g a dha * ; jfiw he 
is a foe in the rear that is always attadkn^ os behind. So 
we roust ask for our sovereign that jpeari ^ pihloeasei; hie 
daughter,* named Padm&vati. And by our deverneoi we 
will conceal Yfisavadattk somewhere, and setting Sre to her 
Tke Plot house, we will give outeverywhere that the queen 
is burnt. For in no other ease will the King of 
Magadha give his daughter to our sovereign, for when I 
requested him to do so on a former occanon he answered : 

‘ I will not give my daughter, whom I love m<we tiluA mjrself, 
to the King of Vatsa, for he is passionately attadied to ids 
wife YSsavadatta.’ Moreover, as long as the queen M alive, 
the King of Vatsa will not marry any<me dse ; but if a ropoit 
is once spread that the queen is burnt, aH will succeed. And 
when Padmavati is secured, the King of Magadha will be our 
marriage connection, and wdl not attack us in the rear, but 
will become our ally. Then we will noarch to conquer the 
eastern quarter, and the others in due succession, so we shall 
obtain for the King of Vatsa all this earth. And if we roily 
exert ourselves, this king will obtain the dominion of tibe 
earth, for long ago a divine voice predkted this.” 

When Rumanvat heard this i^ieech from tiie great minister 

where the hero is called Glaume Esnaut de Tremeril. In Frere’s OU Ikeom 
Daji^s, p. 217, we read of a quarrel between a blind man and a deaf man, 
which got so serious that the blind man gave the deaf roan a ti e roen dona 
box on the ear, so violent indeed that it made the deaf man hear. The deaf 
man returned the blow so hard on the blind man's laee that his eyesight 
was immediately restored. It is unnecessary to give ezam|des of the exlTOp 
ordinary cases of restoration of sight and hearing which eonstantly ooemred 
in the Great War. A similar story to that in our text also oeenrs on p. S6 
of this volume. — n.m.p. 

^ This ancient kingdom corresponds to the modem districts of Fstna/ 
Gaya anJ Sh&h&bid in South Bihir. Its great inqiortaiiee in Indian histeiy 
will be realised when we remember that it was not only the honm ii 
Buddhism Lnd Jainism, but also the noelent-wf two of the ^V'eatest of the 
Indian un^ires, the Maurya and the Gupta. Until the sixth centnty nc. 
its capital was Girivraja, when its place was taken by Bijagiiiia, Ibe hm de m 
Rl^gir. Farther information will be foond in Rhys Oavidi^ fl i wliflt i l him, 
I90d; Cnmingham's Amimi of Mie, 1871; and the CVw n W kjgg 

Huton^ of Indm, vol. % 

* In the dramatic versfcm (see note 1, p. 81) of this incident IbdmAvatl 
is described as ririrr of King Praydota. — 
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Y«qg>iidliaityafuv he feared that the pfaui wouWipovw them 
irith ridjewle, end so he saki to him : ** Deoc|itiain pmctised 
Ibr the eahe of Padmftvati might some day be the ruin of us 
both ; in proof of this listen to tiie following tale : — 


12. Story of Ae HypocrUieal AaceUe 

On the bank of the Ganges there is a <^y/ named M&- 
kandito ; in that city long ago there was a o^btain ascetic 
who observed a vow of silence, and he lived jalms, and, 
mnounded by numerous other holy beggar^ 'dwelt in a 
moimatery witbdn the precincts of a god’s templfe where he 
had takoi up his abode. Once, when he eatjerek a certain 
merdiant’s house to beg, he saw a beautinil nudden 
coming out with alms in her hand, and the rascal, seeing 
that die was wmiderfuUy beautiful, was smitten with love, 
and exclaimed : ** Ah ! Ah I Alas t ” And that merchant 
overbemd him. Then, taking the alms he had received, he 
departed to his own house ; and thai the merchant w^t 
there and said to him in his astonishment : “ Why did you 
to-day suddenly Inreak your vow of silence ^ and say what 
you ^ ? ” When he heard that, the ascetic said to the 
nMTchant : “ This daughter of yours has inauspicious 

marks*; when she marries, you will undoubtedly perish, 
wife, sons and alL 3o, when I saw her, I was afiSicted, for 
you are my devoted adherent; and thus it was <m your 
account that I brdce silence and said what I did. So place 
tiib dauj^ter of yours by n^t in a basket, mi the t>p of 
whidi there must be a li|^t, and set hor adrift on the Ganges.” 
The merdiant said, ^ I will,” and went away ; and at 
ni^t he did all he had been directed to do, out of pure fear. 
The tunid are ever unr^ecting. 

Thil hermit fer his part said at that time to his own 
pupHa,: **Go to . the Ganges, mid when you see basket 
floating ' akmg with a li|^ mi* the top, of it, bring it here 
aeead%v hnt yoai mnst not opmi it, evm if ybu hear a noise 
inside^” Tlaqr said; ^ We do so,” and <rff to^ wmit ; 

- Wj/O'Afi MnMtolWnasiliM of ueotieB.Me VoL I, p. 79, note 1.— 
t St* aMe oa !». 
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TBB MAID AND THE MONKEY 

but beSote they reached the Ganges, stnoige to say, a ootsia 
prince went into toe rivo* to batoe. Ffe, seeing that basket, 
triiich toe merchant had thrown in, by toe help of toe light 
on it, got his servants to fetch it fen* him, aiid immediati^ 
opened it out of curiosity. And in it he saw that heart- 
enchanting girl, and he married her on the spot by the gan- 
dharva ceremony of marriage. And he set toe basket adrift 
on the Ganges, exactty as it was before, puttiiig a lamp cm 
the top of it, and placing a fierce monkey inside it. 

Ihe prince having departed with that pearl of maidens, 
the pupils of the hermit came there in the coirrse of their 
search, and saw that basket, and took it up and carried it to 
the hermit. Then he, being delighted, said to them : *T 
will take this upstairs and perform incantations with it alone, 
but you must lie in silence thi^ n^t.* Whoi he had said 
this, the ascetic took the basket to toe top of the monastery 
and opened it, eager to behold the merchant’s daughter. 
And then a monkey of terrible s^ipearance sprang out it,’ 
and rushed upon toe ascetic, lilm his own immoral conduct 
incarnate in bodily form. The monkey in its fury irnmedi- 
atety tore off with its teeth the nose cff toe wicked ascetic, and 
his ears with its daws, as if it had been a ddiful eqnecutioner; 
and in that state the ascetic ran downstairs, and vtoen las 
pupils beheld him they could with difficulty sui^ness their 
laughter. And earfy next morning everybody heard the 
story, and laughed heartily but the merchmit delisted, 
and his dai^ter also, as she had obtained a good fautoand. 

m *^And even as the ascetic made himself ]icticul0us, so 
too may we possibfy become a lau£^bing* 8 todc:» if we emptoy 

1. Cf. Sagas from the Fttr East, tale xi| pp. 123, 124. ^ere the crime 
conte related is murder, and the ape ia repireaented by a dger. This atoiy 
bears certain resemblance to the taminatiem of * AUes aus einer Erbse,” 
Kaden*s UnterdenCUvmibOwnen^ 22. See also pp. 75 and 220 of the same 

collection. In the BmtamenmeoiBei^i^^^ vcL i, second dSieoFmon d 

the third day, p. 149 et seg.) a princess is set afloat in a box and tgr a 

king, whose wife she eventually becomes. See also Tawn^*s ICfiiMI||hp9 
pp, 131-134. : \ 
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dteoei^ «g 4 foil afttH' all. F<»rt^sepatatK»i tile king from 
YiMmMiatiA invdives many disadvantagea.” 

When Eumuu^vat had this to Yaugandhar&yai^ the 
lather aninrexed: no othor way can we conduct our 

entei^prise successfully, and if we do not undertake the enter< 
{wise. It is certain that with this self-indulgent king we shall 
lose even what territory we have got ; and the reputation 
which we have acquired for statesmanship will be tarnished, 
and we riiall cease to be spoken of as men who show li^^ty 
to their sovereign. For wh^n a king is one who depends on 
himself for success, his ministers are considered merely the 
mstruments of his wisdom ; and in the case of such mcmarchs 
ymi would not have much to do with their success or failures. 
But when a. king depends on his ministers for success, it is 
their wi^bm that |u:hieves his ends, and if they are wanting 
in enterprise he muri: bid a long farewell to all hope of great- 
ness.* But if you fear the queen’s father Chan^amahfisena, 
I must tell you that he and his son and the queen also will do 
whatever 1 bid than.” 

Whoi Yaugandhar&yapa, most resolute among the reso- 
lute, h^ said this, Rumanvat, whose heart dreaded some 
fotal blunder, again said to him : ” Even a discerning prince 
is afilicted by the pain of being separated from a beloved 
woman, much more will this King of Vatsa be. In proof of 
what I say, listen to the following tale 

18. Story of Vnmddint^ 

Once on a time, there was a king named Devasena, best 
wise xtSbn, and the city of SrS.vasti was his capital. And in 

* litenllj, • handful of water, such as is offered to the Mmes, is o -ed 
to FmtBDe. It is all over with his chance of attaining glory. 

* SiMmuekt MSfcken, Goosenbacb, vol. i, p. 2S0. Liebrecht, in note 
485 to ‘|lage"418 of his translaticHt of Dunlop’s Hutoty of Fiction, compares 
thil stpiy with one in. TAe nemand and One Day* of a prineesr of Kashmir, 
sdM ima in beautiful that eVeiyone who -saw her went mad, or pined away. 
He 4dso nenUons ap AraMui tradition with reqtect to the Thracian sorcc.ess 
Kbedppe: "The. Arabs believe that one of the pyramids is haunted by a 
gw > *d^ ^ spirit in tte . Ii3ia[^ of a beautiful woman, the mew jight of whom 
dsishs hton mad.” .'Ifo rafem also to Thomas Moore, The Epicurean, note 6 to 
eh. vl^^anid The 4‘^miltt/wt.of Hatim Ted, translated by Duncan Forbes, p. 18. 
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RBAUTir THAT MADDENS 

that there was a wealthy merchant, and to him theie 
was born a daii|^ter of unparalleled beax^* And that 
dam^rter becune known tte name of DnmidmJ, beeauae 
everyone vim beheld her beauty became mad<^ Htit Catiier, 
tite merchant, thou^t : '* I muat not give ti'ia dax^^iter of 
mine to anyone without tdling the king, or he may be angry.** 
So he went and said to the king Devasena : ** I have a 
daui^ter who is a very pearl ; take her if she finds fisvcwir in 
yoiir eyes.** 

When he heard that, the king sent scnne iBrfthmans, his 
oonfidmtial minteters, saying to them : “ Go and see if 
that maiden possesses the auspicious marks * or not.*’ The 

^ 'The interpreting of bodily marks is known as mnidnk^ and lliere are 
foverml works on the art Buddha was said to have possessed thirty^two lucky 
marks (imMfmmikaiaiuka^) and eighty minor marks. Thofstoii tells os 
{EikMOfpnpkic Naie» ta Somthem India, p. S4) that among the Kimibas the 
bridegroom's father observes certain marks, or curls," on the head of the 
proposed bride. If she has one on her forehead it is considered Ineky ; bat 
the opposite is the case if fme is found at the bade of the head, or near the 
right temple. 

Among the Pallfs (Tamil agriculturists) a "curl" on the forehead is eon* 
sidered as an indication that the girl will become a widow ; and one on fhe 
badk of the head portends the death of the eldest brother of her fansbai^ 

The following notes on sdmudrika were kindly obtained for me foom Bat 
Bahadur B. A. Gupta by Mr Enthoven : — 

The number of horiaontal lines on the forehead indicate yeacs of lonfmFity. 
If a man has two lines, he will live for forty years or so; if three, he wiD Uve 
for seventy-five years or so; if four, for foil hundred years. If while smiling 
he gets H dimple or depression in his cheeks, he will be a loose eliaraeler. 
If his chin is doable and broad, he will he strong-willed. If his ehhi be thin 
and rounded, he would like to be loved by a woman. If he has vary long ears, 
he will be licentious. If there be a deep horisontal line at the top of the 
nose, he would like to be authoritative. If he has five whorb ^ the five tips 
a£ hb fingers, he will be a princeling ; if all the ten fingers have that mark, he 
will hecime a sovereign. If a man has a line on the sole of hb foot nuinhig 
between his big toe and Uie second toe, he will get a palaaqain. A woman 
with the IHtle toe overlappng the next one, or if it does not reach the earrii, 
will he mrraUy bad-ehaiactered and will sec^ many men. If the four fingers 
of a roan when held up against the sun show li|^t through interstlec^ he b 
an extravagant person. On the other hand, if he has fid fingm and no 
Interstioea, be b a close-fisted man, and likely to he a mber. ^ 

As we shall see in a bter volume (Chapter XLIII), Narsvihanadatla b 
recognised as a future emperor hy.spedal di^ngubblng signs *^sneh as the 
' peeuliar freckle othei; ma^" — 
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anid, “We wfll do 80,” and went. But when they 
iffiwjrf : that mefduuit *8 dsiighter, Unmadint, k>ve ^ si^- 
deaiy pmdueed in tfaw soiile^ and they became uttl^y be- 
w^detedL When tihqr recovered thmr senses, the Brahmans 
Md to one rnothar: “R the king manies this maiden, 
he wffl aaly of her, and will neglect the affairs o£ the 
stale, and evearything will go to rack and ruin; so what is 
the good of berf ** Acoendin^y they went and told ihe king, 
what was not true, that the maiden had inauspicious metrics. 

Urea the merdiant gave tihat Unmftdint, whom the king 
had refused, and who in her heart felt a proud resentment 
at it, to the king’s conunander-in-^chief. When she was in 
the home of h» husband, she ascoided one day to the 
roof^ and exhibited hersdf to the king, who she knew would 
pass that way. And the moment the king beheld her, 
resemUing a wCrld-bewildering drug employed by the God 
of Love, distraction seined to be produced within him. 
When he returned to his palace, and discovered that it was 
the same lady he had previously rejected, he was full of 
r^ret, and fdU vkdoitly iU with fever. The commander-in- 
the husband of the lady, came to him and earnestly 
entreated him to take her, saying : “ She is a slave ; she is not 
the lawful wife of another; or, if it seem fit, I will repudi- 
ate her in the temple, then my lord can take her for his 
own.” But the king said to him : “ I will not take unto 
mys^ another man’s wife, and if you repudiate her, your 
r^teousness will be at an end, and you will deserve punish- 
ment at my hands.” When they heard that, the other 
ministew ranained silent, and 'the king was gradually con- 
sumed ly love’s burning, and so died.* 


So that kh^ perwhed, tfaou|^ of firm soul, being 
derived of Unmftdinf ; but will become of the lord 
of Vatsa witboid Vllwvadattft t ” When Yaugandhar&yiUBUi 
hei^ tins fkpiB Bumaptat, he answered: “AfSicthm is 
hia^y endp^ who have Bieir eyes &in|^ fixed 

^ See uofte to nesit 
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m thdr duty. l||d;:iu»t R&iiia« Wfaitia eodiniimioiied by the 
gods, , who were obhged to rew;^ to that to IdU 

Rftva^a, Nidure the of separation firaau Queefi Slt& f *’ 
Whoi he heard this, Rumapvat' said in answer: Such as 
Rftma are gods ; tiieir souls can endure all tiiiags. But the 
thing is intolerable to men ; in proof whoeof listen to the 
foUowiDg tale 

If. Story of ike Loving Couple who died of Separation 

Thete is on tius earth a great city rich in jewels, named 
Mathurft. In it there lived a certain young mm^hant called 
niaka. And he had a dear wife whose mind was devoted to 
him alone. Once on a time, while he was dwelling with her, 
the yoimg merchant determined to go to anoth^ country on 
account of the exigencies of his affairs. And that wife of his 
wished to go with him. For wh^ a woman is passionately 
attached to anyone she cannot endure to be separated from 
him. And then that young merchant set out, having offered 
the usual preliminary prayer for success in his undertaking, and 
did not take with him that wife of his, though she had.drMsed 
horself for tiie journey. She, looking after him when he had 
started, with tears in her eyes, stood supporting herself 
against the panel of the door of the courtyard. Then, he 
being out of sight, she was no longer able to endure her grief ; 
but she was too timid to follow him. So her breath left her 
body. And as soon as, the young merchant came to know 
of that, he returned, a^d to his horror found that dear wife 
of his a corpse, with pale though lovely complexion, set off 
by her waving locks, like the spirit of beauty that tenants 
the moon fallen down to earth in the day during her sleep.' 
So he took her in has arms and wept over her, and immedi- 
atdy the vital spirits left his body, which was on fire with 
the flame of grief, as if they were a^id to remain.* So that 

^ In tbe original it is intended to compare the locks to the spots in the 
•noon. 

* Among the Hindus death was the tenth, and dnal, stage of love-sickness. 
Vltsyijana in his Si^ {eirca a.d. 2d0) g^ves the ten stages as folloars:^ 

(1) love of the ejes — t.e. pleasure in seeing the beloved one ; (i) attfactknn 
and dwelHag of the mind t (S) the birth of desire for onion ; (i) loss of Vlee]^ ; 
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married couple perished by mutual separation, and therefore we 
must take care that the king is not separated from the queen. 


[M] When he had said this, Rumanvat ceased, with his 
mind full of apprehension, but the wise Yaugandhar&yai^, that 
ocean of calm resolution, answered him : “ I have arranged 
the whole plan, and the affairs of kings often requin such 
steps to be taken ; in proof of it hear the following tale : — 

I 

IS. Story of Funyasena 

There lived long ago in Ujjayini a king named Punyasena, 
and once on a time a powerful sovereign came and attacked 
him. Then his resolute ministers, seeing that that king was 
hard to conquer, spread everywhere a false report that their 
own sovereign Punyasena was dead ; and they placed him in 
concealment, and burnt some other man’s corpse with all the 
ceremonies appropriate to a king, and they proposed to the 
hostile king through an ambassador that, as they had now 
no king, he should come and be their king. The hostile 
monarch was pleased and consented, and then the ministers 

(5) emaciation; (6) total incliiTerence to other objects; (7) loss of shame; 
(S) distraction and madness; (9) fainting, and (10) death. 

This list was repeated in rather more detail in the Anangfl^Ranga ; see the 
KAma Shastra Society edition, 1885, pp. 87, 88, and my Annotated BibUography 
of Sir Rickard Burton, pp. I6l*l73. 

In Arabian fiction the favourite stage appears to be the ninth, and nearly 
every hero faints for love on the slightest provocation. There are, however, 
cases of death. See the Nighte (Burton, vol. v, p. 184), where three unhappy 
people die through love of each other. Cf, also the stoiy of "The Mad 
Lover^’^n p. 188 of the same volume. In Europe the favourite fo/m of the 
was for one of the lovers to die naturally or unintenti^ally, whereupon 
the other would either eomtiiit suicide or die of grief— the consequence bdng 
that they were buried ti^elher in the same tomb. See, for eacampk, Decatnetvn, 
day nova. 1, 5, 7« ft end 9; tUmparoia, night 9^ noy^ S ; Bandidh, part i, nov. 

to, CJ\ idso/klie ImUmI vS "Blit and 

WilMra’* iii, l^) aa4 ?Loid TbooiM and Fair 

fi, ftSd). fat muBcrow Imitattrw af ttn; tala in ika 
Bi e itt unmt 'imf 4, n^. fl, referemee ihoidii ba mada ta llee, T%e Dtumenm, Ht 
aad gp. t40*14S.-*>i.ii.r. 
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assembled, accompanied by soldiers, and proce^ed to stmm 
his camp. And the enemy’s army being destroyed, Puipya* 
sena’s ministers brought him out of concealment, and having 
recovered their power put that hostile king to death. 


[M] “ Such necessities will arise in monarchs’ affairs, 
then fore let us resolutely accomplish this business of the 
king’s by spreading a report of the queen’s having been 
burnt.” When he heard this from YaugandharS.yai^, who 
had made up his mind, Rumanvat said : If this is resolved 
upon, let us send for GopSlaka, the queen’s respected brother, 
and let us take all our measures duly, after consultation 
with him.” Then Yaugandhartyana said, “ So be it,” and 
Ruma];ivat allowed himself to be guided, in determining 
what was to be done, by the confidence which he placed in 
his colleague. 

The next day these dexterous ministers sent off a 
messenger of their own to bring GopSlaka, on the pretext 
that his relations longed to see him. And as he had only 
departed before on account of urgent business, GopSlaka 
came at the request of the messenger, seeming like an in- 
carnate festival. And the very day he came YaugandharS- 
yapa took him by night to his own house, together with' 
Rumanvat, and there he told him of that daring scheme 
which he wished to underti|ke, all of which he had before 
Gop&laka it deliberated about^ together with that Rumanvat ; 
let mio the and GopSlaka, desiring the good of the King of 
Secret Vatsa, consented jto the scheme, though he knew 

it would bring sorrow to his sijster ; for the mind of good men 
is ever fixed upon duty. | 

Then Rumanvat again said : “ AH this is well planned ; 
but when the King of Vatsaj hears that his wife is burnt he 
will be indined to yield up ^ breath, and how is he to be 
prevented from doing so ? ^Hus is a matter which ought to 
be considered. For thou^ all the usual politic exp^ents 
may advantagObusly be employed, the principal element of 
sound statecraft is the averting of nusfortune.” 
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Then Yaugandhaiftya^a, who had reflected on every- 
thing that was to be done, said “ lliere need be no anxiety 
about this, for the queen is a princess, the younger sister of 
Qqpftlaka, and dearer to him than his life, and when the King 
of Vatsa sees now little afflicted Cropftlaka is, he will thii^ to 
himself, ‘ Perhaps the queen may be alive after all,’ and so 
will be able to control hiS fedings. Moreover, he is of heroic 
disposition, and the marriage of Padm&vat! will be quickly 
got through, and then w^ can soon bring the queen cut of 
ocmcealment.” 

Then Yaugandhar&yapa and Gop&laka and Runr.auvat, 
having made up their minds to thb, deliberated as follows 
‘*Let us adopt the artifice of going to Lftv&naka with the 
king and queen, for that district is a border district near the 
kingdom of Magadha. And because it contains admirable 
hunting-grounds, it will tempt the king to absent himself 
from the palace, so we can set the women’s apartments there 
on fire and carry out the plan ^ on which we have determined. 
And by an artifice we will take the queen and leave her in the 
palace of Padm&vatl, in order that Padm&vat! herself may 
be a witness to the queen’s virtuous behaviour in a state of 
concealment.” 

Having thus deliberated together during the night, they 
all, with Yaugandhar&yapa at their head, entered the king’s 
palace on the next day. Then Rumapvat made the following 
r^resentation to the king “ O King, it is a long time since 
we have gone to L&v&naka, and it is a very delightful place ; 
moreover, you will find capital hunting-grounds there, and 
grass for the horses can easily be obtained. And the King 
of Magadha, being so near, afflicts all that district. So let 
us go there for the sake of defending it, as well as for our 
own enjoyment.” And the king, when he heard this, hav- 
ing his mind always set on enjoyment, determined to go to 
Lftv&naka together with VBsavadattft. 

The next day, the journey having been decided on, and 
the auspicious hour having been fixed by the astrologers, 
sud^linly the hermit Nftrada came to visit the monarch. 

|Ee iUuminated tho region with his splendour as he 

u. 
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dMoemded from the midst of heaven, and gave a feast to the 
egres of aU q»eotatOrs, seeming as if'he Wjere the motm come 
do)Wtt oot ct affection towards his own descendants.* After 
aooqyUng the usual hospitable attentions, the hermit 
gnmioosly gave to the king, who bowed hmnbiy befme him, 
a garland from the Pftrij&ta* tree. And he ccmgratulated 
the queen, by whom he was pdhtely received, promising her 
that she should have a son, who should be a portion of Ksm*. 
and Idng of all the Vidy&dharas. And then he said to the 
King of Vat^ while Yaugandhar&ya^a was standing by: 
** O K^ng, the sight of your wife, V&savadattft, has strangely 
brought something to my rscoUectioh. In old time ycu had 
fof ancestors Yudhishthira and his brothers. And those five 
had one wife between them,* Draupadi by name. And she, 
like V&savadatt&, was matchless in beauty. Then, fearing 
that her beauty would do mischief, I said to them : * You 
must avoid jealomy, for that is the seed of calamities ; in 
proof of it listen to the following tale, which I will relate to 
you:— 


16. Story of Sunda and Vptuunda* 

There were two brothers, Asuras by race, Sunda and 
Upasunda, hard to overcome, inasmuch as they surpassed 

^ The moon' wu the progenitor of the nee. 

* One of the five trees of Paradise. 

* See. note at the end of the chapter. — n.m.p. 

* There is a eertain resemblance in this story to that of Otns and Ephialtes. 
See Prellei's GnecAucAc MyiMogie, voL i, p. 81. Cf. also Grohmann’s Sagm 
MU SdluuH, p. 3S.— The atpiy of Sui^ and Upasunda is found in the 
MakabMSrata, Book I, sections ocxi^ccxiv (see Roy’s new edition, 1980, voL i, 
part iv, pp. 407-S18). Here we have the tale in foil, and learn how the two 
btotiien went to the Vindhya hiUs to practise the severest austerities, until 
their powM became so great ^t the gods grew alarmed. All their scheme* 
to tempt the brothers from their asceticism foiled. Finally Brahmt asks the 
fasothers what boon it is they want They demand knowledge of all weapons 
and powen of tUnsion, to be endued wltii great strength, to aisoaae any farm 
at will, and finally to.be immortaL All these demands are grratod eaoqpt 
the latter, whieh was denied them beeanse th^ had perfimned their grant 
penenees only to anb'ne the three worlda They are, however, allowed to 
nams some fam of death whidi would pmetioally amount to their beiiig 
immoital. Thinking it an absolute impoasibUlty far two sudi loving brothers 
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the three worlds in valour. And Brahmft, wishing to destroy 
them, gave an ogrder to Vuivafcarman,* and had constructed 
a heavenly woman named TilottamA, in order to behold 
whose beauty even Siva truly became four-fiaced, so as to 
look four ways at once, while she was devoutly circumam- 
bulating him. She, by the order of Brahmft, went to Sunda 
and Upasunda, while they were in the garden of Kailftsa, in 
order to seduce them. And both those two Asuras, dis- 
tracted witli love, seized the fair one at the same time by 
both her arms the moment they saw her near them. And 
as they were dragging her off in mutual opposition, they 
soon came to blows, and both of them were destroyed. To 
whom is not the attractive object called woman the cause of 
misfortune ? 


[M] And you, though many, have one love, DraupadI, 
therefore you must >vithout fail avoid quarrelling about her. 
And by my advice always observe this rule with respect to 
her. When she is with the eldest, she must be considered a 
mother by the youngest ; and when she is with the youngest, 
she must be considered a daughter-in-law by the eldest.' 

to quarrel with each other, tliey say : Let us have no fear [of death] then 
from any created thinfr, mobile or immobile, in the three worlds, except only 
from each other.** At first all goes well — from the brothers' point of view. 
They subdue the gods, extirpate the Br&hman caste, and lead a life of luxury 
and voluptuousness. 

In their misery the Rishis and Siddhas implore Brahma to aid them. It is 
at this point that he calls upon the divine architect, VUvakannan, to construct 
the celestial maiden, as related in the Ocean of Story, The story is repeated 
in chapter cxxi, where the two brothers are called Gha^ta and Nighap^. 
Here l^ey are described as Oanavas who were trying to impede Prajapati in 
his wcHc nf creation. The tUnowmenl of this version is weakened by the 
fact that titere are two beautiful things created. 

Stories or hostile brothers are of quite common occurrence in Sanskrit litera- 
lure. See FJrpMtiigfAo, iv, 53 icy., and vi, S30 et seq.; DhgmoMjadrwm^ II, 
and the stary of The Two Brothers** in Sohiefner and Ralston's TiboUmTiki, 
p, 979* IMooitidetd and Arfonet qf P&tqitanMkat (p. 15, 16) gives shoft 
eatff^ horn the 

The aridiitoet or artist of the gods. 
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Tour an^tors, O King, accepted tiiat speech of mine with 
unanimous cmisent, having their minds fixed on salutary 
counsels. And Uloxy were my friends, and it is through love 
fmr them that I have come to visit you here, King of Vatsa ; 
therefore I give you this advice. Do you follow the counsd 
of your ministers, as they followed mine, and in a short time 
you will gain great success. For some time you will sufier 
gri^ but you must not be too much distressed about it, for 
it wilLend in happiness.” 

After the hermit N&rada, so clever in indirectly intimat- 
ing future prosperity, had said this duly to the King of Vatsa, 
he immediately disappeared. And then Yaugandharayana 
and all the other mini^rs, auguring from the speech of that 
great hermit that the scheme they had in view was about to 
succeed, became exceedingly zealous about carrying it into 
effect. 
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NOTE ON POLYANDRY 

For the rake of readers who are unaequalnted wUh the plot of the world's 
greatest epic I may, perhaps, be exciised for begioniiig this note with a very 
brief outline of the events in the tint book of the MMSbMtntias which has 
already been so often qui^ed in Volume 1. 

The Makdbh&raia, meaning great poem relating to the Bharatas/' eon-* 
sists of eighteen poivaar, m* books, made up of about 400,000 verses of eight 
and eleven syllables each. 

The outline of the story up to the polyandrous marriage of DraupadI, 
mentioned in our text, is as follows : — 

There once lived in the country of the Bharatas, in the city of HasUnAfmra 
(about sixty miles north-east of the modem Delhi), two princes named Dhfita- 
rftshtra and Their uncle, Bhisbma, governed the kingdom until they 

came of age. Legally the eldest brother, Dhritar&shtra, should have ruled, 
but he was bom blind and so his younger brother took his place. There was 
also a third brother named Vidura, but as his mother was only a SUdra woman 
he could not succeed. Dhritarilshtra married G&ndhar!, the daughter of King 
Subala of Gftndhara. 

Pftndu had two wives, Pritha, or Kunti, and MSdri, daughter of the King 
of Madra. After a series of most successful campaigns PSiidu retired with his 
wives to the Himalayas, leaving the reins of government in the hands of his 
blind brother, and his uncle Bhishma as regent. 

Both brothers had sons by supernatural birth. Dhritarashtra had a hundred 
sons, called Kauravas, or Kuru princes, while Pa^du had but five — three from 
Kunti, named Yudhishthira, Bhiiiia and Arjuna, and two from Madrf, who were 
twins, Nakula and Sahadeva. 

While the five princes were still but children, their father Pkn^u died as the 
result of the fulfilment of a curse. On hearing of this misfortune Dhritar&shfra 
took his brother’s wives and children under his care, and brought up the latter 
with his own hundred sons. Owing to the general superiority in all feats pf 
strength of the Pandu princes, inordinate jealousy of their cousins finally led 
to Arjuna and his brothers leaving Hastinftpura. They lived at £k&cakr&, dis* 
gttised as mendicant Brahmans. From there they went to the Court of King 
Drupada, whose beautiful daughter DraupadI was about to hold her 
(marriage by choice}. Only the man who could perform a certain great feat in 
areber^' doktd win her. All Dhritar&sht^ra’s sons tried and failed, and Arjuna 
alone sueeeediid in filling the conditions of the contest. 

We neer eome to the incident which is supposed to have caused the 
pcdyat]j||||e mariiaf e of DraupadI. 

Pl^d^nc returned to their mother with DraupadI, and she, think- 
had merely brought hack aims, called out fimm within the house : 

W Rave his dMchte begg*d the 
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broUim nat to eommit m act that was sinful 9 i;m 1 o{qmc4 both to usage and 
the Vedaa At this Juncture the Illustrious Kishi VjrUsa appears andi bjr relat- 
ing the supeniaturat history of both the Piudo* ^d Oraupadi h^raelf^ shows 
^t in reality the, five Paudus originated in a single diviuf being. Thus the 
proposed marriage was not really polyandrouSj^ and so couM be consummated 
withmit breach of propriety or transgression against the s«icred Vedas. Ex- 
amples of similar marriages in the past are quoted, and finally the marriage 
takes place. 

This brings us to the consideration of the practice of polyandry, which is 
the subject of this note. 

From the above story it is clear that the practice was regarded with dis- 
favour by the Aryans, If it did occur, it was necessary to explain it away, or 
to prove that it was not a true case of polyandry. In fact the practice can be 
described as non-Aryan. It was certainly non-Vedic, and was strongly opposed 
by the Brfthmans. 

On the other hand, it was not denounced in the SUtras, though we must 
not infer from this that the P&ndus lived before the} were composed. 

Polyandry was practised by both the Tibetans and Dravidians, and this 
fact has often been brought forward to explain the reference to the polyandrous 
marriage in the MakdbkAratu, It has been suggested that, as the PS^dus were 
themselves a northern hill tribe or family, probably they were really poly- 
androus, and needed no excuse. The P&ndavas were of the Kshatriya caste 
and eqjoyed the lowest forms of marriage sanctioned by Manu; thus they 
would have little scruple in imitating the practices of the peoples they c6n- 
quered, especially as the number of their own women was bound *to be very 
limited. The subject is an interesting ^ne, especially when we remember 
that in modem timea the practice is almost entirely confined to the Indian 
Empire and Tibet 

In speaking of any form of human marriage it is as well to explain the 
exact scope of the terms employed. For instance, the word polygamy is 
now used as a generic term to include all forms of marriage which are non- 
monogamie, and not merely that form in which a single husband has more 
than one wife. 

There are three distinct forms of polygamy : 

1. Polygyny, where one man has more than one wife. 

2. Polya^iy, where one woman has more than one husband. 

3. Communal- or group-marriage, in which there is more than one husband 
and more than one wife in a single household. 

In a true case of polyandry, therefore^ t^ woman must be married to 
more than one husband, and not merely havfi one husband and several lovers, 
in India it is not so easy as it may appear to ascertain whether a woman is 
properly married or not We have alr^y ^en that in various localities 
ifitif i*re married (Vol. 1, App. IV) to idols, knives, drums, etc., and in making 
up their statistical, tablesi reporters of the Census of India were.in considerable 
doubt as to how to classify them. 

Amimg the Nairs or N&yars of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, marriage 
may mean either the formal ceremony of tying a tdU round the n^ of a 
▼OL. Up B 
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known m uU^a^u t or the oemmony of nelu] dlJiajiee at imsband and 
wife, known a» mmbmidham, 

jPor an interesting account of polyandry in Malaliar, reference should be 
made ^ H* Lohgiiirorth Dames* translation of the Book of Dueuie Batkoio^ 
ptibl&hed for the Hakluyt Society, 1918, 19^1, voL S, pp. 40, 40it^ 48, 

4S, 59, 59»^ do, 6in\ The passages are most ably annotated by Dames, and 
many useful references are given. 

Although polyandry can be described as non-existent among the N&yars 
of to^ay (except perhaps in certain remote country parts), its prevalence has 
been repeatedly testified by travellers and missionaries from the fifteenth 
century onwards. The two distinct marriage cerepionies have always existed, 
but the significance of the second has apparently greatly changed. The 
tmikattu took place (and still does) before the girl attains puberty, and the 
t&li is tied by a mock bridegroom. The second ceremony was a kind of 
official leave for the girl to cohabit with any Br&hman or N&yar she chose. 
Such men were in no way related; consequently this system of polyandry, 
if so it cab be called, is k.iown as non-fratemal. 

The more usual variety of polyandry is that in which the woman marries 
the head of a family of brothers, the younger ones sharing the marital rights. 
This fraternal polyandry is still found widely disseminated in Tibet and 
the neighbouring Him&layan regions, as well as among the Todas of the 
NilgiH hills. Full references and adequate accounts of polyandry in these 
regions, as well as evidence from the Pacific Islands, and isolated cases in 
Africa and elsewhere, have been collected and admirably presented by 
Westermarck in his History of Huraan Marriage, fifth edition, 1921, vol. iii, 
chapters xxix and xxx. 

Thus there is no need for repetition here. It will suffice to enumerate 
briefly the different suggestions put forward to explain polyandry and to add 
any fresh reference of importance. 

We will take fraternal polyandry first. The most usual explanation given 
is excess of males over females. This has been found to exist in most localities 
where polyandiy occurs — viz. Siberia, Turkestan, Tibet, Mongolia, North and 
Central Bhutan, on the Sikkim-Bengal frontier, among the Todas and in 
Coorg in South India. It has also been noticed in the New Hebrides, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, the Hawaian Islands and New Caledonia. 

Some of the other possible causes of polyandry may be looked for in the 
factors which have produced this shortage of women. 

For the 1921 Census of India the followiiig causes of the low proportion of 
females to males in the Indian Empire were suggested as a basis for inquiry : — 

1. j^fij^tjcide. 

^8. Negmt of fediale children. 

A Evil effwala of early mirriage and premature ehlld-bearing. 

4^ High tdrth-fate and primitive methods of midwifery. 

5. Hi^ treatment accorded to women, especially widows. 

reporil 4howe4 that the two commonest causes of paucity of fsiaxtes 
were 8 and 4. |hAtii|idde was rare, although ito practice in former Umes 
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in such provinces as the Panj&b and Bon^bay may still have cfect in the low 
female Urth^rate* 

In Easterfi Bengal and the Central India Agency the hard iife of the 
women has also to be taken into account^ while in Travancore, where the 
women are well cared for both before and after marriage^ the sole eanse of 
the excess of males is that their mortality is ihcieasingly small. 

There are^ however^ other reasons for a general scarcity of women, which 
are not at first apparent. For instance, polygyny of the richer classes may 
lead to polyandry among the poorer families. In many countries a wife is an 
expensive luxury, and consequently the brothers club together to meet the cost. 

There are still other factors to be considered. Polyandry of the fraternal 
variety strengthens fismily ties, and keeps the property intact. 

Amonj the pastoral tribes of Tibet and Southern India a man will 
wander for months on end with his fiocks, leaving his brothers and co- 
husbands in charge of their common wife. 

When considering non<fratemal polyandry none of these factors applies, 
and*-we have to look for other reasons to explain the practice as formerly 
found among the Nayars. 

It cannot be said that they are in a stage of development only a 
little further advanced than promiscuity, because, on the contrary, they are 
considerably more highly civilised than the neighbouring castes who do not 
practise polyandry. 

The explanation probably lies in the history of the Nayars. They were 
originally a military caste, and as such adhered to a system of polity incom- 
patible with the then existing marriage state. The men never lived in the 
same houses as the women with whom they consorted, and inheritance' ran 
through the mother. Burton, in his first published work, Goa and the Blue 
Mountains, 1851, p. S18 et seq., drew attention to this very point: '‘The 
domestic ties, always inconvenient to a strictly military population, were 
thereby [the Brahmaic adoption of the Matriarchal inheritance] conveniently 
weakened, and the wealth, dignity and unbroken unity of interests were 
preserved for generations unimpaired in great and powerful families, which, 
had the property been divided among the several branches, according to the 
general practice of Hinduism, would soon have lost their weight and influence. 
As it was unnecessary that a woman should be removed from her home, or 
introduced into a strange family, the eldest nephew on the sister's side, when 
he became the senior male member of the household, succeeded, as a matter of 
course, to the rights, property and dignity of Karnovun [head of the house]." 

For other suggested origins of the non-fratemal polyandry reference 
should be mdde to Westermarck, op. cU,, vol. iii, pp. 198-SO6. 

In condusion, 1 would quote a short passage from his summary on p. $06 : 

"To explain in full why certain factors in some cases give rise to 
pblyandiy and in other cases not is as impossible as it often is to say 
exactly why one people is monogamous and another people polygynous. 
But, generally speaking, there can be little doubt thdt the main reason why 
polyandry is not more commonly practised is the natural desire in mmt then 
to be in exclusiye possession of their wives/' — vm.p. 



CHAPTER XVI 


T hen Yaugandhar&ymta and the other ministers 
[ilQ managed to conduct the King of Vatsa with 
his beloved, by the above-mention^ stratagem, to 
Lftvftnaka. The king arrived at that place, which, by the 
roar of the host echoing through it, seemed, as it were, 
to proclaim that the ministers* object would be successfully 
attained. And the King of Magadha, when he heard that 
the lord of Vatsa had arrived there with a large following, 
trembled, anticipating attack. But he, being wise, sent 
an ambassador to Yaugandharftya^, and that excellent 
minister, well versed in his duties, received him gladly. The 
King of Vatsa, for his part, while staying in that place, ranged 
every day the wide-extended forest for the sake of sport. 

One day, the king having gone to hunt, the wise Yaugan- 
dhar&ya^a, accompanied by Gopfilaka, having arranged what 
was to be done, and taking with him also Ruma^vat and Vas- 


antaka, went secretly to the Queen V&savadattft, who bowed 
at their approach. There he used various representations 
to persuade her to assist in furthering the king’s interests, 
though she had been previously informed of the whole 
affair by her brother. And s^e agreed to the proposal, 
^OMwadaua thot^h it inflicted on her the pain of separation. 


her part What, indeed, is there which women of good 
m tke family, who are attached to their husbands, will 


not endure ? Thereupon the skilful YaugandharfiyaQa 


made her assume the appearance of a BrShman woman, 
having. C^yen her a cham which enabled her to change 
h<y S^pe. And he ipade Vasantska oh^eyed, und like a 
Bfi^dunra 6py, and as foi: himself, lip in the same way 
nasiiip»ed thp Pipp^tnoce of mi old Btahman. Then that 
mifl|l^-mmded o^ to(& l^e queeii, af^ she had assumed 
Ibfie i^rpeas^ihiip^ by yasantaka, ^ out 

Ipisdtely for the toifn of Magadha. Alpd so Vfisavadattft 


20 
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Idt her house and went ih hodily faesenoe ahmg the road, 
though die wandered in spirit to her husband* Then 
Ruinapvat burned h^ pav^um with fire, and exdaimed 
aloud : “ Alas I alas 1 the queen and Vassntalca ta» burnt.'* * 
And so in that place there arose to hraven at .tlie same time 
flames and lamentation ; the flames gradually sulmded t not 
so the sound of weeping. 

Thra Yaugandhar&ya^a^ with Vfisavadatt& mid Vasan* 
taka, reached the dty of the King Magadha, and seeing 
the Princess Padm&vat! in the garden he went up to her with 
those two, though the guards tried to prevent him. And 
Padmfivatl, when she saw the Queen Vfi8avad«tt& in the ihress 
of a BrShman woman, fell in love with her at first sight. The 
princess ordered the guards to desist from their opposition, 
and had Yaugandhar&ya^, who was disguised as a Brfthman, 
conducted into her presence. And she addressed to him 
The two this question: “Great BrShman, who is this girl 

Qiieeiu meet you have with you, and why are you come ? ” 
And he answered her : “ Princess, this is my dai^hter, 
AvantikS by name, and her husband, being addicted to 
vice,* has deserted her and fled somewhere or other. So I 
will leave her in your care, iUustrious lady, while I go and 
find her husband and bring him back, which i^ill be in a short 

* The ctoiy of the itratagem of Yaugsndhertjra^e forms the |dot of a 
drama known as Seapoa-vdsavadaUd, attribute to the poet Bhisa, althoutii 
thto aothorshtp is uncertain. Its date is given by scholars at widely differing 
periods, varying from the fourth century «.c. to the seventh century A.D. The 
letest discussions on the subject will be found in the Jowm. Bop. At, Soe., 
as follows:— Banerji-^tri, "The Plays of Bhtsa," July .1921, pp. S67*SSS; 
Barnett, "Bhtsa,” Oct 1981, pp. 587-5$9; Thomas, "The FUy»,of Bhisa,” 
Jan. 1988, pp. 79*8S. See also A. K. and K. R. Pisharoti, " Bbfsa’s Works, 
ate they Genuine?” — Buff. ScA, Orient, Stud,, vol. Mi, 1985, pp. 107-117. 

Translations of the Soapna.viltmmdottA have been made into several 
European languages. For the English rendei^Ogs reference Should be made 
to those fay iL Rama Pisharoti, Quart. Jourti SfytAit, Soe., Bangalore, Jah., 
Apr., ’July, 1980, Aid Jan. 1981 ; and V. S. Sukthankar, Oxford, 1985. A foil 
tebliogtaidiy of texts, translations and critical articles appears in SukthankaFs 
"Stupes in Bhisa," Joum. Bam. Br, Bop, At. Soc., vol. xxvi, Ko. 8, 1985, 
pp. 850-849.— N.M.P. 

This is Uterally true. The king was addicted to the ryoasaa, or vice, of 
hunUng. 
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tibiie. And let this one-eyed boy, her brother, reinain here 
near her, in order that she noay not be grieved at haring to 
remain alone.” He said this to the princess^ and she granted 
his req[uest, and, taking leave of the queen, the good minister 
quickty returned to iLftv&naka. 

Then Padmftvatl took with her y9savadatt&, who was 
passing und^ the name of Avantika, and Vasantaka, who 
accom{Nmied her in the form of a one-eyed boy.; and showing 
her excellent disposition by her kind reception and affection- 
ate treatment of them, entered her splendidly adorned palace ; 
and there Vasavadatta, seeing Sita in the history .cf Rama 
represented upon the painted v^^alls, was enabled to bear her 
own sojTbw.* And Fadmavati perceived that Vasavadatta 
vras a pmon of very high rank, by her shape, her delicate 
softness, the gracebil manner in which she sat down and ate, 
and also by the smell of her body,* which was fragrant as the 
blue lotus, and so she entei|^Jpined her with luxurious comfort 
to her heart’s content, even such as she enjoyed herself. 
And she thought to herself : “ Surely she is some distin- 
gtdriied pemcm remaining here in concealment; did not 
Drat^adH remain concealed in the palace of the King of 
Virata ? ” Then Vasavadatta, out of regard to the princess, 
made for her ujifading garlands and forehead-streaks,* as the 

* Hie peinting wonld represent Slt& in a cave in Ladkft guarded by female 

demons, ^e bad been abducted by Riva^a, and, on her refusing to become 
bis wife, had been confined in the cave, where she was patientiv waiting for 
Htm a to rescfue her. See Book 111 of the -n.m.p. 

* ThO section of ladies of high rank and the continual use of cosmetics 
after the bath would drabtless give a perfume to the skin which would require 
omtinned dltme to entirely eradicate. At a &ihman wedding the bride is only 
allowed to hsO scented soaps provided they contain no animal fats. — r.m.p. 

*^e are told in the text that VisavadatU ^d learned this art from the 
King It ^1 he rememlwred that he, in his turn, had acquired the 

ait ftotn ^ *|*fhe Vasnn^l, srhom he had rescued from a Savara (see VoL 1, 
Pr i^wenet, therefore, troal be tiie or spangies worn by 

- *“4 .meveiy to the S/ahi, m caite marksj 

al||^^'ei|)itMri^<>l-^ 

The himie ia deifted tvhleh means a mi^ the fiinhead 

'Hie' bail* 'hf the fiM is M^/'wfai'eh' it 
'SHliiiM il-frieott of mica or gtarn'ls'idtoASd as an 

dh^iGdrtliiiM them, $nd givai a plate of twenty-four apecimem in 
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IQng of Vstsa had previously tought her ; and Padtnftvati’s 
mother, seeing her adorned with them, asked’ her privately 
who had made those garlands and streams. Then Padm&vatX 
said to ha : “ There is dwelling here in my house a certain 
lady of the name of Avantik& ; she made aU these for me.’* 
When her mother heard that she said to her : “ Then, my 
daughter, she is not a woman : she is some goddess, since she 
possesses such knowledge; gods and also hermits remain 
in the houses of good people for the sake of deluding them, 
and in proof of this listen to the following anecdote : — 

/17. Story of Kunii 

There was once a king named Ktmtibhoja ; and a her- 
mit of the name of Durvasas, who was exceedingly fond 
of deluding people, came and stayed in his palace. He 

colour in his Tribes and Castes of ike Central Provinces (vol, iv, pp. 106-110). 
He says that the fikll is worn iti the Hindustani districts and not in the south. 
Women from RAjputana^ such as the MArwari Banias and Banj&ras, wear large 
spangles set in gold^ with a border of jewels as well, if they can afford ft. 
Thus it will be seen that considerable art in making and designing fiklU can 
be achieved. 

The (ikii forms part of the sohdg or I 'cky trousseau. It is. made chiedy by 
the Lakheras and Patwas in the Jubbulpore, BetOl, Raipur and Saugor districts 
of the Central Provinces. It is affixed to the girl's forehead at her marriage 
and is worn until her husband's death. It appears that sometimes unmarried 
girls also wear small ornamental spangles. Another constituent of the sohilg 
is smdTtr, or vermilion, which is not usually worn if a tikti has already been 
affixed. The reason for this is that, as we have seen above, the basis of the 
tikti is vermilion. Thus we can look upon the fikti as a later development of 
the smear of vermilion. In some cases the bride and bridegroom mark each 
other with red lead, while the custom of mixing or exchanging blood furevails 
among certain Bengal tribes. It is Interesting to note that in Brittany the 
bridegroom sucks a drop of blood from an incision made below the bride’s 
left breajt (see F. C. Conybeare, Brittany Marriage Custom,” /'oft- lore, 
voL xviii, p. 44S, 1907). 

Evidwnce seems to point to the fact that all these uses of vermilion or 
red lead rre later survivals of the original blood rite by which a woman was 
received into her husband’s clan. This explanation has not^ however, found 
uni^^srsal acceptance, and Westennarck {Hktory of Human Marriage, vol. iU, 

44d-448) cbnsiderB that the colour red Is used in marriage rites in drcum- 
atanees which do not allow us to presume that ^e use of It is the survival 
at an earlier prabtl^ of ^ing human blood. Although he does not sdvahee 
proof to the eptllraty, he gives a large number of useftti r^jferences to articles 
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OGasmifi^med hk ^lu^iter Kwitji to attoid upon the 
h^»ut» .aiid ^ diligently uraited upon him. And one day h^ 
irahiiHi to proye her^ scad to her : “ Cooik boiled rice wirii 
xoilfc euger quiddy while I bathe, and I wiU come and 

eat; it.** Tbe sage said this and bathed qiii^y, and then he 
came to e^ it, and Kun^ brought hint the vessd fuU of that 
food ; and then the hermit, knowing that it was almost red- 
^ with rile heated rice, and seeing that she could not hdd 
it in her hands,* cast a look at the back of KuntI, and she, 
poveiving what was passing in the hermit’s mind, placed the 
vessel on her back ; then he ate to his hearths content, while 
Kunt^’s ba<h was being burned, and because, though she was 
terribly burnt, she stood without being at all discomposed, 
the hermit was much pleased with her conduct, and after he 
had eaten granted her a boon. 


[M]“ So the hermit remained there, and in the same way 
this Avantikft, who is now staying in your palace, is some 

on the nse of red In wedding rites. I hope to include a note on the colour 
red in a later volume. 

In conclusion 1 would quote from the writings of W. Crooke. In a paper 
on the '^Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills” (Joum, Anth, Inst, 1899, 
p; S40 ei he mentions a case of marriage by capture in which a Bhuiy&r 
girl wrestles with a youth as he applies yermilion to her hair. After discussing 
other modes of marriage he says ; " More obvious still is the motive of the 
blood covenant. Here we can observe the stages of the degradation of custom 
from the use of blood drawn from the little finger of the husband which is 
miaed with betel and eaten by the bride among some of the Bengal tribes 
(Risley, Trihe 9 wid Casta of Bengal^ ii, pp. 189, SOI). The next stage comes 
among the ICurmis, where the blood is mixed with lac dye. Lastly come the 
rites^ common to all these tribes, by which the bridegroom, often in secrecy, 
covered by a sheet, mbs vermilion on the parting of the girl’s hair, and the 
women^Mlallfons sipoar their toes with lac dye-r-all palpable degradations of 
the ori|dnal blood rit^. ” sacramental is clearly shown by the 

fhct that;* the widow alter her husband’s dea|h solemnly washes oiT the red 
from her hair or fiinjpi ihe Hltte box tn which she keeps the colouring matter 
ibto running ' 

The umic ^b^^ is veiy interestifig, and opens *^p a field for much 
1 1 rcM lor the of Dr Brodchaos. 
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distinguished person; tiierefore endenvour to conciliate 
her.” When she hea^ this frian the naoutii oi her mother, 
Pmlm&vatS showed the utmost considemtion for Vftsavadattft, 
who was living disguised in her palace. And VAsavadattA 
for her part, l^ing separated from her lord, remained there 
pale with bereavement, like a lotus in the nig^t.^ But the 
various boyish grimaces which Vasantaka exhibited,* again 
and again called a smile into her face. 

In the memiwhile the King of Vatsa, who had wandered 
away into very distant hunting-grounds, returned late in the 
evening to LAvAnaka. And there he saw the women’s apart- 
ments reduced to ashes by fire, and heard from his ministers 
that the queen was burnt, with Vasantaka. And when he 
heard it, he fell on the ground, and he- was robbed of his 
senses by unconsciousness, that seemed to desire to remove 
the painful sense of grief. But in a moment he came to him- 
self, and was burnt with sorrow in his heart, as if penetrated 
with the fire that strove to consume * the image of the queen 
imprinted there. 

Then overpowered with sorrow ho lamented, and thought 
of nothing but suicide ; but a moment after he began to 
reflect, calling to mind the following prediction “ From 
this queen shall be bom a son who shall reign over all the 
VidyAdharas. This is what the hermit NArada told me, and 
it cannot be false. Moreover, that same hermit warned me 
that I should have smrow for some 'time. And the affliction 
of GopAlaka seems to be but li|^t. Besides, I cannot detect 
any excessive grief in YaugandharAyapa and the other 
mini^rs, therefore I suspect the queen may possibly be 
alive. But the ministers may in this matter have employed 
a certain amount of politic artifice, therefore I may some 
day be reunited with the queen. So I see an end to this 
affliction.” * 

^ The hower closes when the suu sets. 

* To keqp lili duMcter ss s Brihiasii boy, 

’ 1 reed 

^ This satplckNi of Udsyaas seems to ntther weaken the plot. In the 
tile king is made to believe that not only Visavadatta but 
also Yangaodhaiipafa have been burnt to death. Thna the is 

considefably itrengti^ed,~ii.ii.p. 
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1%us rejecting, and being exploited by his ministeis, the 
king establhhed in Im heart self-contrdl. And 6o]ddaka 
sent off a private messenger inunediatdly; without anyone’s 
knowing of it, to his sister, to comfeart her, with an exact 
r^ort of the' state of affairs. Such being the situation in 
LfivAnaka, the spies of the King of Magadha, who were there, 
went off to him and told him all. The king, who was ever 
ready to seize the opportune moment, when he heard tiiis, 
was once more anxious to give to the King of Vatsa his 
daughter Padmavati, who had before been asked in marriage 
The Kin ministers. Then he communicated his 

agree* to his wishes with Tcspect to this matter to the King 
Marriage with of Vatsa, and also to Yaugandhar&ya^. And 
admuvaa advice of Yaugandhar&ya^a the King of 

Vatsa accepted the proposal, thinking to himself that perhaps 
this was the very reason why the queen had been concealed. 

Then YaugandharEyana quickly ascertained an auspicious 
moment, and sent to the sovereign of Magadha an ambassador, 
with an answer to his proposal, which ran as follows : — “ Thy 
desire is approved by us, so on the seventh day from this the 
King of Vatsa will arrive at thy court to marry Padmavati, 
in order that he may quickly forget VSsavadattfi.” This was 
the message which the great minister sent to that king. 
And that ambassador conveyed it to the King of Magadha, 
who received him joyfully. 

Then the lord of Magadha made such preparations for 
the joyful occasion of the marriage as were in accordance with 
his love for his daughter, his own desire and his wealth ; and 
Padmkvat! was delighted at hearing that she had obtained 
ihe bridegroom she detired ; but when V^vadattii heard that 
news she was depressed in spirit. That intelligence, when it 
reat^ied, her ea|r, changed the colour of her face, and assisted 
tiie transformation effected by her disguise. But Vasantaka 
sidd : “ In this way an enemy will be turned into a friend, 
lind ybui husband w^ not be alienated from you.” This 

consoled her like a confidante, and 

prepared !<» Fadmfivatl 
g liaidsiii^ aiid forehead^streaks^ both of heavenly 
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beauty, as her marriage was now nigh at hand t nnd when 
the seventh day from that arrived, the mohardi of Vatse 
actually came there with his troops, accompanied by his 
ministers, to marry her. How could he, in his state of be- 
reavement, have ever thought of undertaking such a thing, 
if he had not hoped in that way to recover the queen ? And 
the King of Magadha immediately came with great delight 
to meet him (who was a feast to the eyes of the king’s 
subjects), as the sea advances to meet the rising moon. 

Then the monarch of Vatsa entered that city of the 
King Magadha, and at the same time great joy entered 
the minds of the citizens on every side. There the Women 
beheld him fascinating the mind,^ though his frame was 
attenuated .from bereavement, looking like the God of Love 
deprived of his wife Rati. 

Then the King of Vatsa entered the palace of the lord 
of Magadha, and proceeded to the chamber prepared for the 
marriage ceremony, which was full of women whose husbands 
The Marriage Were stiU alive. In that chamber he beheld PadmS,- 
Ceremony yati adomed for the wedding, surpassing with the 
full moon of her face the circle of the full moon. And seeing 
that she had garlands and forehead-streaks such as he himself 
only could make, the king could not help wondering where 
she got them. Then he ascended the raised platform of the 
altar, and his taking her hand there was a commencement 
of his taking the tribute* of the whole earth. The smoke 
of the altar dimmed his eyes with tears, as supposing that 
he cculd not bear to witness the ceremony, since he loved 
V&savadattiL so much. Then the face of Padmfi,vsti, red- 
dened with circumambtilating the fire, appeared as if full of 
anger on. account of her perceiving what was passing in her 
husband’s mind. 

When the ceremony of marriage was completed, the King 
of Vatsa let the hand of Padm&vati quit his, but he never 
even for a moment allowed the image of V&savadatt& to be 
absent from his heart. Then the King of Magadha gave him 
jewels in sudi abimdance that the earth seemed to be deprived 

^ This applies also to the God of Love, who beVilders the mfnd. 

* Horn means “ hand,” and also " tribute.” 
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■ of gems, they all having been extracted. And Yaugan* 
dharAytu^ calling the fire to witness on that <>cca6ion, made 
the Bing Magadha undertake never to injure his master. 
So that festive scene proceeded, with the distribution of 
gaxm^s and ornaments,, with the scmgs of excellent minstrds 
and the dancing of dancing-girls. In the meanwhUe Vasa- 
vadatta remained unobserved, hoping for the glory of her 
husband, appearing* to be asleep, like the beauty of the 
moon in the day. 

Then the King of Vatsa went to the women’s apartments, 
and the skilful YaugandharAyana, being afraid that he would 
see the queen, and that so the whole secret would be divulged, 
said to the sovereign of Magadha : “ Prince, this very day 
the King of Vatsa ,will set forth from thy house.” The King 
of Magadha cons^ed to it, and then the minister made the 
very same announcement to the King of Vatsa, and he also 
approved of it. 

Then the King of Vatsa set out from that place, after his 
attendants had eaten and drunk, together with his ministers, 
escorting his bride PadmAvati. And V&savadattA, ascending 
a comfortablei carriage send by PadmAvati, with its great 
horses * also put at her disposal by her, went secretly in the 
rear of the army, making the transformed Vasantaka pre- 
cede her. At last the King of Vatsa reached LAvAnaka, and 
entered his own house, together with his bride, but thought 
all the time only of the Queen VAsavadattA. llie queen also 
arrived, and entered the house of GopAlaka at night, making 
the chamberlains wait round it. There she saw her biother 
GopAlaka, who showed her great attention, and she embraced 
his ned^ weeping, while his eyes filled with tears ; and at 
G»t |a<m^t araived YaugandharAya^, true to his previous 
A^teemem, togetho' with Rumanvat, and the queen showed 
dU due <xmrtesy. 

* I tsMd MW fbr oM. 

* I| seem mnDymiy to odd " its greet hones/’ sad this is ex- 

dW Dtt!^^i{Masid text, where we dad tan sHtdoCera- 
rf ' tiioB meaabig that atteadants of Ugh taak 

pat at bar .Sjsa S^p< 7 eri " Stadles about the KoA^tanitOgara" 

(. Xm. 4dai£ Anid., idli. No. iSOI, p. A7. 
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And while he was engaged in dispelling the qiieen’s grid^, 
caused by the great effort she had made and her s^aradcm 
from her husband, those chamberlains repaired to l^adm&vatt. 
and said : ** Queen, Avanti^ has arrived, but she has in a 
strange way dismissed us, and gone to the house of Prince 
Ch>p&laka.” When Padm&vati heard that represmtation 
from her diamberlains she was alarmed, and in the presence 
of the King of Vatsa answered them : ** Go and say to 
Avantikh : * The queen says ; “ You are a dqxxdt in my 
hands, so what business have you where you are ? Come 
where J am.” ’ ” 

When they heard that they departed, and the king asked 
Padmfivat! in private who made for her the unfading garlands 
apd forehead-streaks. Then she said : **Tt is all the product 
of the great artistic skill of the lady named Avantikft, who 
was deposited in my house by a certain BrShman.” 

No sooner did the king hear that than he went off to 
the house of GopAlaka, thinking that surely Yasavadattfi 
woiild be there. Aud he entered the house, at the door of 
The ReunUm which eunuchs were standing,^ and within which 
toitk were the queen, Gopilaka, the two ministers 

Vneamdauii Vasantaka. There he saw Yfisavadattfi re- 

turned from banishment, like the orb of the moon frved 
from its eclipse. Then he fell on the earth delirious with the 
poison of grief, and trembling was produced in the heart 
of YasavadattS.. Then she too fell on the earth with limbs 
pale from separation, and lamented aloud, blaming her own 
conduct. And that couple, afflicted with grief, lamented 
so that even the face of Yaugandhar&yaim was washed with 
tears. 

And then Padmavat! too heard that wailing, which 
seemed so little suited to the occasion, and came in a state of 
bewilderment to the place whence it proceeded. And gradu- 
ally finding out the truth with respect to the king and Yfisa- 
va^tta, she was reduced to the same state ; for good women 
are affectionate and tender-hearted. And Yfisavadattfi fre- 
quently exclaimed with tears : “ What profit is there in my 

^ Reading ioMmragthiUtmaJMtiaram as one word.^ 1 shall give a long 

note on Indian eunuchs in a later volume (Chapter XXXIll). — n.k.p. 
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li£s that; causes <mly sorrow to my huslraad T “ Tben the 
ca^ Yai|fan4har^yai7a said to the King i»f Vatsa ; ** Emg, 
1 have done att th^ in (urder to make you universtd emperor» 
by marrying you to Ihie daughter of the soyerdgn ci Sfaipuiha, 
ai^ the queen is not in the sli^test d^ree to blame ; more- 
over this, her rival wife, is witness to her good behaviour 
during her absence from you.” 

Thereupon Padmavatl, whose mind was free from jealousy, 
said : “ I am ready to enter the fire on the spot to prove her 
innocence.” And the king said : “ I am in fault, as it was 
for my sake that the queen endured this great afiliv.tion.” 
And Yfisavadattg, having firmly resolved, said : ” I must 
enter the fire to clear from suspicion the mind of the king.” 

Then the wise YaugandharHya^a, best of right-actirg 
men, rinsed his mouth, with his face towards the east, and 
spoke a blameless speech : “ If I have been a benefactor to 
this king, and if the queen is free from stain, speak, ye 
guardians of the world ; if it is not so, I will part from my 
body.”^ Thus he spoke and ceased, and this heavenly 
utterance was heard ; “ Happy art thoui, O King, that hast 
for minister Yaugandharayi^, and for wife V&savadatta, 
who in a former birth was a goddess ; not the slightest blame 
attaches to her^” Having uttered this the Voice ceased. 

AH wl^o were present, when they heard that sound, which 
resounded through aU the regions, delightful as the deep 
thundor roar at the first coming of the rain-clouds, having 
mdured affliction for a long time, lifted up their hands* 
and plainly imitated peafowl in their joy. Moreover, the King 
of Vatsa and Oopfilaka praised that proceeding of Yaugan- 
dharftya^a’s, and the former already considered that the 
whole eaitili was subject to him. Then that king, possessing 
those two wives, whose affection was every day increased by 
living with him, like joy and tranquillity come to visit him in 
bodily Iprn^ was in a state of supreme felicity. 

lu^ «t tlM ecd oi liiii clia{>ter. — n.m.p. 

Uie DargipMaSd text fatda ulktmdk»gf ea maram, etc., meBning 
r;V)ibfted »;eck«,'\wiiid> i* 9>ore In keeping with the rect of the simile 
"with ttplifl*^ 
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NOTES ON THE '^ACT OF TRUTH” MOTIF IN FOLK-LORE 

1 have been a benefactor to this king, and if the f’^eeh is free from 
•tain, speak, yt guardians of the world ; if it is not so, I Will part from my 
body ” (p. 30), 

This is a good example of the ^^act of truth” mdif, to which reference 
has already be made in Vol. 1, pp. ]66, l67. As I stated on p, 166, 1 intend 
(in a note to Chapter XXXVI) giving examples of the various uses to which 
the ntotif can be put, and the numerous ways in which it can be introduced. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself here to explaining the meaning of the motif 
and the religious significance attached to the act. 

Truth has been regarded all over the world and in all ages as irresi|tible, 
as something possessing a power which even gods cannot spurn, and from 
which the wicked shrink in terror. The deities of the Jew, the Christian 
and4he Mohammedan are regarded as acting in accordance with truth — one 
might almost say as being the personification of truth in its widest sense. No 
wonder, then, that the utterance of a simple truth was considered sufficiently 
powerful to cause miracles to take place. For instance, we read in $ Kings i, 
10-12: *^And Elijah answered and said to the captain of fifty. If I be a man 
of God, then let fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty^ 
And there came down fire from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty.” 

It lies at the background of the magic art of primitive peoples and is still 
used in some form or other among the most civilised countries. We have all 
heard a man in expressing surprise, or in making a resolution, begin with the 
words ^^as sure as my name's so-and-so ...” This is a form of oath intro- 
duced by a statement of absolute truth, thus lending power to what follows. 

It is obvious what a useful motif the '^act of truth” can become in 
the hands of the story-teller. The hero or heroine is in a tight corner and 
suddenly, as a deu 9 ex machina, an ^^act of truth ” saves the situation. It is as 
sudden and unexpected as the use of the dqkada motif (see Vol. I, pp. 221- 
228) when a woman suddenly demands some jewel, fruit or animal, which 
at once starts an entirely fresh series of adventures, when the dutiful husband 
sets out on his journeys to procure the desired article. 

The word sachchednriifS, or simply kiriya, is used to express an act of truth ” 
in Pali, but satySdkukth&naij^ (*^ truth-command ”) and tatyavSdya ('^truth- 
utterance”) are also found. For fuller details see Burlingame, Joum, Boy. 
Asiat, Soc., July 1917, p* 429 ct seq., to wh(»e article I am indebted for much 
of tbe information contained in my notes on this motif. 

Owing to the omnipotence of truth we^me not surprised to find that 
a direct appeal to its great power is not a casual action, but a formality of 
conridelrable religious importance. In the present text of the Ocean of Stoty 
we read that Yaugandhar&ya^ rinsed his mouth, with his face towards the 
east, and spoke a blameless speech.” Thus before making hts tachcheMri^ be 
performed distinct religious acts — ^firsUy he turns in the direction in which all 
Brahmans turn at sunrise, read the Vedas and make their daily ofierings, and 
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fecondljr he imilergocs « form of purification. He it then in a fit state to 
t invoke the fTeat power of truth to his aid. 

The actual form of the act differs considerabljr— thus in ohe instanofi when 
the BttddV ^ * previous existence as a quail, before inaking his *^act of 
truth/* he ponders deeply on the Buddhas of the past knd their great powers 
and achievements. In another instance a king and qqeeui wishing to cross 
rivers dryshod, meditate on the virtues of the Buddhai the Law and the Order. 
Numerous other examples could be given. There is no necessity for the truth 
to refer to good actions, qualities or resolutions. It can, on the contrary, have 
reference to the very opposite* A man may affirm he is a liar and a scoundrel 
of the deepest dye, a woman may state she is the lowest kind of prostitute — 
it matters not, as long as it is the absolute truth — and as a result their power 
will be temporarily as great as the mightiest king or most righteous Br&hman. 

The locut classicus of the act of truth *' is one of the ^alogues of King 
Milinda and the Buddhist sage Nagasena {MUindapanhd, 119-123). The king 
inquires whether Nagasens’s statement tlmt Sivi received Heavenly Eyes is 
not inconsistent with the Scriptural statement that the Heavenly Eye cannot 
be produced after the destruction of the physical cause. Nagasena explains 
that it was the power of truth that caused the restoration of Sivi's eyesight, 
and continues as follows 

But, your Majesty, is there such a thing in the world as Truth, by which 
truth-speakers perform an Act of Troth } — Yes, reverend sir, there is in the 
world such a thing as Truth. By Truth, reverend Nagasena, truth^speakers 
perform an Act of Truth, andliy this means cause rain, extinguish fire, counter- 
act poison, and do all manner of other things besides that have to be done. 
—Well then, your Majesty, the tv.o statements are perfectly consistent and 
harmonious. King Sivi received Heavenly Eyes by the power of Youth: by 
the power of Truth, your Majesty, on no other basis, is the Heavenly Eye 
produced ; the Truth alone was in this case the basis for the production of the 
Heavenly Eye. 

The case was precisely the same, your Majesty, as when accomplished 
persons recite a Truth, saying, * Let a mighty cloud send down rain ’ ; and 
immediately upon their recitation of the Truth, a mighty cloud sends down 
rain. Your Majesty, is there stored up in the sky any cause of raio,'i>y which 
the mighty cloud sends down rain ? — Of course not, reverend sir ; the Truth 
alone is in this case the cause whereby the mighty cloud sends down rain. 
— In precisely the same manner, your Miqesty, no ordinary cause operated 
in the case in question ; the Truth almie was in that case the bads for the 
produedon of the Heavenly Eye. 

ft was precisely the same, your Majesty, as when accomplished persons 
re^e a TruUi, sayii^g, *Let the mighty mass of flaring, flaming fire turn 
bira* l.and immediately upon their recitation of the Truth, the mighty mass 
of fiai^^ fiaming fire turns back. ... It was precisely the same a« wL^n 
accompMed pei^its recite a Truth, saying, ' Let the deadly poison become 
an antidote ' ; ipnnediately upon thehr redution cf the Truth the deadly 
ppison becomes an aall^e. Your Majsnty, is there stored up in this deadly 
poison any cause whereby ii immediately becomes an antidote ? — Of course 
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not^ f^eraid sir; Hie l^th Alone ie In this oaie the cause of the immediate 
eountetacHoB of the deadly fwison.— In precisely the same manner^ your 
Majesty, In the ease of King Sivi, the Troth alone, to the exclusion of any 
ovdinaty causey was the basis ^for the production of the Heavenly Eye'* 
(Buiiingame’s translation, pp. 457, 458 of Jtmm, Roy^ As, op. cit.). 

In oonelnsion Nigasena gives instances of the '^act of truth** causing 
the ocean to roll back, and a river to How backwards. — n.m.p. 



CHAPTER XVII 


T he next day the King of Vatsa, sitting in private 
M vrith Vftsavadatt^ and Padm&vati, engaged in a 
festive banquet, sent for Yaugandharfiyana, Gopftlaka, 
Runuuitvat and Vasantaka, and had much confidential con- 
versation with them. Then the king, in the hearing of them 
all, told the following tale, with reference to the subject of 
his separation from his beloved : — 

18 . Story of IJrvnH^ 

Once on a time there was a king of the name of Puru- 
ravas, who was a devoted worshipper of Vishnu ; he traversed 
heaven as well as earth without opposition, and one day, as 
he was sauntering in Nandana, the garden of the gods, a 
certain Apsaras of the name of Urva^i, who was a second 
stupefying weapon * m the hands of Love, cast an eye upon 
him. The moment she beheld him, the sight so completely 
robbed her of her senses that she alarmed the timid minds 
oS. Rambhfi. and her other friends. The king too, when he 
saw that torrent of the nectar of beauty, was quite faint with 
thirst, because he could not obtain possession of her. Then 
Vishigtu, who knoweth all, dwelling in the sea of milk, gave 
the following command to NSrada, an excellent hermit, who 
came to visit him : “ O divine sage,* the King Purfiravas, at 
present abiding in the garden of Nandana, having had his 
mind captivated by Urva^!, remains incapable of bearing the 
pam of separation from his love. Therefore go, O hermit, 
and, in|orming Indra as from me, cause that Urva$i to be 

^ interesting stoiy, dsUng back to R^-Veda days, is fully treated 
in Aapoidlx I of this vciume, See pp. 8iS-259. — n.m.p. 

' « This, with the water weapon, and teat of whirlwind, is mentioned in 
the AtedlytqM and the Vtkira Ckarita. 

* Or E^arshi, belmigtng to the highest class of |Ushis or patriSrchal 
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quickly given to the king.” Jiving received thhi order 
Vis|kq.u, N&rada undertone to execute it, and gpuig to 
FurOxavas,. who was in the state described, roused him ftom 
his lethamy and said to him : ” BJse up, 0 ; for thy 

sake I amsent here by Yishpu, fmr that g^ ddes not neglect 
the sufferings of those who are unfeignedly devoted to him.” 
With these words, the hmnit N&rada cheered up Purflravas, 
and then went with him into the presence of the king of 
the gods. 

Then he communicated the order of Vishnu to Indra, who 
received it with reverent mind, and so the hermit caused 
Urva^i to be given to Puirilravas. That gift of Urvail 
deprived the inhabitants of heaven of life, but it was to 
Urva^i herself an elixir to restore her to life. Then Pur&ravas 
returned with her to the earth, exhibiting to the eyes of 
mortals the wonderful spectacle of a heavenly bride. Thence- 
forth those two, Urvai^i and that king, remained, so to speak, 
fastened together by the leash of gazing on one another, so 
that they were unable to separate. One day PurQravas went 
to heaven, invited by Indra to assist him, as a war had arisen 
between him and the D&navas. In that war the King of the 
Asuras, named M&y&dhara, was slain, and accordingly Indra 
held a great feast, at which all the nymphs of heaven dis- 
played their skill.^ And on that occasion FurQravas, when 
he saw the nymph Rambha performing a dramatic dance 
called chalita* with the teacher Tumburu standing by her, 
laughed. Then Rambh& said to him sarcastically : “ I sup- 
pose, mortal, you know this heavenly dance, do you not ? ” 
Purflravas answered; “Prom associating with Urva^i, I 
know dances which even your teacher Tumburu does not 
know.” When Tumbimi heard that, he laid this curse on 
him in his wrath : “ Mayest thou be separated frmn Urva^ 
until thou propitiate Kpshpa.” When he heard that curse, 
PurOravas went and told Urvafi what had happened to 
him, which was terrible as “ a thunderbolt hxxm the blue.” 
Immediately some Gandharvas swooped down, without the 

^ Durg&praslul readd pranfUa instead of pravrtta, thus the translation 
would oe ; where the Apsarases executed their dancefL'*-^N.M,p. 

^ This dance is mentioned in Act I of the MdlavikUgnmUra, 
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kbig seeing them, and carried off tJrvall, whither he knew 
not. T^ven PurQravas, knowing that the calamity was due 
to that curse, went and performed penance to appease Vishnu 
in the hermitage of Badarikfi. 

But tJrvaff, remaining in the country of the Gandharvas, 
afflicted at her separaticm, was as void of si^nse as if she had 
been dead, asleep, or a mere picture. She kept herself alive 
with hiding for the end of the curse, but it is wonderful 
that she did not lose her hold on life, while she remained 
like the female chakrav&ka during the night, the appointed 
time of her separation from the male bird. And PurQravas 
propitiated Vishnu by that penance, and, owing to Vishpu 
having been gratified, the Gandharvas surrendered Urv^ 
to him. So that icing, reunited to the nymph whom he had 
recovered at the termination of the curse, enjoyed heavenly 
pleasures, though living upon earth. 


[M] The king stopped speaking, and V§savadatt& felt an 
emoticm of shame at havLig endured separation, when she 
heard of the attachment of Urva^i to her husband. 

Then Yaugandhar&yaQa, seeing that the queen was 
abashed at having been indirectly reproved by her husband, 
said, in order to make him feel in his turn ^ : “ King, listen 
to this tale, if you have not already heard it : 


19. Story of VihUasma 

There is on this earth a city of the name of TimirS., the 
dwelling of the Goddess of Prosperity; in it there was a 
fam<^ king muned Vihitasena; he had a wife named 
TejomI,. a v^ goddess upon earth. That king was ever 
fflmging mi her neck, devoted to her embraces, and could not 
even b^ dlat his body should be for a short time scratened 
with die coat of mail. And once there came upon the king 

1 The Doqil^^Hniiild text nuke* bettte lenie: *'in order to d^>el that 
tiiotti^t fran her wind See Siie 3 rer, op. cit., pp. 97'98 .— n.m.p. 
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a lingering fever with diminishing intensity ; and the physi> 
cians forl^e him to continue in the queer’s society* But 
when he was excluded from the society of queen, there 
was engendered in his heart a disease not to hie reached by 
medicine mr treatment. Tlie physicians told the ministers 
in private that the disease might relieve itself by fear or the 
stroke of some affliction. The ministers reflected : ** How 
can we produce fear in that brave king, who did not tremble 
when an enormous snake once fell on his back, who was not 
confused when a hostile army penetrated into his harem ? 
It is useless thinking of devices to produce fear; what are 
we ministers to do with the king ? ” Thus the ministers 
reflected, and after deliberating with the queen, cmicealed 
herj and said to the king : “ The queen is dead.” While the 
king was tortured with that exceeding grief, in his agitation 
that disease in his heart relieved itself.^ When the king had 
got over the pain of the illness, the ministers restored to him 
that great queen, who seemed like a second gift of ease, sind 
the king valued her highly as the saviour of his life, and as 
too wise to bear auger against her afterwards for concealing 
herself. 


[Ml“ For it is care for a husbapd’s interests that entitles 
a king’s wife to the name of queen ; by mere compliance 
with a husband’s whims the name of queen is not obtsdned. 
And discharging the duty of minister means undivided 
attention to the burden of the king’s aflairs, but the com- 
pliance with a king’s passing fancies is the characteristic of 
a mere courtier. Accordingly we made this effort in order 
to come to terms with your enemy, the King of Magadha, 
and with a view to your conquering the whole earth. So it 
is not the case that the queen, who, through love for you, 
endured intolerable separation, has done you a wrong ; on 
tne contrary she has conferred on you a ^eat benefit.” 

When the King of Vatsa heard this true speech of his prime 

^ Literally, " broke.” The lySdki <«c disease must have been of the nature 
of an abscesj^, 
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minister^ he tiiought that he himself was in tihe wrong, and was 
quite si^fied. And he said : ** I know this well enough, that 
^e qveetxi, like Policy incarnate in bodily form, abting unda* 
your inepiradon, has bestowed upon me the dominion of 
the e^h. Rut that unbecoming speech which I uttaed was 
due to excessive aiffection. How can people whose minds are 
blinded with love bring themselves to deliberate calmly ? ” ^ 
With such conversation that King of Vatsa brought the day 
and the queen’s eclipse of shame to an end. 

On the next day a messenger sent by the King of Magadha, 
who had discovered the real state of the case, cam': to the 
sovereign of Vatsa, and said to him as from his master: 
“ We have been deceived by thy ministers, therefore take such 
steps as that the worid may not henceforth be to us a place 
of misCTy.” 

When he heard that, the king showed all honour to the 
messenger, and sent him to Padm&vati to take his answer 
from her. She, for her part, being altogether devoted to 
Vftsavadatta, had an interview with the ambassador in her 
presence. For humility is an unfailing characteristic of 
good women. The ambassador delivered her father’s message ; 
“My daughter, you have been married by an artifice, and 
your husband is attached to another, thus it has come to 
pass that 1 reap in misery the fruit of being the father of 
a daughter.’’ But Padm&vati thus answered him : “ Say 
to my father from me here : * What need of grief ? For my 
husband is very indulgent to me, and the Queen Visavadatta 
is my affectionate sister, so my father must not be angry with 
my husband, unless he wishes to break his own plighted 
fiskh and my heart at the same time.’ ’’ 

this becoming answer had been given by Padmft* 
yatt, thilf Que«s Vfisavadattfi hospitably entertained the am* 
bUsnadoir and then satit him away. When the ambassador 
had de|»arted, Padniavati remained somewhat depressed with 
re|^, ealhng tb her father’s house. Then Vfisava- 
dattft y amtise her, and he came 

ni^^ ahd ohrjeet proceeded to tell the following 

^ ^ Antiiire ct eaftere vix dco conceditur'* (Publius Syrus). 
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'20. Story of Somaprobka 

There is a city, the ornament of the earth, call^ P&^- 
putra,^ and in it there was a great merchant *iamed Hhar- 
mampta. He had a wife named Chandraprahhft, and she 
on(^n a time became pregnant, and brought forth a daughter 
beautiful in all her limbs. That girl, the mcnn^t she was 
bom, illuminated the chamber with her beauty, spoke dis- 
tinctly,* and got up and sat down. Then Dharmagupta, 

^ This great city (the modem Patna) was built about 482 b.c.^ and 
became t>^e capital of A^oka^ the first emperor of India (274-286 b.c.). It 
was known at this time as Pataliputta, which the Greek ambassador^ 
Megasthenes, corrupted to PaIibot.bra. As the great Buddhist centre, 
Aiioka enriched the city with magnificent temples and works of art of 
every kind. Its foundation is ascribed by Buddhists to Kalasoka, although 
nothing definite can be said on this point. 

The most curious fact connected with Piltaliputra is that from the seventh 
to eighteenth centuries a.d. its site seems to have been entirely lost, and 
many fantastic tales arose about its early history. One of these crept into 
the pages of Somadeva, as we have already seen (Vol. 1, p. 18 et seq,). 

In 1878 the Government Archaeological Survey of India reported that 
Pa^liputra must have stood near the modem Patna, but have been long 
since swept away by the Ganges. This theory, however, was disproved in 
1893 by the discovery of extensive ruin;, at Patna by Waddell and Spooner. 
The meaning of Pateliputra is still uncertain. It is said to signify the 
'«city of flowers,’* but this is the meaning of Kusumapura, another name 
for Pataliputra. (See the story of Harasvamin in Book V, Chapter XXIV^ 
and the twenty-second vampire story in jDhapter XCVI of the Ocean of 
Story.) Waddell considers it to mean simply the ^'son of PAfali,” from the 
old seaport at the mouth of the Indus. See D. B. Spooner, " The Zoroastrian 
Period of Indian History,” Joum. Roy. As. Soc., 1915, p. 63 el seq.; L. A. 
Waddell, Discovery of the Lost Site of P^aUpulra^ 1892; end /2fpori on the 
EsBcanatums of PdtaUpuira (Patna), 1903 . — n.m.p. 

* Liebrecht in an essay on some modem Greek songs (Zwr Folkskunde, 
p. 211) gives numerous stories of children who spoke shortly after birUi. It 
appears to have been generally considered an evil omen. Cf. the fiomanee 
of Merlin” (Dunlop’s History of Fiction^ Pk.l46)^ See a^so Baring Gould’s 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (new edition, 1869}» p* 170. In a startling 
announcement of the birth of Antichrist which appeared in l628> purporting 
to come from the brothers of the Order of St John, the following passage 
ticcurs: — ^"The child Is dusky, has pleasant mouth and eyes, teeth pointed 
hke those of a cat, ears large, stature by no means exceeding that of other 
children ; ike said incontinerit on his btrih, walked and talked perfectly well** 

See Crookci **The Legends of Krishim,” FoRc-Lore, Voh xi, 1900, p. 10. — 

N.ir.p* 
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sedng that the yromen in the lying>m chamber were astonished 
ai^ terrified, went there himself in a state of alarm. And 
immediately he asked that girl in. secret, bowing before her 
hiunbly : “ dordble one, who art thou that art thus become 
incarnate in my family ? ” She answered him : ** Thou must 
not give me in marriage to anyone ; as long as I remain in 
thy house, father, I am a blessing to thee ; what profit is 
there in inquiring further ? “ When she said this to him, 
Dharmagupta was frightened, and he concealed her in his 
house, giving out abroad that she was dead. 

Then that girl, whose name was Somaprabha, gradually 
gre^ up with human body, but celestial splendour of beauty. 
And one day a young merchant, of the name of Guhachandra, 
bdhdd her, as she was standing upon the top of her palj^e, 
looking on with delight at the celebration of the spring 
festival ; she clung like a creeper of love round his heart, so 
that he was, as it were, faint,* and with difficulty got home 
to his house. There he was tortured with the pain of love, 
and when his parents persistently importuned him to tell 
them the cause of his* distress, he informed them by the 
mouth of a friend. 

Then his father, whose name was Guhasena, out of love 
for his son, went to the house of Dharmagupta to ask him 
to give his daughter in marriage to Guhadiandra. Then 
Dharmagupta put off Guhasena when he made the request, 
desiring to obtain a daughter-in-law, and said to him : “ The 
fact is, my daughter is out of her mind.” * Consi^ring that 
he meant by that to refuse to give his daughter, Guhasena 
returned home, and there he beheld his son prostrate by the 
fever of love, and thus reflected : . “ I will persuade the king 
to move in this matter, for 1 have before this conferred an 
pbligatkm on him, and he will cause that maiden to be given 
to m^ Son, who is at the point of death.” Having thus deter- 

^ In the Dargapmsad text we find ttmt he was faint because* His heart 
was hit, as it ife^e, bjr aww/*— w.w.f. 

^ It seems euridbs Ihiiti, after publicly declaring that his daughter died 
bliNbh, he should say she wes alive, but mad. The Durgftprasfld 
text breads Mit Instead of *0r(kaio and making the 

meting, Whenm^ Jt Have a daughter, fcml ! which makes much better 
sense, and is, moreover, more in accordance wiUi the rest of the tale. — n.m.p. 
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mined, the merchant went and presmted to the king a splendid 
jewel, and made known to him his desire. The .king, for 
his part, being well disposed towards him, commissioned the 
head of the police to assist him, with whom 1 ^ went to the 
house of Dharmagupta, and surrounded it on all sides with 
troops,* so that Dharmagupta’s throat was choked with tears, 
as he expected utter ruin. 

Then Somaprabha said to Dharmagupta : ** Give me in 
marriage, my father; let not calamity befall you on my 
account ; but I must never be treated as a wife * by my 
husband, and thia agreement you must make in express terms 
with my future father-in-la w.” When his daughter had said 
this to him, Dharmagupta agreed to give her in marriage, 
after stipulating that she should not be treated as a wife * ; 
and Guhasena, with inward laughter, agreed to the condition, 
thinking to himself ; “ Only let my son be once married.” 
Then Guhachandra, the son of Guhasena, went to his own 
house, taking with him his bride Somaprabha. And in the 
evening his father said to him : “ My son, treat her as a wife, 
for who abstains from the society of his own wife ? ” * 

When she heard that, the bride Somaprabh§. looked angrily 
at her father-in-law, and whirled round her threatening fore- 
finger, as it were the decree of death. When he saw that 
finger of his daughter-in-law, the breath of that merchant 
immediately left him, and fear came upon all besides. But 
Guhachandra, when his father was dead, thought to himself : 
“ The goddess of death has entered into my house as a wife.” 
And thenceforth he avoided the society of that wife, though 
she remained in his house, and so observed a vow difficult as 
that of standing on the edge of a sword. And being inly 
consumed by that grief, losing his taste for all enjoyment, 
he made a vow and feasted Brahmans every day. And that 
wife of Lis, of heavenly beauty, observing strict silence, used 
always tc give a fee to those Brahmans after they had eaten. 

* Mare literally, '^blockaded his house with troops and his throat with 

tears.'* The Durgdprasad text reads euuhhihf “ with his breath.” — n.iw.p. 

* Literally, I mujt never be bedded by my husband.” — n.m.p. 

* Literally, "bedded.** — n.m.p. 

^ Literally, "put this bride to bed, for who will not lie with his wife,'* — k.m.p. 
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One 4ay an ag«i Brahnian, who had c(»ne to be fed, be- 
hdd exciting the wonder of the world by her dower of 
beau<Y ; then the BrShman, full of curiosity, secretly asked 
Gnhachandra ; “ Tell me who this young wife of yours is.” 
Then Guhachandra, being importuned by that Brithman, 
told him with afflicted mind her whole story. When he 
heard it, the excellent BrShman, full of compassion, gave him 
a charm for appeasing the fire, in order that he might obtain 
his desire. Accordingly, while Guhachandra was in secret 
muttering that charm, there appeared to him a BrShman 
from the midst of the fire. And that god of fire in the 
shape of a BrShman said to him, as he lay prostrate at his 
feet : “ To-day I will eat in thy house, and I will remain 
there during the night. And after I have shown thee the 
truth with respect to thy wife, I will accomplish thy de- 
sire.” When he had said this to Guhachandra, the Br^unan 
entered his house. There he ate like the other Brahmans, 
and lay down at night near Guhachandra for one watch of 
the night only, such was his unwearying zeal. And at this 
period of the night SomaprabhS, the wife of Guhachandra, 
went out of the house of her husband, all the inmates of 
which were asleep. At that moment, the BrShman woke up 
Guhachandra, and said to him ; “ Come, see ,what thy wife 
is doing.” 

And by magic power he gave Guhachandra and himself 
the shape of bees,'* and going out he showed him that wife 
of his, who had issued from the house. And that fair one 
Ouhachandra ^ distance outside the city, end the 

discovers his BrShman \vith Guhachandra followed her. There- 
" . upon Guhachandra saw before him a Nyagrodha * 
imne emg wide extent, bea^iful with its shady 

stem, and under it he heard a heaycTfiy sound of singing, 
sweety with strains floating on the air, accompanied with 
the liSusic of the lyre and the flute. And on *he trunk 

^ So in the twenty-lirst of Miss Stokes’ Indian Fairy Tales the faldr 
changes the Iking's son into a fly. Cf, also Veckenstedt's fVendische iSagen, 
p. 137. 

^ Ficus Indica. Such a tree is said to have shJtered an army. Its 
branches take root and form a natural cloister. Cj\ Milton's Paradise Losl, 
BooMK^ line 1000 ei 
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of the tree he saw a heavenly maiden,* like his wife in 
appearance, seated on a splendid throne, eclipsing by her 
beauty the moonbeam, fanned with white chowries, like the 
goddess presiding over the treasure of all the r oon’s beauty. 
And then Guhachandra saw his wife ascend that, very tree 
and sit down beside that lady, occupying half of her throne. 
While he was contemplating those two heavenly maidens of 
equal beauty sitting together, it seemed to him as if that 
night were lighted by three moons.* 

Then he, full of curiosity, thought for a moment : “ Can 
this be sleep or delusion ? But away with both these sup- 
positions ! This is the expanding of the blossom from the 
bud of association with the wise, which springs on the tree of 
right conduct, and this blossom gives promise of the app;ropri- 
ate fruit.” While he was thus reflecting at his leisure, those 
two celestial maidens, after eating food suited for such as 
they were, drank heavenly wine. Then the wife of Guha- 
chandra said to the second heavenly maiden ; “ To-day 
some glorious BrS.hman has arrived in our hotise, for which 
reason, my sister, my heart is alarmed and I must go.” In 
these wo^s she took leave of that other heavenly maiden 
and descended from the tree. When Guhachandra and the 
Brfihman saw that, they returned in front of her, still pre- 
serving the form of bees, and arrived in the house by night 
before she did. And afterwards arrived that heavenly 
maiden, the wife of Guhachandra, and she entered the house 
without being observed. Then that Br&hman of his own 
accmrd said to Guhachandra : ” You have had 'ocular proof 
that your wife is divine and not human, and you have to-day 
leen her sister, who is also divine ; and how do you suppose 
that a heavenly nymph can desire the society of a man ? So 
I will give you a charm to be written up over her door, and 
I will also teach you an artifice to be employed outside the 

^ Grinm in his Teulonic Mythology (translation by Stallybrass^ p. 1121, 
note'^ connects the description of wonderful maidens sitting inside hollow 
trees, or perched, on the boughs, with tree-worship. See also Grohmaim's 
Sagen aus Bohmett, p. 41. 

* For the illumi^iating power of female beauty see note S to the first 
tale in Miss StokesVeollection, where parallels are cited from the folk-lore 
of Europe and Asia. 
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hoii$e, which miust hicicase the foirce of the chann. A fire 
bums even witiiout being fanned, but much more when a 
current of air is brought to bear on it ; in the srnne 
way a ehanr will produce the desired effect unaided, but 
much more readily when assisted by an artMce." 

When he had smd this, the excellent Brfihman gave a 
charm to Guhachandra, and instructed him in the artifice, 
and then vanished in tlie dawn. Guhachandra for his part 
Biu hg Magk wrote it up over the door of his wife’s apartment, 
Jid gam* her and in the evening had recourse to the following 
stratagem calculated to excite her affection. He 
dressed himself splendidly and went and conversed with 
a certain courtesan before her eyes. When she saw this, 
the heavenly maiden, being jealous, called to him with 
voice set free by tl» charm, and asked him who that woman 
was. He answered lier falsely : “ She is a coiutesan who 
has taken a fanc;|^ to me, and I shall go and pay her 
a visit* to-day.” Then she looked at him askance with 
Mrrinkled brows, and, lifting up her veil with her left hand,* 
said to him : ” Ah I I ^ee : this is why you are dressed up so 
grandly ; do not go to her, what have you to do with her ? 
Lie with me, for I am your "wife.” When he had thus been 
implored by her, agitated with excitement, as if she were 
possessed, though that evil demon which held her had been 
expdled by the charm, he was in a state of ecstatic joy, and 
he inunediately entered into her chamber with her, and en- 
joyed, though a mortal, celestial happiness not conceived of 
in imagination. Having thus obtained her as a lovirg wife, 
conciliated by the magic power of the charm, who abandoned 
for him her celestial rank, Guhachandra lived happily ever 
after. 


m “ Thus heaveidy nymphs, who have been cast down 
by some curse, live as wives in the houses of righteous men, 

^ I go to her hou^.** — n,m,p. 

^ ^ mVSiya (ai in the £hii^{>rasfid text) instead of vidStya we 

get mneh bettet aenie***^' retaining him with her left hand.** — n.n.p. 
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THE SIN OF INDRa 

as t» reilvard for their good deeds, such as acts of devotion 
and charity.^ For the honoring of gods and Br^mans is 
ctnisidered the wishing-cow * of the good. ^For what is not 
obtained by that ? All the other politic expoUents, known 
as conciliation and so on, are mare adjuncts.’ But evil 
actions are the chief cause of even heavenly beings, bom in a 
very lofty station, falling from their high estate, as a hurricane 
is the cause of the falling of blossoms.” When he had said 
this to the princess, Vasantaka continued : “ Hear moreover 
what happened to AhalyS.: 

21. Story of Ahalyd* 

Once upon a time there was a great hermit named Gau- 
tama, who knew the past, the present and the future. . And 
he had a wife named AhalyS., who in beauty surpassed the 
nymphs of heaven. One day Indra, in love with her beauty, 
tempted her in secret ; for the mind of rulers, blinded with 
power, runs towards unlawful objects. 

And she in her folly encouraged that husband of Sachi, 
being the slave of her passions ; but the hermit Gautama 

^ The Durgaprasftd reading differs slightly and means ^'sacrifices, acts 
of charity and the like/* See Speyer, op, cU,, p. 99 - — n.m.p, 

^ Kumadhenu means a cow granting all desires ; such a cow is said to 
have belonged to the sage Va^ishta, 

^ Conciliation, bribery, sowing dissension, and war. 

* There are several versions of this tale. One of them in the RSmSpa^a 
(see Griffith's metrical translation, vol. i, 1870, pp. SI 1-216) describes Ahalyfi 
as being herself deceived, as Indra takes the form of her husband. Another 
story is that Indra was assisted in his designs by Soma (the moon), who, 
disguised as a cock, crowed at midnight. The unsuspecting Gautama left 
his bed and started his early morning devotions, while Indra immediately 
took his place. The morals of Indra were never above suspicion, but by the 
time of the Epics he had degenerated into nothing more than a " debonair 
debauchee.’* In the Vedic age he is a god of the people, the champion 
of the fighting man, a kind of Hindu Zeus. For the gradual changing 
and explanation of the attributes of Indra see L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods 
and Heroes, "Wisdom of the East” Series, pp. 26*34, 74, etc. See 

also Bloomfield, Fedic Concordance, under " Ahalyiyai,*’ p. 150; ditto, Proc^ 
Am, PkiL Soc,, vol. 1 i, p. 7 ; V. FaosbfiU, Indian Mpihologp according to the 
Mahdhhdrata, 1903, pp. 88*92; and A. A, Meedonell, A History of San^t 
lAtertUure, 1999# pp* 84-87, etc. — N.M.P* 
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fdund out the intxigue by his superhuman pow^, and airived 
upon the scene. And In^a immediately assumed, out of fear, 
the fonn of a cat. Then Gautama said to Ahalyt : “Who 
is here ? ” She answered her husband amUguously in the 
Ftakrit dialect : “ Here forsooth is a oat so managing 
to preserve verbal truth.^ Then Gautama said, laughu^: 
** It is quite true that your Iovct is here and he inflicted 
(HQ her a curse, but oidained that it should terminate, because 
she had showed some regard for truth. The curse ran as 
follows : — “ Harlot,* take for a long time the nature of a 
stone, until thou behold RAma wandering in the forest.” 
And Gautama at the same time inflicted on the god Indra 
the following curse : — “ A thousand pictures of that which 
thou has desired shall be upon thy body, but when thou 
shalt behold TUottamA, a heavenly nymph, whom ViiSva- 
Borman shall make, they shall turn into a thousand eyes.” 
When he had pronounced this curse, the hermit returned to 
his austerities according to his desire, but Ahalya for her 
part assumed the awful condition of a stone.* And Indra 
immediately had his body covered with representations of the 
female pudenda * ; for to whom is not immorality a cause of 
humiliation ? 


M “ So true is it that every man’s evil actions always 
bear fruit in himself, for whatever seed a man sows, of that 
he reaps the fruit. Therefore persons of noble character 
nevo* desire that which is disagreeable to their neighbours, 
for this is the invariable observance of the good, prescribed 

t 

^ Prakrit word majj&o means cat’* and also lover.” 

* Xitetaily, woman of bad character.”-^N.M.p. 

* For nuniierous references to stone metamorphoses see ChauviDi BibUo- 
gngthk 4ei Ouvmgeg^ Ara6e$^ vi, 58. — 

^ In Aome accounts Gautama repented of his curse and himself turned 
tbe marks into a thousand ^eyes. Another legend states that Indra obtained 
his npm^us nyns in his eagerness to gee as much as possible of the 
wOQilerfiil TilottandU We have already seen how became four«faced 
owing to the same oaose (p. 14). Here the two stmies seem rather 
nittddldL~N.ii.p, 
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by divine law. And you two w^e sister goddesses in a formor 
birth, but you have been degraded in consequence of a curse, 
and accor^gly your hearts are free from strife and bent on 
doing one another good turns.” 

When they heard this from Vasantaka, V9savadatt& and 
PadmSvati dismissed from their hearts even the smallest 
remnants of mutual jealousy. But the Queen V9savadatt& 
made her husbimd equally the property of both, and acted 
as kindly to PadmAvati as if she were herself, desiring her 
welfare. 

When the King of Magadha heard of that so great gener- 
osity of hers from the messengers sent by Padmavati, he was 
much pleased. So on the next day the minister Yaugan- 
dharaya^ came up to the King of Vatsa in the presence of 
the queen, the others also standing by, and said : “ Why do 
we not go now to Kau^mbi, my prince, in order to begin 
our enterprise, for we know that there is nothing to be feared 
from the King of Magadha, even though he has been de- 
ceived ? For he has been completely gained over by means 
of the negotiation termed ‘ Giving of a daughter ’ : and Kow 
could he make war and so abandon his daughter, whom he 
loves more than life ? He must; keep his word ; moreover 
he has not been deceived by you ; I did it all myself ; and it 
does not displease him ; indeed I have learned from my spies 
that he will not act in a hostile way, and it was for this very 
purpose that we remained here for these days.” 

While Yaugandharayana, who had accomplished the task 
he had in hand, was speaking thus, a messenger belonging to 
the King of Magadha arrived there, and entered into the 
palace immediately, being announced by the warder, and 
after he had done obeisance he sat down, and said to the 
King of Vatsa : ” The King of Magadha is delighted with 
the intelligence sent by the Queen PadmSvati, and he now 
sends this message to your Highness : ‘ What need is there 
of many words ? I have heard all, and I am pleased with 
thee. Therefore do the thing for the sake of which this 
beginning has been made ; we submit ourselves.’ ” The 
King of Vatsa joyfully received this dear speech of the mes- 
senger, resembling the blossom of the tree of policy planted 
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by Y»i;^g(aiidliarftya9a. Then he brought Fadm&vatl witii 
the queen and, after he had b^rtowed a present iqxm the 
messeiiger, he dismissed him with honour. 

Then a njessenger firom Chaudamahisena also arrived, 
and, after entering, he bowed before the king, acc(»ding to 
custcnn, and said to him : “ O King, his Majesty C3iau4<^ 
mah&sena, who understands the secrets of policy, has leimt 
the state of thy affairs and delighted sends this message : 
‘Your Majesty’s excellence is plainly declared by this one 
fact, that you have Yaugandhar&yana for your minister; 
what need of further speeches ? Blessed too is V&saradatt&, 
who, through devotion to you, hrs done a deed which makes 
us exalt our head for ever among the good ; moreover Pad- 
m&vatl is not separated from V&savadatt& in my n^ard, for 
the two have c«ie |ieart ; therefore quickly exert yourself.' ” 

When the King of Vatsa heard this speech of his father- 
M-law’s messenger, joy suddenly arose in his heart, and his 
exceeding warmth of affection for the queen was increased, 
and also the great respect which he felt feu his excellent 
minister. Then the kmg, together with the queens, enter* 
tabled the messenger according to the laws of hospitality, 
in joyful excitement of mind, and sent him away pleased ; 
and as he was bent on commencing his enterprise, he deter* 
mined, after deliberating with his ministers, on returning to 
Kau^taibl. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


S O on the next day the King of Vatsa set out fr(»n ^ 
L&vfinaka for Kau^&mbi, accompanied by his 
wives and his ministers, and as he advanced shouts 
broke fcnih from his forces, that filled the plains like the 
waters nf the ocean overfiowing out of due time. An image 
wotild be furnished of that king advancing on his mighty 
elephant, if the sun were to journey in the heaven ac* 
ccnnpanied by the eastern mountain. That king, shaded 
with his white umbrella,^ showed as if waited upon by the 
moon, delighted at having outdone the splendour of the 
sun. While he towered resplendent above them all, the chiefs 
circled around him, like the planets * in their orbits around 
the polar star. And* those queens, moimted on a female 
elephant that followed his, shone like the Earth Goddess and 
the Goddess of Fortune accompanying him out of affection 
in visible shape. The earth, that lay in his path, dinted with 
the edges of the hoofs of the troops of his prancing steeds, 
seemed to bear the prints of loving nails,* as if it had been 
enjoyed by the king. 

In this style progressing, the King of Vatsa, being con- 
tinually prabed by his minstrels, reached in a few days the 
city of £[au^&mb!, in whidi the people kept holiday. The 
city was^ resplendent on that occasion, her lord * having 
returned from sojourning abroad. She was clothed in the 
red silk of banners, round windows were her exptmded eyes, 

^ For full details of the histoiy and significance of the umbrella see 
Appendix 11^ pp« 

* Cf, Fehiller's Gedichie, " Der Graf von Habsburg/’ lines 8, 9* 

* VAtsjiyana devotes a whole chapter in his KSma Sutra (Book eh, iv) 
to love-scratching with the finger-nails. He describes eight distinct varieUes 
seratehesi and lists the desirable qualities in fingar-nails. As this work is 
hard to obUin I shall give certain extracts in a note to die Story of King 
Sinniksha'* in Book Chapter LXVl, — 

^ The mad paH here means king and husband, 

TOL. n, 49 n 
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the fall i»tchers in the space in front of the gates were hear 
two swelling breasts, the joyous shouts of the crowd were 
her cheerful conversation, and white palaces her smile.* So, 
accompanied by his two wives, the king entered 
TrLmphmu the city, and the ladies of tiie town were much 

EtoryiiOo delighted at beholding him. The heaven was 

Km&mhn fiUed with himdreds of faces of four ones stand* 
ing on charming palaces, as if with the soldiers of the mo(m * 
that was surpassed in beauty by the faces of the queens, 
having come to pay their respects. And other women, estab* 
lished at the windows, looking with unwinking eyes,* seemed 
like heavenly nymphs in aeria! chariots, that had crnne 
there out of curiosity. Other women, with their long^lashed 
eyes closely applied to the lattice of the windows, made, so to 
speak, cages of arrows to confine love. The eager eye of one 
woman, expanded with desire to behold the king, came, so to 
speak, to the side of her ear,* that did not perceive him, in 
order to inform it. The rapidly heaving breasts of another, 
who had run up hastily, seemed to want to leap out of her 
bodice ' with ardour to behold him. The necklace of another 
lady was broken with her excitement, and the pearl beads 
seemed like teardrops of joy falling from her heart. Smne 
women, beholding V&savadattS, and remembering the former 

^ A smile is always white according to the Hindu poetic canons. 

* The countenances of the fair ones were like moons. 

^ There should be a mark of elision before mmiihek$haif&h, 

^ The eyes of Hindu ladies are said to reach to their ears. I read 
iad^kh^lilum for tadukky&tim with a MS. in the l^nskrit College, kindly lent me 

by the Librarian with the consent bf the Principal. S>ee the introductory 

part of Appendix II Colly rium and Kohl*") to the Ocean of Vol. J, 

p. seq , — N.M.p. 

^ ^This is the aagio or anpyH worn by the Hindu and Mohammedan women 
of the north. It is really imthing more than a breast-cloth, being sb^rt, tight 
and usually sleeveless. It is tied behind with strings or rifabons. In Western 
India It is known as a ckoH, and differs from the oag^ in that it buttons up 
in front In Kashmir the hutlA, a kind of blouse open at the front, is worn 
inst^ of the Young married women sometimes wear both the Airtf 

and asifiyff. The Pathih women have two varieties of AiriSs ; a coloured and 
decorated one worn by unmarried girlS| and a more srmbre one adopted by 
married women. 

Oi^tr terms taa this bodice are makmn end sfeatoid(breast^ver).-^if.itr. 
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report of her having been burned, said as if mth anxiety : 

If the fire were to do her an injury at L&vliiaka, then the 
sun mijg^t as well diffuse over the world daitee^, which is 
alien to his nature.” Another lady, beholding Padmftvati, 
said to her companions : “ I am glad to see that the queen 
is not put to shame by her fdlow-wife, who seems Uke her 
friend.” And others beholding those two queens, and throw- 
ing over them garlands of eyes expanded with joy so as to 
resemble blue lotuses, said to one another : ” Surely Siva 
and Vishpu have not beheld the beauty of these two, other- 
wise how could they regard with much respect their consorts 
Um§. and Sri ? ” 

In this way feasting the eyes of the population, the King 
of Vetsa with the queens entered his own palace, after per- 
forming auspicious ceremonies. Such as is the splendour of 
a lotus-pool in windy weather,* or of the sea when the moon 
is rising, such was at that period the wonderful splendour of 
the king’s palace. And in a moment it was filled with the 
presents which the feudatories offered to procme good luck, 
and which foreshadowed the coming in of offerings from in- 
numerable kings. And so the King of Vatsa, after honouring 
the chiefs, entered with great festivity the inner apartments, 
at the same time finding his way to the heart of everyone 
present. And there he remained between the two queens, 
like the God of Love between Rati and Priti,* and spent the 
rest of the day in drinking and other enjoyments. 

The next ^y, when he was sitting in the hall of assembly 
accompaiued by his ministers, a certain BrShman came and 
<uied out at the door : ” Protection for the Brfihmans, O 
King ! Certain wicked herdsmen have cut off my son’s foot 
in the forest without any reason.” YIThen he heard that, 
the king immediately had two or tlvee herdsmen seized and 
brought before him, and proceeded to question them. Then 
they gave the following answer : — “ O King, being herdsmen 
we roam in the Mrildemess, and th^ we have among us a 
herdsman named Devasena, and he sits in a certain place in 

’ The Darglipras&d text (in future this will be referred to as the D. text) 
reads prabkiUe, "at daybreak/* instead of pravdlct "in windy weathW."-^K.M.p. 

^ Loyp and Affection^ the wives of Kamadeva, the Hindu Cupid. 
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Hie forest (m a stone seat, and says to us, * I am your king,* 
and gives us orders. And not a man among us d^beys hu. 
mrdersk Thus, 0 King, that herdsman rules supreme in the 
wood. Now to-day the son of this Brahman came that wny» 
and did not do obdusance to the herdsman king, and when we, 
by the order of the king, said to him, ‘Depart not without 
domg thy reverence,’ the young fellow pushed us sside, and 
went off laughing, in spite of the admonition. Then the 
herdsman king commanded us to punish the contumacious 
boy by cutting off his foot. So we, O King, ran after him, 
and cut off his foot ; what man of our humble degiee is able 
W disobey the command of a ruler ? ” When the herdsmen 
had made this representation to the king, the wise Yaugan- 
dhar&yana, after thinking it over, said to him in private : 
“ Certainly that place must contain treasure, on the strength 
of which a mere herdsman has such influence.^ So let us go 
there.” iVhen his minister had said this to him, the king 
made those herdsmen show him the way, and went to that 
place in the forest with his soldiers and his attendants. 

And while, after the ground had been examined, peasants 
were digging there, a Yaksha, in stature like a mountain, 
rose up from beneath it, and said : “ O King, this treasure. 
The Findm ^ have SO long guarded, belongs to thee, as 

of the having been buried by thy forefathers, therefore 
-felled take possession of it.” After he had said this to 
the king, and accepted his worship, the Yaksha 
disappeared, and a great treasure was displayed in the ex- 
cavation. And from it was extracted a valuable throne 
studded with jewels,* fmr in the time of prosperity a long 
smes of happy and fortunate events takes place. The lord 
of Vatsa took away the whole treasure from the spot in 
high gleev and i^ter chasttising those herdsmen returned to his 
own city. There the people saw that golden thrcme brought 

* So the nuNuaiii the PuMchatanira posiewes power by means of a treasure 

(Benfegr)! toL 1, p. 820; vol. U, p. 178). The story is found also 

In Chapter IXl of wOrfc. Cf. also St^^frvm the Far EaH, pp. 257, 268 . 
iWeaffiie idea i« fopad ^n j9taka, No. 89, p. 822, of Ehys Davids’ traaslrtimr, 
aids in AtMi, Nib. ii, p. 297, at FaiisbSll’s edition. 

* fit. «ls >«r Ettt, p, 268. 
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by the king, which seaned, with the streams of ntys bsuing 
from its blood-red jewels, to foretdl ' the king’s forcefdl 
c<ttiquest of all the regions, and which, with its pearls fixed 
on the end of projecting silver spikes, Seemed to show its 
teeth as if laughing again and again when it considered the 
astonishing intellect of the king’s ministers * ; and they ex- 
pressed their joy in a charmiig manner, by strikiig drums 
of rejoicing, so that they sent forth their glad sounds. The 
ministers too rejoiced exceedingly, making certain of the 
king’s triumph ; for prosperous events happening at the very 
commencement of an enterprise portend its fin^ success. 
Then the sky was filled with flags resembling flashes of 
lightning, and the king like a cloud rained gold on his 
dependents. 

And this day having been spent in feasting, on the morrow 
Yaugandhar&yana, wishing to know the mind of the king of 
Vatsa, said to him : “ O King, ascend and adorn that great 
throne, which thou hast obtained by inheritance from thy 
ancestors.” But the king said : ‘‘ Surely it is only after 
conquering all the regions that I can gain glory by ascending 
that throne, which those famous ancestors of mine motmted 
after conquering the earth. Not till I have subdued this 
widely gemmed earth, bounded by the main, will I ascend 
the great jewelled throne of my ancestors.”* Saying this, 
the king did not moimt the throne as yet. For men of high 
birth possess genuine loftiness of spirit. 

Thereupon Yaugandhar&yam being delighted said to 
him in private : “ Bravo, my King I So make first an attempt 
to conquer the eastern region.” When he heard that, the 
king eagerly asked his minister : “ When there are other 
cardinal points, why do kings first march towards the East ? ” 
When Yai^andhar&yana heard this, he said to him again : 
“ ^e North, O King, though rich, is defiled by intercourse 
with barbarians ; and the West is not honoiured as being the 
cause of the setting of the sun and other heavenly bodies ; 

^ I read darSayaU 

^ Sati is a misprint for matt — BdhtUngk and Roth, sa\ 

* In the D. text the dialogue of il, 5S-54 is divided somewhat differently. 
See Speyer^ op. cU., p. 99 - — n.m.p. 
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and the South ia seen to be neighboured by R&kshasas and 
inluihited by the God of Death ; but in the east^ quarter 
the sun rises, over the East presides Indra, and towa^ the 
East flows the Gdnges, therefore the £^uit is preferred.^ 
Moreover among the coimtries situated betweeii the Vindbya 
and Himftiaya mountains, the country laved by the waters 
of the Ganges is considered most excellent. Therefore 
monarchs who desire succ^s march first towards the East, 
and dwell, moreover, in the land visited by the river of the 
gods.* For your ancestora also conquered the regions by 
beginning with the East, and made their dwelling in Hastin&> 
piuu on the banks of the Ganges ; but Sat§nika repaired to 
Kauifimbi on account of its delightful situation, seeing that 
empire depended upon valour, and situation had nothing to 
do with it.” 

When he had said this, Yaugandhar&yana stopped speak- 
ing : and the king Out of his great regard for heroic exploits 
said : “ It is true that dwelling in any prescribed country is 
not the cause of empire in this world, for to men of brave 
disposition their own valour is the only cause of success. For 
a brave man by himself without any support obtains pros- 
perity. Have you never heard, a propos of this, the tale of 
tibie brave man ? ” Having said this, the lord of Vatsa, on 
the entreaty of his ministers, again began to speak, and 
related in the presence of the queens the following wonderful 
story : — 

22. Storp of VidHshaka 

In the city of Uj jayini, which is celebrated throughout the 
earth, there was in fomer days a king named Adityasena. 
He was a treasure-house of valour, and on account of his sefle 
supremacy his war chariot, like that of the sun,’ was not im- 

* fbr.a good genend article on orientation see T. D. Atkinson, " Points of 
tins Compass," Hastings’ E^, Rd. Etk., v<A, x, pp. 7S*88. For t/'e extent to 
whl«di tbe sn^ect enters into tlie life of a Birman see Mrs Stevenson’s The 
BUt$ of the Tvjkt-hom, Oxford, IpSO. — n.m.p. 

* I.e. tbe Ganges. 

* In Sinskiit pra^pa tbe vord trandated "valour" also means "heat," 
an^ lirMbn maj rsi^ to the wheels of the chariot and the orb of the sun, so 
thMtbere ia a pun ail ^roorii. 
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peded anywhere. -When his lofty umbrella,* gleaming white 
like snow, illu|(iinated the iirmi^ent, other kings from 
heat depressed theirs. He was the rec^tade of the jewels 
produced over the surface of the whole earth, as the sea is the 
receptade of waters. Once on a time he was encamped with 
his army on the banks of the Ganges, where he had come for 
some reason or other. There a certain rich merchant of the 
country, named Gu^avartman, came to the king, bringing a 
gem of maidens as a present, and sent this message by the 
mouth of the warder : “ This maiden, though the gem of 
the three worlds,, has been bom in my house, and I cannot 
give her to anyone else ; only your Highness is fit to be 
the husband of such a girl.” Then Gunavartman entei%d 
and ^showed his daughter to the king, f The king, when he 
beheld that maiden, Tejasvat! by name, illuminating with her 
brightness the quarters of the heavens, like the flame of the 
rays from the jewels in the temple of the God of Love, was 
all enveloped with the radiance of her beauty and fell in love 
with her, and, as' if heated with the fire of passion, began to 
dissolve in drops of sweat. So he at once accepted her, who 
was fit for the rank of head queen, and, being highly delighted, 
made Gunavartman equal to himself in honour. 

Then, having married his dear Tejasvati, the king thought 
all his objects in life accomplished, and went with her to 
Ujjayini. There the king fixed his gaze so exclusively on her 
face that he could not see the afiairs of his kingdom, though 
they were of great importance. And his ear being, so to 
speidc, riveted on her musical discourse, could not be attracted 
by the cries of his distressed subjects. The king entered into 
his harem for a long time and never left it, but the fever of 
fear left the hearts of his enemies. And after some time 
there was bom to the king, by the Queen Tejasvat!, a girl, 
welcomed by all. And there arose in his heart the desire of 
conquest, which was equally welcome to his subjects. That 
girl of exceeding beauty, who made the three worlds seem 
worthless as stubble, excited him in joy, and desire of am- 
quest excited his valour. Then that King Adityasena set 
ouc one day from Ujjayin! to attack' a certain contiunacious 

^ See Appendix II, pp. 86S>S7S.-^n.m.p. 
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chidlftin ; and he made that 0ae«i Tejasvat! go with him 
mounted ^ an el^hant, as if die were the protecting goddess 
ot the host. And he moimted an admirable horse, that in 
spirit and fuiy resembled a torrent,* tall like a moving moun* 
tain, with a curl on its breast, and a |^h. It seemed to 
imitate, with its feet raised as high as its mouth, the going of 
Garu^* which it had seen in the heaven, rivalling its own 
swiftness ; and it lifted up its head and seemed with fearless 
eye to measure the earth, as if thinking : What shall be the 
limit of my speed ? ” 

And after the king had gone a little way he came to a level 
piece of ground, and put his horse to its utmost speed to show 
it off to Tejasvat!. That horse, on being struck with his heel, 
went off rapidly, like an arrow impelled from a 
J^yatena’s catapult, in some unknown direction, so that it 
Hone mu became invisible to the eyes of men. The soldiers, 
awayietthhm place, were bewildered, 

and horsemen galloped in a thousand directions after the 
king, who was run away with by his horse, but could not 
overtake him. Thereupon the ministers with the soldi^, 
fearing some calamity, in their anxiety took with them the 
weeing queen and returned to Ujjayini ; there they remained 
with gates closed and ramparts guarded, seeking for news of 
the king, having cheered up the citizens. 

In the meanwhile the king was carried by the horse in an 
instant to the impassable forest of the Vindhya hills, haunted 
by horrible lions.* Then the horse happened to stand still, and 
the king^'was immediately distracted with bewilderment, as 
the gre^l,^ forest made it impossible for him to know where- 
abouts he was. Seeing no other way out of his difficulties, 
who knew what the horse had been in a former birth, he 
got down from his saddle and, prostrating himself before the 
excriil^t horse, said to him : ** Thou art a god ; a create 

tiiee should not commit treason against his lord; so I 
lo<dc upem thee as my protector; take me by a pleasant 

. * Mow litenribr, torwnt of pride ond kickii^.’'— The D, text difieri, 

end eaa be twatileted, * tweeting from (etdoor end) pride,'*— 

* Soo nets in of Sivty, Vcd. 1, pp. 108-1 OS. — 

* See Oeem ^ VM. I, p. 67». — n.m.p. 
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path.” When hone heaxd thal^ he was hiU ctf regret, 
rcnieinbonair his former birth, and meuetally acceded to the 
kill’s request; for excellent horses are divine bein|p.^ Then 
the king mounted again, and the henrse set out by a road 
bordered with dear cod lakes, that took away the fatigue of 
the joi^ey ; and by evening the splendid horse had taken the 
king another hundred yqjanaa* and brought him near I7j jayin!. 

As the Sun, behdding his hones, though seven in number, 
excelled by this courser’s speed, had sunk, as it were through 
shame, into the ravines of the western mountain, and as the 
darkness was diffused abroad, the wise horse, seeing that the 
gates of Ujjayini were closed, and that the buming^pkee 
outside the gates was terrible at that time, carried the king 
for sih^ter to a concealed monastery of Br&hmans, that was 
situated in a kmdy place outside the walls. And the King 
Adityasena, seeing that that monastery was a fit place to 
spend the night in, as his horse was tired, attempted to enter 
it. But the Brahmans who dwelt there opposed his entrance, 
sa 3 ring that he must be some keeper of a cemetery * or some 
thief. And out they povired in quarrelsome mood, with 
savage gestures, for Brahmans who live by chanting the Sama 
Veda are the home of timidity, boorishness and ill temper. 

^ Grimin in his TeuUmic Mythology (translation by Stallybrass^ p. S9^) 
remarks : One principal mark to know heroes by is their possessing intelligent 
horses, and conversing with them. The touching conversation of Achilles 
with his Xanthos and Balios finds a complete^ parallel in the beautiful Karling 
legmid of Bayard.” (This is most pathetically told in Simrock’s Dfii/scA« 
VMtbUeher, voL ii, "Die Heimonskinder/' see especially p. 54>.) Grimm 
proceeds to cite many other instances from European literature. See also 
note to the twentieth story in Miss Stokes' collection, and the remarks in 

Bernhard Schmidt's Grieckuche Marchem, p. 337. Owing to the great value 

war horses among the early Aiyans we find them an object of worship from 
Vediedays. See {Kf-Keda, iv, 33. For notes on horse-worship and horse-sacrifice 
see Crooks, of Kotihem India, vol, ii> pp. 304-308 and the numerous 

references given on those pages. When horses were first introduced to the 
Central Asseiican Indians by the Spanlardsi they were regarded as super* 
natural beings and worshipped as such. For the horse in mythology see 
Negelein In Tentmia, ii ; de Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, vol. i, pp. 390- 
296 and 330-353; Phuly-Wissowa^ under " Aberglaubc/* p. 76; and Crookoj 
"Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore/' Folk-Lore, vol. xix, 1903, p. 65. — n.m.p. 

• See Oeotm of Story, Vol, I, p. Sa^— 

^ The keeper of a homing or burial ground would be impure. 
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Wliile they Were clamouring, a virtuous ftfihmaa nanoi^ 
Vidtkshaka, tiie bravest of the tnrave, came out fimn thft 
monastoy. He was a young man distinguished fbr strength 
of arm, who had pn^itiatol the Fire by his austeritks, and 
obtmned a splendid swrad fbmn tiiat divihity, which he had 
only to think of fmd it came to him/ Th&t resolute youth 
Vidtishaka, seeing that king of distinguished bearing, vdio 
had arrived by night, thought to himself that he was some 
god in disguise. And the well-disposed youth pushed away 
all those other BrShmans, and bowing humUy befme the 
king, caused him to enter the monastery. And w|len he had 
recited, and had the dust of the journey washed off'by fmale 
slaves, Vidtishaka prepared for him suitable food. And he 
took the saddle ott that excelleht horse of his, and relieved its 
fatigue by giving it grass and other fodder. And after he had 
made a bed for the wearied king, he said to him : ** Hy lord, 
I will guard yom person, so sleep in peace.” And while the 
king slept that Brfihman kept watch the whole night at the 
door with the sword of the Fire God in his hand, that came 
to him on his thinking of it. 

And (KQ the morrow early Vidtishaka, without receiving 
any iuders, of his own accord saddled the horse few the king 
as soon as he awoke. The king few his part todc leave of 
him, and mounting his horse entered the city of UjjayinI, 
beheld afar off by the people bewildered with joy. And the 
moment he entered, his subjects approached him with a cmi- 
fiised hum of delight at his return. The king acemnpanied 
by his ministers entoed the palace, and great anxiety left 
the breast of the Queen Tejasvat!. Immediately grief 
seemed to be swept away from ^ city by the rows of silkm 
flags dbplayed out of jcy, wluch waved in the wind ; and 
the0iieen made hi^ festival until the end of the day, until 
fo<^ time as the pe<^le of the dfy and the sun were red as 

* lliis nraunoniag bjr Ibooglit ia feand mntf tinea in the Oetem nf Simy. 
It ia, hew^er, a anpenwtiinl libo ia aanallj thna anmnoned. Beaden 
«ili Varara^ had made a fidend of a Bshaha aa who appealed 

on, thvail^t (Via}. p. 50). In Uie the jinn ia annimoi^ bj tike 

ni|li|||- of a nlii^ atticl^ aneh as o lamp, rii^ etc., or less ftcfciaeniljr hf 
ludr (eentaclnns magic). See Chaavin, SUi^gr/yUe da Owtnga 
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Termilifm.* And the next day the King Adityasena had 
Vidflithata sumnumed firom the monastery, mth dU the* 
othar Brahmans. And as soon as he had n^e known what 
VidSMM place in the night, he gave his benefactor 

VMM Hu l^dtlsiaka a thousand villages. And the grate- 
Kh^t Fmour Rr ahman an umbrella * 

and an dq>hant and appointed him his domestic chaplain, 
so that he was beheld with great interest by the people. 
So YidOshaka then became equal to a chidtain; fw how 
can a benefit conferred <m great persons fail of bearing 
fruit ? 

And the noble-minded Vidilshaka shared all those villages 
which he had received from the king ydth the Brihmans who 
lived in the monastery. And he remained in the court of 
the king in attendance upon him, enjoying, together with the 
other Br&hmans, the income of those villages. But as time 
went on those other Brahmans began striving each of them 
to be chief, and made no account of VidGshaka, being intoxi- 
cated with the pride of wealth. Dwelling in separate parties, 
seven in one place, with their mutual rivalries they oppressed 
the villages like malignant planets. VidGshaka regarded 
their excesses with scornful indi&rence; for men of firm 
mind rightly treat with contempt men of little soul. 

Once upon a time a Brahman of the name of Chakradhara, 
who was naturally stem, seeing them engaged in wrangling, 
came up to them. Chakradhara^ though he was one-eyed, 
was keen-sighted enough in deciding what was right in other 
mmr’s affairs, and though a hunchback, was straightforward 
enough in speech. He said to them: “While you were 
living by begging you obtained this windfall, you rascals ; 
thm why do you ruin the villages witia your mutual intoler- 
ance ? It is all the fault of VidGshaka, who has pemutted 
you. to act thus ; so you may be certain ti^t in a shmrt time 
you will again have to roam about b^ging. For a situation 
in ^diich there is no head, and evetytme has to shift for 

Probably the people sprinkled one another with red powder, as at the 
Hob festival.— —For s description of this see Chwke, "Hie Hob: A Vernal 
FesUvnl of the Hindns," FoUt-Lon, vol. zxv, 1914, pp. 55^83. — 

* See Appendix II, 86S-S7S.— 
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him«^ 1^ 1^ fflim wits tw chance dieects,^ is better than ape 

dybiui!^ ttAder inahy heads, in winch aU aQairs go to ttdk 
and ndn. So ^e my advice and ai^xant fim man as 
your head. If you desixe undiaken prosperity, whidh can only 
be ouKix^ by a o^ipable governor.” On heaHng that, every 
onec^ them desired the headbhip for himself; thereupon Gha- 
ktadhaxa after r^ection again said to those fools : ** As you 
are so addicted to mutual rivalry I propose to you a basis oi 
agreement. In the neighbouring cemetery three robbm have 
b^ executed by implement ; whoever is daring ooiough to 
cut off the noses of those three by night, and to briim them 
here, he fdiaU be your head; for courage merits command.”* 

TVhen Chakradhara made tUs proposal to the BrShmans, 
Vidfishaka, who was standing near, said to them Do this ; 
what is there to be afnii of ? ” Then the BrShmans said 
rUmAaka ^ hud: ” We are not bold enough to do it; let 

wfdertakua whoever is aide do it, and we will abide by the 
agreement.” Then VidOshaka said: “Well. I 
will do it. I will cut off the noses of those robbers by 
night and bring them* from the cemetery.” Then those 
fcxd^ thinking ^e task a difficult (me, said to him : “ If you 
do this you shall be our lord ; we make this agreement.”* 
When they had pnmounced this agreement, and night had 
set in, VidCbshaka took leave of those Brahmans and went to 
the cemetery. So the hero entered the cemetery, awful as 
his own undertaking, with the swcnd of the Fire God, that 
came with a thought, as his only companion. And in the 
middle of that cemetery, where the cries of vultures and 
jackals were swelled by ^e screams of witches and the flames 

1 The D. text perhaps nakes better sense: "better, indeed, is a state 
iritb<»it a mler, so tl^ their proqieritjr merely depends on Fate, titan one 
edth a||n|r, 4ticwdant ruleni, wbtoh entails the seattering of all their wealth.'* 
Sfs. S|M^; sgs, €k.t p. 1^130.— 

*:SotaOrimm'BiOltvl^"yoaalnandermit«mg^Fiirdi.tearulerptm/‘ 
theyasth is recotnmended situndor tiie gahows whm seven men have bem 
exeUitedi^ Cyi iilsoi the stoijr of "Hie Shraad" in Balston's Atusiaa FM- 
Tuffu, pb SOT. ' " C /. also the extraordinaiy tale of Bclleidionm in Apaldos* 

' OoAhh.^ '4^.' ' ' 

' !* eensider ositMlvcs twaind by this word.” See Sp^er, 

^ eit,, 100.— 4tJi.r. ' ' 
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of the ftmeittl pyios were vmiioiectid by the fires in the mouths 
of the fi^fareathing demmut, he beh^ those uppided men 
with tiieir faces turned up, as if tfaroti^ fmir oif having their 
noses cut off. And when he i^piriiMched them those three, 
being tenanted by dem<His, struck him with their fists*; 
and he for his part slashed them in return with his sword, 
for Fear has not learned to bestir herself in the breast of 
the resolute. Accordingly the corpses ceased to be convulsed 

^ Cf. Ralston’s account of the vampire as represented in the Skaiikas: 

It is as a vitalised corpse that the visitor from the other world comes to 
trouble mankindj often subject to human appetites, constantly endowed with 
more than human strength and mallg^ty'* (Ralston’s Human Falk^Tzles, 
p. S06). The belief that the dead rose from the tomb in the form of vampires 
appears to have eidsted in Chaldflea and Babylon. Lenonnant observes in his 
CkalMan Magh and Sorcery (English translation, p. S7): **In a fragment of 
the Mythological epojde which is traced upon a tablet in the British Museum, 
and relates the descent of Ishtar into Hades, we are told that the goddess, 
when she arrived at the doors of the infernal regions, called to the porter 
whose duty it was to open them, saying : 

* Porter, open thy door ; 

Open thy door that I may enter. 

If thou dost not open the door, and if I cannot enter, 

I will attack the door, I will break down its bars, 

I will attack the enclosure, 1 will leap over its fences by force ; 

I will cause the dead to rise and devour the living, 

I will give the dead power over the living.' ” 

The same belief appears also to have existed in Egypt. The same author 
observes (p. 9^) •* " These formulce also kept the body from becoming, during 
its separation from the soul, the prey of some wicked spirit which would enter, 
reanimate, and cause it to rise again in the form of a vampire. For, according 
to the Egyptian belief, the possessing spirits, and the spectres which frightened 
or tormented the living, were but the souls of the condemned returning to 

earth, before undergoing the annihilation of the * second death.' ” ^Another 

version of the above translation of the attempt of Ishtar to get into Arald 
(Sheol or Hades) is to be found in Morris Jastrow's The Reiigum of Bekyloma 
and As^ria, 1898, pp. 568*569. There are seven docm, and at each Ishtar is 
foreed to abandon some portion of her cloMling and ornaments, until finally 
she is entirely naked. This is symbolic of the gradual decay of vegetation 
(see Jastrow, op, cU,, p, 570). The whole reference, however, although very 
interesUng, has little to do with vampires. For these see R. Cmpbell 
Thompsem, The DevUt and EvU of Baiyhmia, 1905-1904, which contains 
numetoim Babylonian and Assyrian incantations against vamfHres; while for 
vsmpfres and other evil s|diits see W. Crooke, Demons and Spirits 
(Indian)," HasUngs* SeL v<d. iv, pp. 601-608. — N.ii.r. 
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wfth deinoiis, msd ftea the suoMSsEd hero cut off thw noaes 
aod fqxMight thm uimy» binding th^ up in his gaxnusit. 

ue was lettuning he behdd in that coheteaty a 
rdi^^pms men d icant sitting on a cmpse muttering channs, 
and threai^ curiosity to have the amu8<nm^t oi seeing triiat 
he was dm^ he sto^ concealed behind that mai d i c a nt . Xu 
a moment toe corpse ttnder the mendicant gave forth a hissing 
sound, and flames issued firmn its mouth, and &om its navd 
mustaid-seeds. And then toe mendicant took the mustard* 
seeds, and rising up struck the corpse with the flat of his 
hand, and the corpse, whidi was tenanted by a mighty 
demon, stood up, and then tha*: mendicant mounted * on its 
shoulder and bc^j^ to depart at a rapid rate, and Vidtlshafca 
silently followed 1dm unobserved, and after he had gom a 
shmt distance Vidfishaka saw an empty toraple with an 
image of Duig& in it. Then the mendicant got down from 
toe shoulder of the demcm, and mtered the inner tonne of the 
tem^e, while toe demon fell flat cm the earth. But Vidil* 
shaka was present also, contriving to watch the mendicant, 
unperoeived by him. The mendicant worshipped the goddess 
there and offered toe following pray« : — **If thou art pleased 
with me, O Goddess, grant me the desired boon. If not, I 
will i»opitiate toee with the sacrifice of mysdf.” When 
toe mendicant, intoxioated with the success of his powerful 
spells, said this, a voice coming fr^ the inner torine thus 
addressed the mendicant : ** Bring here the maiden daughter 
of Bong Adityasena, and offer h» as a sacrifice, then thou 
shalt obtain thy desire.” When the mendicant heard this he 
went out, and striking mice more with his hand the dmnon,* 
who hissed at the Uow, made him stand upri^t. And, 
mounting on toe shoulder of toe demmi, from whose mouth 
issued flsraes of fire, he flew away through the air to brinv 
toe pi^fioqn. 

Tidfitoi^^ toeing all tois from his {dace of conjealmmt 

* tyl the v »7 in rtdA the witdi tieett the ebriMe of her mu in the 

aizdi faoek of tiie of Hdlodonu, eh. ziv, end Lnean'e PkantBa 

Boc]t;VI,11.7M.757. 

* jIa the eoirpae tenanted hj the VdSle or demon . Se e Oeem .{7 
Starif, Atyendfr I, Vei. p. SOd; and St W<diard Tenqple'a Fotewocd to 
V«lL li']^ »r.— 
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thoufi^ to himsdf: **Whatt diall he slay the kiog’s 
dao^tear while I am alive? I will rencuon here imtil the 
soomidxel retinma.*’ Having fcmned tins resolve, VidCUhaka 
ranained there in ocHMsealmeat. But the men^cant entered 
the female apartments of the palace through the window, 
and found the king*s daughter asleep, as it was night. And 
he returned, all d<^ed in darkness, through the air, bringing 
with him the princess, who illuminated with her beauty the 
region, as RShu* carries off a digit of the mocm. And bearing 
akmg with him that princess, who exclaimed in her grief, 
** Alas I my father 1 Alas 1 my mother I ” he descended from 
the s^ into that very temple of the goddess. And then,* 
dismissing the demcm, he entered with that pearl of maidens 
into the inner shrine of the goddess, and while he was prepiur- 
Jml nrrrr ^y princess th^ VidQshaka came in 

theliffeof with his sword drawn. He said to the mendi- 
Oe Primsen . t» yjjjgju j jjq smite a jasmine 

flower with a thunderbolt, in that you desire to employ a 
weapcm against this tend» form ? ” And then he seized 
the trembling mendicant by the hair, and cut ofl his head. 
And he consoled the princess, distracted by fear, who clung 
to him dosely as she b^an to recx^nise him. 

And then the hero thought : “ How can I inanage during 
the ni|^t to convey this princess firom this place to the 
harem ? ” Thm a voice firom the air addressed him : “ Hear 
this, O VidQshaka 1 The mendic^t whmn thou hast slain 
had in his power a great donon and some grains of mustard- 
seed. Ihence arose his desire to be ruler of the earth and 
many the daughters of kings, and so the fool has this day 
hem bafiSed. Therefore, thou hero, take those mustard- 
seeds, in order that for this ni^t only thou mayest be enabled 
to travd through tiie air.” Thus the aerial voice addressed 
the deli|g^ted VidQshaka ; for evm the gods often take such a 
hero under their protectiim. Then he tocdc in his hand those 
grains of mustard-seed fi»m the comer of the mendicant’s 
robe, and the princess in his arms. 

And while he was setting out firom that temple of the 
goddess another voice soimded in the air: “^ou must 
^ See note et the end oi this diapter* — 
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return to tiiis very temple of the godtjtesii at the ei!id xrff a 
numth ; thou must not f<nrget this, O hero 1 ’* When he 
heard this, Vidfishaks said : ** I will do so **>>-4md tiie 
favour of the goddess he immediately flew up into the air,* 
bearing with him the princess. And flyihgi through the air 
he quickly placed that princess in her private apartments, 
and said to her after she had recovered her jqnrits : **To* 
morrow morning I shall not be able to fly tiirou^ the air, 
and so all men will see me going out, so I must depart now.” 
When he said this to her, the maiden, being alarmed, answered 
him : ” When you are gone, this breath of mine will leave my 
body, overcome with fear. Therefore do not depart, great- 
souled hero ; once more save my life ; for the good make it 
their business from their birth to carry out every task they 
have undertaken.” 

When the brave VidQshaka heard that he reflected : ** If 
I go and leave this maiden she may possibly die of fear ; and 
then what kind oi loyalty to my sovereign shall I have 
exhibited ? ” Thinking thus he remained all ni|^t in those 
female apartments, cmd he gradually dropped off to sleep, 
wearied with toil and watching. But the princess in her 
terror passed the night without sleeping ; and even when the 
morning came she did not wake up the sleeping Vidhshaka,* 
as her mind was made tender by love, and she said to herself : 
“Let him rest a little longer.” Then the servants of the 
harem came in and saw him, and in a state of constonation 
they went and told the king. The king for his part sent the 
warder to discover the truth, and he entering beheld Vidfl- 
shaka there. And he heard the whole story ^m the mouth 
of the princess, and went and repeated it all to the king. 
And the king, knowing the excellent character of VidOshaka, 
was immediately bewildered, wonderii^ what it could mean. 
And hb had Vidfishaka brou^t from his dai^hter’s apart> 
meait, escorted all the way by her soul, which fo^hmed ninv 
out of s^ection. 

* ThU) Art bw Aliir«|r* tMsien regarded in Hindu mythidogjr m the mark 
of digpit; hnd a ai»e»a^ adjiinet to kin|;ttiip. See A. M. Hoeart, "Flying 
Untw^ the Air,” JW. A»i., md. lii, 19S9, iqx 80-82 . — h.m.p. 

• Cf. Simraeire OeaMde V^iMektr, v<d. Bi, p. 899. 
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And when lie aillived, the Idi^ asked him what had 
taken and Vidhsiu^ told him tiie ndiole stoty firam 

the h^jnning, and showed him the noses of the roldiers 
HitOmimi fastened np in the end of his gannent, and tiie 
mustard-seeds which had been in the possession 
of the mradicant, different from those found on 
earth. The hi^-minded monarch suspected that Vida* 
shaka’s story was true from these circumstances, so he had 
all the BrShmans of the monastery brou^t before him, 
together with Chakradhara, and asked about the original 
cause of the whole matter. And he went in person to the 
cemetory and saw those men with their noses cut off, and. 
that base mendicant with his neck severed, and then he 
reposed complete confidence in, and was much pleased with, 
the skilful and successful VidOshaka, viho had saved his 
daugbtei‘'s life. And he gave him his own dau^ter on the 
spot. What do generous men withhold when pleased with 
their benefactors ? Surely the Goddess of Prosperity,* out 
of love for the lotus, dwelt, 'in the hand of the princess, since 
VidOshaka obtained great good fortune after he had received 
it in the marriage ceremony. 

Then VidOshaka, enjoying a distinguished reputation, 
and engaged in attending upon the sovereign, lived with that 
beloved wife in the palace of King Adityasena. Ihen as 
the days went on, once upon a time the princess, impelled by 
some supernatural power, smd at night to VidOshaka : ** My 
lord, you remember that when you were in the temple of the 
goddess a divine voice said to you : * Come here at the end 
of a month.* To-day is the last day of the month and you 
have forgotten it.” When his bdoved said this to him, 
l^dflshaka was ddighted, and recalled it to mind, and said 
to his wife : ” Well remembered <m thy part, fair one 1 But 
I had forgotten it.” And then he embraced her by way of 
reward. 

And then, while she was asleep, he left the women’s 

* Idskrimil or Srf, the Godden Pr oop o ri ty, appeued aft^the Chaniiif 

of Ow Ooeoa with a lotoa in her head. AeeoidlDg to aaoOicr atoiy ahe la 
aald to ho^ appe a re d at the Creation doaUng on the eapanded learea of 
■» l ot na . dono r . The hand of a tody ia often compared to a lotna. 
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i^partmeots fay nig^ "‘‘A in i^gfa qiifte lie ivent emied 
uritfat fan sweed to fin tem^fde of 1^ godden; tfaen he 
esehdiiied onlside : ** Vidflwhaira, am amved.” And he 
Burttmmto heard tins speecii uttered fay someone inside: 

^CoBoe in, VidOshalca.” Tberei^oa he entoed 
and bdbeld a heavily palaoe, and insidie it a lady of 
heavenly beauty with a hmvenfar rethnie^ digadHing with her 
brightness the darkness, like a mgh^ set mi fire, locddng as 
if rile were tihe medicine to restore to life the God of Love 
omununed with the fire of the wrath of l^va. wondering 
vdiat it could ril mean, was jt^duUy received by her in person, 
with a welcome full of afiecrion imd great respect. And when 
he had sat down and had gained oonfidmoe fixim sering hm 
affection, he became eager to midarstand the real natim of 
the adventure, smd she ssdd to him : ** I am a maidm of the 
Vidyftdhars racer of high descent, and my name is Bhadrit, 
smd as I was roaming about at my will I saw you here <mi that 
occaskm. And as my mind was attracted by your virtues, 1 
uttered at that time that voice whidh seemed to omne finm 
somemie invisible, in order that you migh^ return. And 
to-day 1 bewildered the fwinoess employu^ my maghi 
skiU, so that under my impulse she revived your nanemlnanoe 
of this matter, and for your sake I am hme, and so, handscnne 
hero, 1 surrender myself to you ; marry me.” The noble 
VM flshak a, when the Vidyftdliati Bfaadrft addressed him in 
this style, agreed that mommt, and married her fay the 
gOndhofXMi oeremmiy. Him he remained in that very ]daoe, 
havii^ obtained cdestial joys, the finiits of his own valour, 
living with that beloved wife. 

Meanwhile the princess wiAe 19 when the night wwne to 
an end, and not seeing her hnsband, was immediacy plunged 
in d e s p ai r . So she got up and went with tottering steps to 
hor mbthnr, all fxemfahpg^ with her i^es flooded with gudung 
tein. And she trid her mother that htt husband had gosie 
away somewhere in the ni^^ and was hill of srif-nprooirii, 
fearhig that rite had been guiliy of some feult. her 

mother Was distraeted owfa^jf to her love for her dau^bter, 
and hi ooiwie bf time the kipg heard of it, and cfc.r.* 
there, and of the irimost anxiety. When his 
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daugliter said to him, ** I know my husband has gimo to the 
tem^ of the goddess out^de the cemetery, ** the king wmt 
there in person. But he was not aUe to find VidOshaka 
there, in spite of all his searching, for he wa^ om^oealed by 
virtue ctf the magic science of the Yidyfidhari. Then the 
king returned, ai^ his daughtn in despair determined to 
leave the body, but while ^e was thus minded some wise 
man came to her and said this to her : ** Do not fear any 
misfortune, for that husband of thine is living in the enjoy* 
ment of heavenly felicity, and will return to thee shortly.” 
When she heard that, the princess retained her life, which 
was kqpt in her by the hope of her husband’s return, that 
had taken de^ root in. her heart. 

Thefi, while Vidfishaka was living there, a certain friend 
of his beloved, named Yogeivaii, came to Bhadrft, and said 
to her in secret : “ My friend, the Vidyidharas are angry 
with you because you live with a man, and they seek to do 
you an injury ; therefore leave this place. There is a city 
called Kfirkotoka on the shore of the eastern sea, and beyond 
that there is a sanctifying stream named Sltod&, and after 
you cross that, there is a great moitntain named tJdaya,* the 
land of the Siddhas,* which the Vidyidharas may iu>t invade ; 
go there inunediately, and do not be anxious about the be- 
loved mmtal whom you leave here, for before you start you 
can tell all this to him, so that he shall be able afterwards 
to journey there with speed.” When her friend said this to 
her, Bhadrft was overcome with fear, and thou|^ attached 

^ VdMiga is a Sanskrit word meaning "rising/* "appearance/* and then 
as the eastern moontain behind which the snn was sof^posed to rise. Writing 
to me on the snbject the Rev. A. S. Geden sajs that in this sense compounded 
words like tdi^panmlaj " eastern mountain^** were probablj more 

common than the simple term and he does not remember the 

word* being found with this meani^ In the Vedas. It does not play a 
conspleiioiii part in Hindu classical mytholngy, and is, of course, dIsUnet 
from Meru, the world mountain, and Mandars, the mountain us^ at the 
Churning of the Ocean. The myth would seem to have arisen in the 
Himtlayan countiy, or behind the Hindu Kush, where the sun did actually 
appear belrfnd a mountain in the east It could hardly have suggested 
itseK cn attend plain like that of ^ Ganges. See Btthtlingk and Roth. — 

* /.& semi-divine beings supposed to be of great purity and holiness.— 
See VbL I, Appendix Ig p. 804. — 
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to Vidftehaka, she oonsoited to do as hor fipend advised. 
So she tdkl her scheme to Vidilshaks, and providently gave 
him her ring, mid then disappeared at the close of the night. 
And VMQshaka immediate^ found hiinself in the empty 
tem|de of the goddess, in which he had been before, and 
lUi Blmdr& and no pala^. Remembering the delusion pro- 
duced by Bhadrft’s magic skill, and beholding the ring, 
FidOshaka was overpowered by a paroxysm of despair and 
wonder. And remembering her speech as if it were a dream, 
he r^ected ; “ Before die left, she assigned as a place of 
meeting the mountain of the sun-rising; so I must quickly 
go there to find her ; but if 1 am seen by the people in this 
state, the king will not let me go : so 1 will employ a strata- 
gem in this matter, in order that I may accomidish my 
object.” 

So reflecting, Ihe wise man assumed another appearance, 
and went out firom that temple with tattered clothes, be- 
grimed with dust, acclaiming : ” Ah, BhadrS, 1 Ah, Bhadr& ! ” 
And immediately the pec^le who lived in that place, behold- 
ing him, rmsed a shout : ** Here is Vidfishaka found 1 ” And 
tibe king hearing of it came out firom his palace in person, 
and seeing Vidushaka in such a state, conducting himself 
like a madman, he laid hd.d on him and took him back to 
his palace. Whoi he was there, whatever his servants and 
connections, who were full of affection, said to him he 
answered mdy by exclaiming : ” Ah, Bhadr& ! Ah, Bhadrft ! ” 
And when he was anointed with unguents prescribed by 
the physicians, he immediately defiled his body with much 
cinder-dust; and the food vdiich the princess out of love 
offered to him with her own hands he instantly threw down 
and framided underfoot. And in this condition VidClshaka 
rmnpned there s<nne days, withmit takii^ interest i" any- 
thii^, tenring his own clothes, and playing the madman, 
ibid Adityasesm thoel^t to himself : ” Hiis oonditkm is past 
e«^, so /vdiat is the lisn of torturii^ him T Bfenmy perhaps 
din* Slid 1 bn gailty of the death of a Ashman, 
wh^rc^ if hs fosais afaoint at willhe may; possiUy recover 
incsiuiwof^ w Bo ho kt Mm go. 

Thsn the hein YidQshakay bai% aflowed to' roam where 
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he li^ced, set out the next day at his leisuie to find Bhadcfi, 
taking with hm the ring. And as he journeyed cm day 
day towards the East, he at last readied a city named 
Hegeain Pau^^vardhana,* ^diich lay in his way as 

•earth tff he travelled on; there he entered the house vi 

Bhadra cotain aged RrShmaa woman, saying to her : 

“ Mother, I wish to stop here one ni^t.” And she gave 
him a lodging and entertained him, and shortly after she 
approadbed him, full oi inward sorrow, and said to him : 
“ My son, I hereby give thee all this house, therefore receive 
it, since I cannot how live any longer.” He, astonished, said 
to her : “ Why do you speak thus ? ” Ihen she said : 
“ Listen, 1 will tdl you the whole stray,” and so continued 
as follows : — 

“My son, in this city there is a king named Devasena, 
and to him there was bom a daughter, the ornament of the 
earth. The affectionate king said, ‘1 have with difficulty 
DuUchaiah- obtained tlm rate dau^ter,’ so he gave hra the 
dkiia andthe name of I>i4ikhalabdbik&. In course of time, 
BdkikoM when she had grown up, the king gave her in 
marriage to the King of Kaduhhapa, whran he had brought 
to h^ own palace.* The King of Kachchhapa entered 
at night the private apartments of his bride, and died 
the very first time he entered them. Then the king, 
much distressed, again gave his daughter in marriage to 
another king ; he also praish^ in the same way * : and when 
throu|^ fear of the same fate other kings did not wish to 
marry her, the king gave this order to his general : * You 
must Ining a man in turn from every single house in this 
country, so that one shall be supplied every day, and he 
must be a Btfthman or a Kshatriya. And after you have 
brought the man, you must cause him to enter by night into 


^ C«iienl Cmminglmiii identifies Psipy^vardliuin with the modem 
Fubns* 

* There is « carious psi^lel to this stofy in Tiriniths's Hitimy of 
BvdMfm, trsDsInted into Qermnn by Sdhiefner, p. 208. Here a Bikshasi 
assumes the form of a fmrnM^ king’s wUt, and IdUs all the snhjects, one 
after another, as fast as they We e|ee^ to the royal dignity. 

* G»mpare the apocrypWd Ihok of Tehlt. See p, 30 Lenonna]it*8 

ChMman tmd Scireery^ IWgUsh tranalation. 
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tte lyjfiftmeattt at my daughter j let us see hour many will 
p^riditin this way, and how*long it will go on. Whoev^' 
esoapes dliaU aftenrards * becmne httslM^ ; for it Is im- 
possible to bar fbe 'course of^Fafo, u^ose dispensations are 
nqrsterfoiils.* Tbe general haying ricehreA tibfo order .from 
tile Idn^ brings a man every day in turn from every house 
in this city,- and in this way.hundreds of men have met their 
death in the apartmmt of the {frinoess.*' No# I, whose, 
merits in a former life must have been d^dmt, l^vef ohe 
son here ; his turn has to-day arrived to go to th^ palace 
meet his death ; and I being deprived of him miist to*mcarow 
..enter the fire. Iherefore, while I am still alrto, I give to 
you, a worthy object, all my house wito my own-hand, in 
order that my lot may. not again be unfcwtunate in my next 
birth.” 

Whm she had Said this, the res^ute Vidfishaka answered : 
** If this is the whole matter, do not be despmident, mother. 
I will go there to-day : 1^ your only son live. And do not 
feel any commueraticm with r^[ard to me, so as to say to 
yourself * Why should I be the cause of this man’s deatii ? * 
for owing to the mi^cal power which I possess 1 run no 
risk by gmng there.” When Vidflshaka had said! Ihi^ that 
Bifthman woman said to him : “ Thm you must be some 
god cmne here as' a toward for my virtue, so cause me, my 
son, to recover life, apd yourself to gain fdicity.” Whm she 
had expressed her approval of his {nroject in these words, 
he went in the evening to the apartment of the {wincess, 
together with a servant ajpointed by the genual to conduct 
him. Thue he beheld ^ princess flushed with the juide 
of yoiith, like a creepbr weired down with the burden of its 
abundant flowus that had uot yet bem gathered. Accord- 

^ lU-tto vwd Wwiqurii ia fdtui^ die additioa ef fsAiif (alS«t«rekJs) 
•SMBt mmeecanry. It mefeorer, not foniid in tbe D. tot, wfcieli it 
teadeie^ bgr Spejer : “wlio tttrHfet in tkb (Mel) dial! beemie !ier Intbeiid.’* 

* For idbraito lb toeli'ttlet of tfae Pettem and Andraneda type tee 
WlwnWi Fi ta aaefir , yot to *6, 9TiL V. Zbigeile, Kmd»- nod BwmmMm mu 
|bt. S, di|i& jW aid Mf., lOOdaeg., and-l78el«ay.; G. P. Abbott, 
t70dny.;aadetpeeialfy A S. H aitland , Wa Lyao 
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ing^y wben ni^t oune, the parineess weat to her bed, and 
VwtitaiMtka. reiiudned aw^ite & h^ apartnueht, holding in hb 
hand the swicnd of the Fbe Go^ wfaidi dune to him with a 
though saying to hinuidf : **I wifi find oiit who it b that 
days men hme.” And when pe^le were all asleep, he saw 
a terrible Rakshasa jemning fimn the dde of the apartmmit 
nhere the entrance was, Imviog first <^»aaed the door \ and 
Bflkskasa, standing at the entrance, stret^ed forward 
into the rotnu an araif whidi had bem tiie swift wand of 
Death' to hundreds of men. But Vidflshaka, in wrath 


j3|irmging forward, cut off suddady.the arm of the Rftkshasa 
with <me strdce of hb sword.^ And the Rakshasa inunedir 
atdy. fled away^ through fear of hb exceeding valour, with 
the loss oi one arm, never again to return. Whoi. the 
princess awoke, she saw the severed arm lying there, and 
she was terrified, delighted, and astonished at the same time. 
And in. the morning the King Devasena^ saw the arm of 
the Rakshasa, which had foUmk down after it was cut <df. 


lying at the door of hb daughter’s apartments ; in thb way 
^dfishakst-^as if to say, ** HenceCnrth im> other men must 
enterhere fastosed the dow as it were with a long bar.* 
Acoordin^y tpe ddighted king gave to Vidflahaka, who 
possessed tlm 'divine power, hb daughter and much wesdth ; 
and Vidfldiaka dwelt there smne days with-thb fair me, as 
if with prosperity incarnate in bodily fimn. 

But one day he left tiie fwincess. while asleep, and set 
out at night in haste to find hb KhadiA. And t^ princess 
in the mcnming was afflicted at not seeing him, but she was 
Htemommet omifcHted by her fother with the h<^ of hb 
MtMmtAfer retum. Vidtlshaka, . journeying m day hy day, 
at last readied the d^ dT TimraUptft, not far 
from the eastern sea. There he joined himseif to a 
oertain merdiant, named Skandhadfisa,* who derired to 
tbg sea. In lus eompany, emhairkiitig m a ship laden 
1 RtklOB in his ibuntm Foik-Tmim, 270, coiki|i«m Ihb iiiddeiit with 
in a Polish stoiy, and in the Bassiait stoiy of *^Tbe Witch GM/*" In 
both thearai of the destragrer is ent off. 

* 1 read tiw; the am was the knif her, and the whole | 

I of the rhetorfeal ftgnie ealled miprtirtkM. 

* A better readtog is Skandadisa, with At D. teat. — 
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with mudi wealth belonging to the noerdhant, he set out 
on the flcnan path. Th^ tiiat was stopped mddbnly 
adasn It iuM feached the middle of the ocean^ as if it were 
hehi by sometfamg. And when it did not move, though the 
sea was propil^ti^ with jewels,* that mo^chant Skandhad&ss 
being grieved, said this : “ Whosoever rdleases this ship cS 
whiidi is detained, to him I will give half my own 
wealth and my daii|^ter.” Ihe resolute-souled Vidfishaka, 
vdim he heard that, said : “ I will descend into the water 
of the sea and search it, and I will set free in a moment this 
sh^ of yours which is stopped : but you must support me 
by ropes fastened round my body. And the moment the 
sh^ is set free, you must draw me lip out of the'nddst of 
the sea by the si^porting ropes.” 

The merchant welcomed this speech with a prcunise to 
do what he asked, and the steersmen bound ropes imder his 
armpits. Supported in that way, Vid&shaka descended in 
tile sea ; a brave man never desponds when the moment 
for action has arrived. So taking in his hand the swcml of 
the fire God, that came to him with a thought, the hero de- 
seended into the midst of the sea under the ship. And there 
he saw a giant asleep, and he saw that the ship was stopped 
by his leg. So he immediately cut off his 1^ with his swmd, 
and at <mce the ship moved on freed from its impediment.* 
Whoa the wicked . merchant saw that, he cut the ropes 
1^ sriiich Vklflshaka was supported, through desire to save 
the wealth he had pnunised him, and went swiftly to the 
other shore of the ocean, vast as his own avarice, in 
the riiip which had thus been set free. VidOshaka for his 
part, bring in the midst of the sea with the supporting 
ropes cut, rose to the surface, and seeing how mattns 
stood he calmly reflected for a moment : “ Why did tiie 
merront do,. this? Surriy in this case the proverb is 
a|> p lftealile ; * Ungrate^ men Jilinded by .desire of gain 
cannot see a beoeflt.’ Wril. now high time ffw me to 

* For c o Bwt ed evidenee of ueninaM to w»t«r-(pirit> aee Fmer, CoUem 
BMgA, vol. % Ip. Ij^lTO. — n.u,ri 

* <2^ As heriiat W Hoteides catting off Pcllair's arm in the 

fVgait «d.' .pjHlfOs, p, ff7. 
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di${^y f(»* if course {aiib» ev>^ a stxtali cidanoity 

cannot be overcome.” 

1%U8 he reflected On that occasion^ and tiien he got astride 
on the leg which he had cut off from the giant sleeping in the 
water, and by its help he crossed the sea, as if with a boat, 
paddling with his hands; for even destiny takes the part 
of men of distinguished valour. Then a voice fh»n heaven 
addressed that mighty hero who had come across the ocean, 
as Hanuman did for the sake of Rama * : “ Bravo, Vida* 
shaka 1 Bravo ! Who except thee is a man of valour ? I 
am pleased with this courage of thine : therefore hear this. 
Thou hast reached a desolaie coast here, but from this thotv 
shalt arrive in seven days at the city of Karkotaka ; then 
thou shalt pluck up fresh spirits, and journeying quickly 
from that place, thou shcdt obtain thy desire. But I am the 
Fire, the consumer of the oblations to gods and the spirits of 
deceased ancestors, whom thou didst before propitiate : and 
owing to my favour thou shalt feel neither himger nor thirst 
—therefore go prosperously and confidently.”- Having thus 
spoken, the voice ceased. 

And VidOshaka, when he heard that, bowed, adoring the 
Fire God, and set forth in high' spirits, and on the seventh 
day he reached the city of Kftrkotaka. And there he 
entered a monastery, inhabited by many noble Br&hmans 
from various lands, who were noted, for hospitality. It was 
a wealthy fotmdation of the king of that place, Aryavarman, 
and had annexed to it beautiful temples all made of g(fid. 
There all of the Brahmans welcomed him, and one Brihman 
took the guest to his chamber, and provided him with a bath, 
wil^ food and with clothing. And while he was living in the 
monastery, he heard this proclamation being made by beat 
gt drum * in the evening : ” Whatever Brfihman or Kshatriya 
wishes to-morrow morning to marry -the king’s daughter, let 
bun spend a night in her chambo:.” 

WhoA he heard that, he suspected the real reason, and being 
always fond of daring adventures, he desired immediately 

^ There is proUebly e pon here. may mean the sake 

of a fkir one.” 

^ See the note on the uses of the drum^ Vol. I, p. 1 18 a-. — n.m.p. 
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to go^.to the apartment of the princess. Thereupcm the 
Brahmans of the monasteay said to him : “ Brfthman, do not 
be guilty rashness. Hie i^>artment of the princess is not 
rightly so called, rather is it the open mouth o£ dmth,* for 
whoever enters it at ni|^t does not escape aHve, and many 
daring men have thus met their death there.” In spite of 
what these BrSfamans told him, Vidflshaka would not take their 
advice,* but went to the palace of the king with hb servants. 

There the King Aryavarman, when he saw him, welcomed 
him in person, and at night he entered the apartment of the 
king’s daughter, looking like the sun entering the fire. And 
he beheld that {wincess, who seemed by her appearance to be 
attached to him, for she looked at him with tearful eye, and 
a sad look expressive of the grief produced by utter despair. 
And he remained awake there all night gazing intently, 
holding in his hand the sword of the Fire God, that came 
to him with a thou|h^« And suddenly he beheld at the 
And agam entrance a very terrible Rfikshasa, extending his 
neoimtert left hand because his right had been cut off. And 
OelUUuhata vrhen he saw him, he said to himself : ” Here is 
that very Rftkshasa whose arm I cut ofi in the city of 
Paup^vardhana. So I will not strike at his aran again, 
lest he should escape me and depart as before, and for this 
reason it is better for me to 1^ him.” Thus reflecting, 
Vidflshaka ran forward and seized his hair, and was preparing 
to cut off his head when suddenly the Rikshasa in extreme 
terror said to him ; “ Do not slay me ; you are brave, there- 
fore show mercy.” Vidflshaka let him go, and said : ” Who 
are you, and what are you about here ? ” Then the R&k- 
shasa, being thus questioned by the hero, continued : “ My 
name is Yamadtmsh^, and 1 had two daughters— this is (me, 
mad she who lives in Pauiichavardhana is another. And 
Siva iftvoured me by laying on me this command Thou 
must save the two fmmeesses frrnn marrying anyone who is 
not a hero.’ While thus engaged 1 first had «a arm cut off 
at Paupi^vardhana, and now 1 have been ccmquered by you 
hei^ so this duty of mine is accmnplished.” 

^ imd wUb f MS.Jii the Senskrit College. 

^ jlElere thele it a en AtuoigH, a imnte of K&nia, the Hindu Cupid. 
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Vt^en VidOshaka heard this he laughed, and said ^ him 
in reply : ** It was I that cut off 3rour arm in PUup^ravar- 
dhtma.” The Rfikshasa answered: “Then yop must be a 
portion of some divinity, not a mere man. I think it was for 
your sake that Siva did me the honour of laying that command 
upon me. So henceforth I consider you my friend, and when 
you call me to mind I will appear to you to ensure your success 
even in difficulties.” In these words the Rfikshasa Ymna- 
danshtea out of friendship chose him as a sworn brother, and 
when VidOshaka accepted his proposal, disappeared. Vidu- 
shaka, for his part, was commended for his valour by the 
princess, and spent the night there in high spirits ; and in the 
morning the king, hearing of the incident and hig^y pleased, 
gave him his daughter as the conspicuous banner of his 
valour, together with much wealth. VidQshaka lived there 
some nights with her, as if with the Gk>ddess of Prosperity, 
bound so firmly by his virtue ^ that she could not move a 
step. But one ni^^t he went off of his own accord from that 
place, longing for his beloved Bhadrfi; for who that has 
tasted heavenly joys can take pleasure in any other ? 

And after he had left the town he called to mind that 
Rfikshasa, and said to him, who appeared the moment he 
called him to mind, and made him a bow : “ My friend, I 
must go to the land of the Siddhas on the eastern mountain 
for the sake of the Vidyfidhari named Bhadrfi, so do you 
take me there.” The Rfikshasa said : “ Very good.” So he 
ascended his shoulder, and travelled in that night over sixty 
ycjanas of difficult country * ; and in the morning he crossed 
the Sitodfi, a river that cannot be crossed by mortals, and 
without effort reached the border of the land of the Siddhas.* 
The Rfikshasa said to him : “ Here is the blessed mountain, 
called the mountain of the rising sun, in front of you, but I 
cannot set foot upon it, as it is the hmne of the Siddhas.” 

Then the Rfikshasa, being dismiss^ed by him, departed, and 
there VidQshaka beheld a delightfiil lake; mid he sat down 

* Here there is a pun. The word gufa alio means "rope." 

* For stories of transportation through the air see Wirt Sikes, Brititk 
GMim, p. 157 ef $eq. 

* See Vol. I, A|^ndix I, p. S04. — n.m.p. 
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on tibte bank of that lake, beautifhl witih the faces of|f|}ll’ 
iiloith lotuses, which, as It were, littered a welcome to him 
with the hum of roaming beira. And there he saw unmistak- 
able foOtstqM as of women, seeming to say to him : This is 
the path to tlM house of your beloved.” B^le he was think- 
ing to himself, “ Mortals cannot set foot on this mountain, 
theirefore I had better stop here a moment and see whose 
footsteps these are,” there came to the lake to draw water 
many beautiful women with golden pitchers in their hands. 
So he asked the women, after they had filled their pitchers 
with water, in a courteous manner . *‘ For whom are you 
taking this water ? ” And those women said to him i “ Ex- 
cellent sir, a Vidyfidhari of the name of Bhadrft is dwelling 
on this mountain ; this water is for her to bathe in.” 

Wonderful to say, Providence, seeming to be pleased with 
resolute men who attempt mighty enterprises, makes all 
things subserve their ends. For one of these women suddenly 
said to Vidtishaka : ” Noble sir, please lift this pitcher on to 
my shoulder.” He consented, and when he lifted the pitcher 
on to her shoulder the discreet man put into it the jewelled 
ring he had before received from Bhadrft,* and Ihen he sat 

^ CJ\ the wey in which Torello informs his wife of his {presence in 
Boc^ccio's Pfvameron, tenth day, nov, ix. The novels of the tenth day must 
be derived from Ind^n^ and probably Buddhistic, sources. There is a Bud- 
dhistic vein in all of them,* A striking parallel to the fifth novel of the tenth 
day will be found farther bn in this work. Cj\ also for the incident of the 
ring Thorpe^s Yule4ide Storieg,p. 167. See also the story of Heinrich der 
Lowe/* Simrock’s Df 9 U$che F^Ucgbiicher, vol. i, pp. SI, 2S; Waldau’s B&kmuche 
MHrchen, pp. 365, 452; Coelbo's Conio» Poj9uUtre» PofiMg$iesef, p. 76; Prym 
and Socin's S^riaeke MUtvhen, p. 72, and Ralston^s Tibitan ToUm^ Introduction, 
pp. xlix and 1.— — 

In his Decametim, its Sources and Analogues, p. 845 et seq,, A, C. Lee gives 
sevend examples of recognition by a ring or portion of a ring in folk-tales. 
It is usiie%;^]^pped in a cup of wine, as In the old FVencb poem, ** Horn and 
RlnienblM/^ and the old ^iglish versibn,. "Geste of King Horn/* For &!1 
bibllnfi^|ddcal dbtaiis ge^ ll. Schofield, The Story of and EifnenhiM," 

Mq4* dmcr., vbl. xviil^ No. 1, 1968. A rimilar tale occurs In the 

Freiti^ totontb of ^ end the Fair Sidone," for which see £. J. Matter, 
Mod, Irngi 4sf. Jtorif vnl. xii (N.S., voL v), 1595* In many European collee- 
tiomi of i^xi^ wo read of paring couples brOaking a ring In half 

to Fbi" fbll parifcukto see Child, Eni^h and Senttdi 

psfts, Boston, 1382 {1898]< Cf, also W, B. A< Axon, 
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down agaii^ on the bank of that lake, whUe those v^nten went 
with the wato* to the house of Bhadrft. And wh^ they immi 
pouring over Bhadrfi the watar of aldution, hfx* ring fell into 
her lap. When Bhadr& saw it she recognised it, and asked 
those friends of hers whether they had seen any stranger 
about. And they gave her this answer : “ We saw a young 
mortal on the banks of the lake, and he lifted this pitchar 
for us.” Then Bhadr& said : “ Go and make him iMthe and 
adorn hunself, and quickly bring him here, for he is my 
husband, who has arrived in this country.”*^ 

When Bhadr& had said thb, her companions went and told 
VidQshaka the state of tlie case, and after he had bathed, 
brought him into her presence. And when he arrived 
VidS’kaJtaat after long separation, Bhadrft, who was 

laHmeOa eagerly expecting him, likje the ripe bloonung 
Bkadr& jjjg valouT in visible 

form : she for her part rose up when she saw him, and 
offering him the argha,' so to speak, by sprinkling him with 
hCT tears of joy, she fastened her twining arms round his 
neck like a garland. When they embraced one another the 
long-accumulated affection * seemed to ooze from their limbs 
in the form of sweat, owing to excessive pressure. Then they 
sat down, and never satisfied with gazing at one another, 
they both, as it were, endvued the agony of longing mult^lied 
a hundredfold. Bhadrft then said to VidQshaka : How did 
you come to this land ? ” And he thereupon gave her this 
answOT : ** Supported by affection for thee, I came here endur- 
ing many risks to my life ; what else can I say, fair one ? ” 
When she heard that, seeing that his love was excessive, as it 

LoMcaskire GUamngi, p. 343; TVoma. Rojf Soc, Lk., 8nd series, roh ix, 

p, 44f0, and Antiquary, vol. xxxviii, 1908, p. 84. 

This ^'declaring presence** motif, as it might be called, is sometlmei 
mixed up with other motifi ; thus it af^ars in the welUknown cycle of tales 
^here the hero is given various tasks to perform before he can gain bis bride, 
and must pick out the girl from a number exactly alike. It is sometimes an 
animal that helps, or the girl herself makes some sign. Readers wffl remember 
the well-known story of ^ Nala and Damayantf " in the ; but of 

this more later. — N. 11 .P. 

^ An oblation to gods, or venendile ssea,of rice, durva grass, dowers, etc., 
with water, or of water «mly in a small boalHihaped vessel. 

« Snoka means ««oli;* and alio «'afeetion/* 
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oaniediiim to dior^gaid hb oim Me, Bhadift said to iu^ 

atfeetkm 2i^ endured the utmost^: *']fy husband, 
I cam not Ito my friends, nor my magic pamao ; you are my 
lifr», and I am your slave, my lord, famigjlit hy you with your 
virtues. ** VidQshalca said ; “ Then come with me to 

live in UjjayinI, my beloved, leaving all this heavoily joy.” 
l^todrA immediately accepted his proposal, and gave up all 
her magic i^fts (wMch departed from her the moment she 
formed that resolution) with no more r^[ret than if they had 
been straw. Then Vidllshaka rested with her there during 
that nig^t, being waited on by her friend Yoge^vaii, and in 
the morning the successful hero descended with her from toe 
mcamtain of the sunrise, and again called to mind toe R&k- 
shasa Yamadai^tra ; the R&kshasa came the moment he 
Was thought o^ ,and VidQshaka told him the direction of 
the journey he had to take, and then ascended his shoulder, 
having (ueviously placed Bhadrft there. She too endured 
patiently to be placed on the shoulder of a very loathsome 
Rftkshasa. What will not women do when mastered by 
affection? 

So VidOshaka, mounted on the Rftkshasa, set out with his 
beloved, and again reached the city of Kftrko^ka ; and there 
men bdield him with fear, inspired by the sight of the Rft- 
AnieMeOmg hshasa ; and when he saw King .^yavarman he 
Ut mmmmt demanded from him his daughter ; and after re* 
ceiving that princess surrendered by her father, 
whom he had won with his arm, he set forth from that city 
in toe same style, mounted on toe Rftkshasa. And after he 
had gone smne distsmce he found that wicked merchant <m 
toe shore of the sea who long ago cut the ropes when he had 
been thrown, into toe sea. And he tocdc, together with his 
W(|ilto^ his daughter, whom he had b^pre won as a reward 
, for ibtomg free the ^p in the sea. And he considered toe 
c^rivim that vIBiin of his wealth as equivaloit to putting 
him to 4oftth: for grovdling souls often value their hoards 
mtore totto Then mounted the Rftkshasa as on a 

^fhiitot, tokholi him that daughter of the merchant, he 

t Hw D; Ulitil. eAta lUliMgatiMMiai^ thoi hearing thia 

tor eflMriM eeaiw i» 
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tlew into the heaven with the iwincess and Bhadifti and 
joittneying throng the air he the ocean, whitdi 10ce 

hia vaiour was hiU of boisterous impetuosity, «^biting, it 
to his iBair ones.^ And he again reached the city of Pau^- 
dravardhana, beheld with astonishment by all as he rode on 
a Rflfcshasa. There he greeted his wife, the daughter of 
Devasena, who had long desired his arrival, whom he had won 
1^ the defeat of the R&kshasa ; and though her father tr^ 
to detain him, yet longing for his native land, he took her 
also with him and set out for Ujjayini. And owing^o the 
speed of the RSkshasa he soon reached that city, i which 
Retiimt ttffefy appeared like his satisfaction at beholding his 
io home, exhibited in visible form. There Vidhshidca 

was seen by the people, perched on the top of that huge 
R&kshasa, whose vast frame was illuminated by the beauty 
of his wives seated on his shoulder, as the moon * rising over 
the eastern moimtain with gleaming herbs on its summit. 
The people being astonished and terrified, his father-in-law 
the King Adityasena came to hear of it, and went out 
from the city. But Vidfishaka, when he saw him, quickly 
descended firom the R&kshasa, and after prostrating himself 
approached the king; the king too welcomed him. Hien 
VidOshaka caused all his wives to come down from the 
shoulder of the R&kshasa, and released him to wander where 
he would. And after that R&kshasa had departed, Vidfi- 
duika, accompanied by his wives,' entered the king’s palace 
together with the king his father-in-law. There he de- 
lil^ted by. his arrival that first wife of his, the daughter of 
tiiat king, who suffered a long r^;ret for his absence. And 
when the king said to him, ‘*How did you obtain these 
wives,, and who is that R&kshasa ? ” he told him the whole 
story. 

Then that king, pleased with his son-in-law’s valour, and 
knowing what it was expedient to do, gave him half his 

* Sattua when applied to the ocean probably meana "monaterB.” So 
the whole oompound would mean "in which waa eonapicaona the fury of 
gaaabllng monatera." The pan defiea tianalation. 

* I read awAodAc^ The Rakahaaaia compared to the mountain, VidOahaka 
to tihe moon, hia wives to the gleaming herbs. 
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; anil imdie(|iatefy VjdOshalca, though a R r t hman, 
ht^canle a a lol^ wMte uiubri^ And 

waring bn both sides of him. And then tibe city of 
WM jbyfni> full of the sound of festive dmns and aus^ 
Uttevkg sl^ts of delight. iThus he obtained tite mighty 
,mak of a king, and gradually conquered the ahoie earth, so 
that his foot was worshipped by all kings, and with Bhadrft 
leaf his consort he long lived in happiness with those wives 
of his, who were oemtent, having abandoned jealout^. Thus 
resolute men, when Fortune favours them, find their own 
valour a great and successful stupefying charm that fordUy 
draws towards them prosperity. 


[M] When they heard from the mouth of the King of 
Vatsa this varied tale ^ full of marvellous incident, all his 
ministers sitting by his side and his two wives experienced 
excessive delight. 

^ Tborpe in his Yule^itdt Storits renuirks that the story of VldOshaka 
tomewh^t resembles to its groiind-plot the tele of the ^Beentifhl Phlece 
£l^t of ike &n end North of the Eerth/' With ^e letter he elio compares 
the stoiy of j^ktivege to the dith book of the KtUhA SmrU ^Sfl{giam. (See the 
Teble of Contents of Thorpe’s Yule^idt Stories, p. xi.) Cf* elSo 
MUrcken, vol. ii, p. 1, end for the cutting off of the giant's enii« p* 50* ■■■ ■ 
Numerous stories from ell parts of Europe bearing a certain similarity to 
that to our text will be found in G. H. Oerould's The GraUful Dead, Polk**Lore 
Society^ ISOhr PP* 44-75. 

For some iiiexplioeble reason Gerould heaihi the chapter The Gtalefnl 
Dead and the Poison Maiden,*' when not one of the stories have anything to 
do with poison maideiM^ The women to question merely have snakesj dragons, 
ete* (whie^ have caused the death of many boabandsX extracted by magle or 
divine He should have called this uakMaodf** Possessed Womenf" as he 
originally did on page td of the same volume, or else some such title as ^'The 
Fatal ''The Wedding of Death." 

, ^ For eonitoethto snakes and poikeoed women, see Appendto ill« 
pp. aodi $0t7 of e^oiuiun^— Mai.v. 
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NOTE ON BXHV and BCUPSES 

B&lm WM the A8ttra{$ee Voh h PP* 197-StOO) ^ho, 4}tgttised imb a g<|d at 
the Chiiming of the Ocean (see Vol. t, pp. 55ii^ and $02)« obtained 

poaaesifon of some of the Am^ita and proceeded to drink it in order to beccnne 
Immortal. SOrya and Soma (the sun and moon)« however^ noticed what 
was going on| and immediately told N&rftyana (Vishnu)^ who instantly cut 
off R^u’s head with his discus. As the head contained Amfita it became 
immortal and came to represent the ascending nodes of the moon’s orbit. 
The body of R&hu> according to the Puranic notion, was called Ketu^ and 
represented the descending nodes. It also became the progenitor of the 
whole tribe of meteors and comets. Not having obtained his wish to become 
completely immortal, Rahu naturally bore a grudge against Sttrya and Soma, 
and, whenever he gets the opportunity, he tries to swallow them. His shadow 
is thus thrown on the intended victim, and so are caused what we call the 
eclipses ! 

The interesting point about this myth is that the origin appears to be 
unknown. As E. J. Thomas has mentioned (Hastings’ Ency. Bel ^'Son, 
Moon and Stars (Buddhist),” vol. xii, p. 72), the story is not early Buddhist, 
nor even aneient Hindu. Although it occurs in the MakAbkilraia (I, xix), it Is 
not found in the account of the Cliiiming of the Ocean in the Fuk^u Purity, 
Is it, then,. Aiyan or non* Aryan ? An eclipse of the sun or moon has every* 
where been regarded with dread, and in many parts of the world its advent 
still gives rise to a variety of rites, some of a threatening and others' pf a 
propitiatory nature. The usual explanatory myth resembles that described 
above, at least as far as the idea of the sun or moon .being devoured is 
ecmcemed. It is an aninud or demon who is trying to eat up the sun or 
moon, hence it is necessary to frighten it away by terrifying noises. , 

In China and Assam gongs are sounded for this purpose, while more 
primitive peoples scream, hit their cooking utensils and fire pistols, and 
among the Sencis of Eastern Peru lighted arrows are shot at the intruder. 
It is interesting to notice that in the Confucian classic Tsun Tsiu (*'Springs> 
and Autumns ”) the word for eclipse ” is the same as that for eat.” Among 
the Tlaxcalans of Mexico matters became very serious during an eclipse. The 
phenomenon was thought to be caused by a fight between the sun and moon, 
and in order to appease them red-skinned people were sacrificed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon. 

^ The Peruvians (and at one period the Mexicans also) considered that, 
owing to a hrmtr kindness rendered it, di^ were held in high esteem by 
the moon. Accordingly when an eclipse of the moon occurred, they bent 
ell the dogs, so that the ipoon, apgry at this treetment of her friends, would 
immedietely uncbvW her face. 

Another primitive idea is that the light of the sun and moon has gone 
outi end eonsequ^tlj^ a fire or torches lit daring the eclipse will persuade the 
lundoafy to mile upon the world once more. 

▼OL. n. 
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At in C!liinA> the Mlndut see a hare in the moon in plaiee onr ^^man 
(see Otmm of Sior^^ Vol p. 109fi^). The Todas of the Nilg;iri Hills imagine 

that dining an eclipse of the moon a snake is devouring the hare. Hiey fast 
until the eclipse is over and shout out to frighten awajr the smdce (see 
BiveiSi The p. 59S). 

In the Central Provinces it is believed that ft&hu ivas either a sweeper or 
the deitjr of the sweepers ; thus the Mehtar caste of scavengers oolleet alms 
during an eclipse^ as it is thought that R&hu will be thus appeased and loose 
his hold on the luminaries. Similarly the Tell, or oil-pressers Caste of the 
ChhattXSgarh and Nagpur divisions^ believe that the sun owes the sweeper a 
debt which he refuses to pay. The sweeper, however, is not to be put off 
easily and sits dhama at the sun's door. This is obvious, for his dark shadow 
can be seen quite clearly. In time the debt is paid and the sweeper departs. 

In Bombay, J. J. Modi (see reference below) was told the following as the 
usual explanation of an eclipse. 

Rama, on his return from the defeat of Ravana in Lanka, gave a feast to 
his victorious army. MahSddva (^iva) and Parvatl were serving the meals. 
Presently MahadSva drew the attention of Parvatl to the presence of a 
low-caste Mung boy Xsl caste who act as village musicians and castrate 
bullocks, the women Serving as midwives} in the assembly, and asked her 
to be careful, and to serve him the meals from a distance. But as soon as 
R&ma saw the Mang he slew him for daring to inar the sacredness of the 
feast by his impure presence. The mother of the slain boy took up the head, 
|dSCed it in a basket and tried in vain to resuscitate it with fresh water. 
Wtlh the basket containing the head of her lost son, she went to the gods 
an^ goddesses begging for her me Js. In turn she still goes to the sun and 
moon, riireatenlng to touch them if her request is not grant^, thus desecrating 
their sacred character. It is the shadow of her basket that 'i^uses the eclipse, 
end im it is to remove this Mang woman, this importunate er^itor, that people 
ore asked to |^ve offerings to the luminaries and alms to the M&ig ^ste. 

An eclipse is always of evil omen, and is regarded ratbeur Uke an evil 
eye from whoim influence everything riiould be protected. Hie wis[e house- 
wife (says Crooke, op. eit^ vol. i, pp« SI, when an eclipSe fe announced, 
takes a leaf of the T^lasI or sacred basil, aa^ sprinkling Gaadg^ *mter on 
it, puts the leaf in the jars containing the 4:rinhing water for the use of 
the family and the eooked food, and thus keeps them pure while the eclipse 
is goii^ on. Confectioners, who are obliged to keep large qimtities of 
cooked food ready, relieve themselves and their customers from the taboo 
by some of the sacred Ma or di^ grass in their vessels when m 

0<4,ip^ is ^pected; A pregnant wooian will do no work during an eclipse, 
as othnhviie she beliwres lAdt her child would be deformed, and ^he deformity 
is snf^fmfed 40 bmur some relation to ike wmk which is betag done l^ her 
at the Thus]; i# riid were to sew anjrthing, the balqr would have a 

hole In its flesh, generaUy near t^ eari if she cut anything, the child would 
fagsW a the same principle the horns of pregnant cattle are 

mmtiS darhif an eclipie, because red is a colour abhorred 

by den^bns. While ihh eidipte Is gsdn^; on, drinking water, eating food. 
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imd «U hmiidudd bui^ess, «8 well at the worihlp of the are ell pro- 
Ufailed, No respeetaUe Hindu will at such a time sleep on a bdUtead 
or lie down .to*reit, and he will give alms in barley or copper coins to 
relieve the pain of die sndhring liiroin«ries. 

An eclipse is an imp<wtsnt event among modem Hindus^ and considerable 
ritual is carried out in every Br&hman household (see Mrs Stevenson^ Tht 
AHar the Twke-h^m^ p, S58). For further information on the superstitions 
of eclipses referc^e should be made to E. B. Tylor^ PrimiUve CvUure, vol i^ 
pp. 288, 828 ei ref., and 856 ; W. Crooke, Folk-Lore of Notihem Indian vol. i, 
pp. 18-28 ; Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, A few Ancient Beliefs about the Eclipse 
and a few Superstitions based on these Beliefs," Joum, Soc. Bomb,, 

voL iB, 1894, pp. 846^860; Fraser, Golden Bough, vol. i, pp. 811, 812; vol. x, 
pp. 70, l62n ; Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Centra/ Prooinoes, vol. iv, pp. 282, 
550 ; W. D, Wallis, ** Prodigies and Portents,’* Hastings’ ReL Eth,, vol. x, 
pp. 868, 869, and the numerous authors on '*Sun, Moon and Stars" in ditto 
voL xii, pp. 48-108. — n.m.p. 
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T hen Yaugandhax&ya^s said to the of Vatea : 
(M] “ King, it is known that you possess the favour 
of destiny, as well as courage ; and I also have taken 
some trouble about the right course of policy to be pursued 
in this matter : therefore carry out as soon as possible your 
plan of conquering the regions.” When his chief minister 
had said this to him, the King of Vatsa answered : Admit- 
ting that this is true, nevertheless the accomplishment of 
auspicious imdeitakings is always attended with difficulties, 
accordingly I will with this object propitiate Siva by 
austerities, for without his favour how can I obtain what I 
desire ? ” When they heard that, his ministers approved of 
his performing austerities, as the chiefs of the monkeys did 
in the case of R§ma; when he was intent upon building a 
bridge over the o<^n.* 

^ This well-known incident occurs in the sixth book of the 
known as the Yuddha^kS^a Battle Section "). Rama, having concluded an 
alliance with Sugriva, king of the monkeys, is advised by him to build a bridge 
from the mainland to Lanka (Ceylon), where the Rakshasa, Ravai^, is holding 
Sita (Rama’s wife) captive* 

Accordingly a huge army of monkeys assembles on the seashore. 
Vibhhibana, Rava^a’s brother, advises the surrender of Slta^ but is insulted 
by Rava^. He thereupon joins Rama and advises him to propitiate the God 
of the Sea, before starting building the bridge, lliis is done, and then, 
tearing up rocks and trees, the multitude of monkeys construct a bridge across 
the straits. A fearful battle ensues, Ravana is killed, and after Sita has proved 
her purity she is joyfully received back by Rama, 

Thus the Hindus have given the name Rama's Bridge (Ramasetu) to the 
row of brands and sandbanks stretching from the island of Manaar, near ^he 
nortb*vest fimast of Ceylon, to the island of Rame^varman, just oj the Indian 
tnallUand* It is a famous plaNtx; of julgrimage, and contains a wonderful carved 
temple* 7^ ft long, with pillared corridors. 

The Bnglish name Admn's Bridge is in all probi^ility adopted from the 
And^, who regard as the place of Adam's exile after he had 

drivoEi from Eden. Tiie well-known depression on Adam's Peak, the most 
prominent, though not the largest, mountain in Ceylon, is considered to 

84 
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And after tlie king |iad fasted fw three nights, engaged 
in amterities lirith the queens and the ministers, Siva said to 
faimhi a dream : ** I am satisfied with th^ tiietefbre rise up ; 
thou dialt obtain an unimpeded fahimph, ahd thou shalt 
soon have a son who shall be king of all the Yidy&dharas.** 
Then the king woke up, with all his fatilgue removed by the 
favour of Siva, like the new moon increased by the nys of 
the sun. And in the mmning he delighted his ministers 
by telling them that dream, and the two queens, tender as 
flowas, who were worn out by the fasting they had endiured 
to fulfil the vow. And they were refmshed by the descrip- 
ti<m of his dream, well worthy of being drunk in with the 
ears, and its effect was like that of medicine,^ for it restored 
their strength. 

The king obtained by his austerities a power equal to 
that of his ancestors, and his wives obtained the saintly re- 
nown of matrons devoted to their hxisband. But on the 
morrow, when the feast . at. the end of the fast was celebrated, 
and the citizens were beside themselv^ with joy, Yaugan- 
dhar&yapa thus addressed the king : “ You are fortunate, 
O King, in that the holy Siva is so well disposed towards 
you, so proceed now to conquer your enemies, and then enjoy 
the prosperity won by your arm. For when prosperity is 
acquired by a king’s own virtues it remains fixed in his 
family, for blessings acquired by the virtues of the owners 
are never lost. And for this reason it was that that 
treasuze4enig buried in the ground, which had been ac- 
cumulated by your ancestors and then lost, was recovered 
by you. Mcneover with reference to this matter hear the 
flawing tale >— 

Adam’s fbotprint by the M<diaiiuBedaiis, Buddha’s footprint by the 
Baddbiats, 8lva’s by the Brthiaans, while die elaiins of the Portuguese 
Chintiaaa are dishted between St Thomas and the ennndh of Candace, 
Queen of EtUppia. 

For fbrther information <m thia subject reference should be made to 
T. W. SIqra Darids’ Adam’s Pedc," HastingB’ Bel. Eth.^ vol. i, pp. S7, 
88, with tim refermiees given ; Yule and CordUer, Memo Polo (1908), vol. ii, 
pp. oSl, 3SS, SSSa, and Qdheuf md the Way TkMter, vol. i, pp. 171, 17S, 
v^ iU, pp. SSS, S4a— «.n.P. 

* Perhaps we shoold read evUdoameheKlha, "sweet medicine." 
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28. Story of Demddoa 

Long ago there was in the city of Pfttaliputra a certain 
mandiant’s son, sprung from a rich family, and his name was 
De\w]&». And he married a wife from the city of PauQ- 
^mvardhana, the dau|^ter of some rich merchant. When his 
faUier died, Devad&sa became, in course of time, addicted to 
vice, and lost all his wealth at play. And then his wife’s 
father came and took away to his own house in Pau^^avar- 
dhana his daughter, who was distressed by poverty and the 
other haid^ps of her lot.* Gradually the husband began to 
be afSicted by his misfortunes, and wishing to be set up in his 
business, he came to Paut;i^vardhana to ask his father-in- 
law to lend him the capital which he required. And having 
arrived in the evei^ing at the city of Pamtdravardhana, see- 
ing that he was begrimed with dust and in tattered garments, 
he thought to himsOlf : “ How can I enter my father-in-law’s 
house in this state ? In truth for a proud man death is pre- 
ferable to exhibiting poverty before one’s relations.” ^us 
reflecting, he went into the market-place, and remained outside 
a certain shop during the night, crouching with contracted 
body, like the lotus which is folded at night. And immedi- 
ately he saw a certain young merchant open the door of that 
shop and enter it. And a moment after he saw a woman 
come with noiseless step to that same place, and rapidly 
enter. And while he fixed his eyes on the interior of the 
shop, in which a light was burning, he recognised in Ibat 
wonum his own wife. Then Devad&sa seeing that wife of 
his repairing to another man, and bolting the door, being 
smitten with the thunderbolt of grief, thought to himself: 
** A man deprived of wealth loses even his own body, how 
then dp be hope to retain the ejections of a woman ? For 
wm^en fickleness implanted in their nature by an in- 
variable law, like the :^ashes of lightn^. So here I have an 
instance of the ndsfoi^unes whidi befrill mdi who fedl into the 
sea of vioe, aiid i|he behaviour of an independent woman 
whohi*^i^ 

^ ^ Ve duiU Me ta tiie note on p. SSe*, this vm eonaideKd in the fif- 
Feda l^te) mtffidiettt wifie to tarn to another man.— «. h.p. 



THE SECRET OVERHEARD «7 

Thus he as he stood outside,, and he seemed to 

binis^ to hear his wife confi^ntl^y oonvefemg with her 
lovibr. So Ito^^plied his ear to the door, and ihat widced 
woman #a8 iSat nunnent saying in secret to the merdumt, 
her pntatoour ; ** Listen ; as I am so fond of you, I will to* 
day tbl you a fiecret : my husband long ago had a great- 
grandfather nkmed Viravarman; in the courtyard of his 
house he secretly buried in the ground four jars of gold, one 
jar in each of the four comers. And he thm informed one 
of his wives of that fact, and his wife at the time of her death 
told her daughter-in-law, she told it to her daughter-in-law, 
who was my mother-in-law, and my mother-in-law told it to 
me. So this is an oral tradition in my husband’s family, 
descending through the mothers-in-law. But I did not tell 
it to nfy husband though he is poor, for he is odious to me as 
being addicted to gambling, but you are above all dear to me. 
So go to my husband’s town and buy the house from him with 
money, and after you have obtained that gold come here and 
live happily with me.” 

When the merchant, her paramour^ heard this from that 
treacherous woman, he was much pleased with her, thinking 
that he had obtained a treasure without any trouble. Deva- 
dfisa, for his part, who was outside, bore henceforth the hope 
of wealth, so to speak, riveted in his heart with those pierc- 
ing words of his wicked wife. So he went thence quickly to 
the city of Pfitoliputra, and after r^hing his house he todc 
that treasure and appropriated it. Then that merchant, 
who was in secret the paramour of his wife,, arrived in that 
country on pretence of trading, but in reality eager to obtain 
the treasure. So he bought that hoi:^ from Devadfisa, who 
made it over to him for a large sum of money. Then Deva- 
dftsa set up another home, and cunningly brought back that 
wife of his from the house of his father-hi-law. When this 
had been done, that wicked merchant, who . was the lover of 
his wife, not having obtained the treasure, came and said to 
him : “ Hiis house of yours b old and I do not like it ; so 
give me back my money and take back your own house.” 

Thus he demanded, and Devadksa refrised, ahd beii% 
engaged in a violart altercation, they both wmit before the 



OCBAN OF SZVKEIT 

^ hb piei^nGe Devtdiw |>o^iw| forti} tlie whole 
etqaty; dP liie wi|6, pqdnfiil to a* vcaunn o(»icei^ in his 
bra^ 7lu»i tile kiag had his wife 8iiinni<»)ie(l, and alter 
aiecvtilaihigtiie trutii oltiw he punished that adulterous 
meKhaht with the loss of ah his jwqpert^. DevadSsa for 
his pirt out off the nose * of that ndcl^ wife, and married 
anomer, and then lived bapp% in his native city on the 
treasme he had obtained. 


M “ Thus treasure obtained by virtuous methods is 
continued to a man’s posterity, but treasure of another 
kind is as easily melted away as a flake of snow when the rain 
begins to fall. Tl^refore a man should endeavour to obtain 
WMlth 1^ lawful methods, but a king especially, since wealth 
is the root of the tree of empire. So honour all your ministers 
according to custom, in order that you may obtain success, 
and then accomplish the conquest of the regions, so as to gain 
<qni]ence in addition to virtue. For out of regard to the 
fact that ymi are allied by muriage witii your two power- 
ful fithms-in-lnw, few kings' wiU oppose you ; most Will join 
you. Hbwever, ti^ King of Benares named Brahmadatta is 
always your enemy, therefore conquer him first ; wh«a| he is 

* fat period ofIndifttbcKWu no word for "adaltay”; 

jet tte oeewnrenee la dtetinetlj proved, if proof 1>e needed emopg • highly 
dweloped eidti»e like the Aijea, hj veriooi paieeget in the One 

in putlealer ie of aperial interest here as it shows that the adolterj of e 
woman whose hnsbend gemUed was of quite ordinary oeearrenee. The 
pMsage is in vena 4 of the dideeUe poem Rig^Feda, x, 84: "Others ley 
haasds an the wife of the man who ebend:w htoself to the diee.” 

The method of penfahment metttiwiod in ear text is found in other plaeee 
besidoe Indbs; Urns in licxiee the women bad her nose end ears ent off, and 
ww miMnI 40 dasith (see A* do Hamm, Jffsii /iMhet, vol. iv, p. SSS, end 

jBwsy qoneriveble farm of pnnlshment inMgW''le 
hee hsMei.)eap|li^^ hi diliwe^ piuts of tiie sr^d. For fldl drinllc referOnoe 
aheadd^ha muib to tiie iuaaWNW ertides on Adelteiy " in HastingB’ 

Bd, tiM-lly. , Aowmig the fir#! esrie of Centisd tndfe, the 

pmiidMMSk in ethher sen eonrista in Oiittfaig off e pieee of the left 

ear i|)jh.lNia«dl, Ttfim-aiid'' (ktla of ffer vmMd Aeeiisls, led hr, 

i9S4,p..48,iuidq/: Fl fa t d ei ifetri e, 
" AsqaNiMjM Hercb 19t4, p. JS ri sf^— N.ii.r. 



THE Eii:PiC0moN sr^rit fatoijsablt ^ 

ecmquered^ oonqtii^ the eairtoA qu«^ aiod gtvdui^ all the 
quarten, and eai^ the gloiy the faee ^ 

^ridte like a lotus.** 

When his diiirf minister saM this to him* the King ai 
Vatsa consoitedij eager for comittest, and order^ his sul^ 
jects to prepare : for the expedition $ and lie :j^ve the 
The Kmg soVerd^ly of file eountry of Vid^ to his 
preparetjor Iwotli^^^in'law GopSIaka» bjr way of reward for 
Ctmqmut jiig assistance, vtiioeby showing his knonrledge of 
policy ; and he gaye to Sinhavabman, the brother of Padmft- 
vati, who came tq his assistance with his forces, the land of 
Chedi, treating hW with great respect ; and the monarch 
summoned Pulindaka, the frididly King of the BhiUas,* who 
filled the quarters with his hordes, as tl:^ rainy season fiUs 
them with clouds ; and while the preparation for the expedi- 
tion was going on in the great king’s territories a strange 
anxiety was produced in the heart of his enemies ; but 
Yaugandhar&yana first sent spies to Benares to find out the 
proceedings of King Brahmadatta ; then on an auspicioiu 
day, being cheered with omens portending victory, the King 
of Vatsa first marched against Brahmadatta in the eastern 
quarter, having mounted* a tafi victorious elephant, with 
a lofty umlnreUa on its back, as a furious lion asiemds a 
mountain with one tree in full idciom cm it. 

And his expedition was fei<^tated* by the autumn, 
which arrived as a, barbing. |ci>,gieK^ showed 

him an easy path, across riy^ lowing wim diminished 
volume, and he fill^ the fisce tim lii|MNSlith his shouting 
forces, so as to producse the appearauHbf a sudden rainy 
season without clouds; and ^en the pudinid points, re- 
sounding with thi echoes of titm; roarii^ of his host, seemed 
to be telling one another their feers of his coming, and his 
horses, collecting tiho brightness of Mie sun. on their golden 
trappings’, moved ialcmg, fit^owed, as it were, by the fire 
pleased with tiie purification of his army.* 

^ l.e. Bheeh .1 ■ ■ - Se e Vol. I, 15Si^. — • I retd UrSt^ho^ 

* A MS. in tl!« Saukrit College reeds tembheva^ for^ tli« iMmpadaht of 

Dr ftodthrae* text. f ' 

* ljutrtUio eeercknti weying lights formed pert of the ceremoiijr. 
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witii tlieir em ]0te wiiite chamut»t 
wii^ M ioW flowii^ fttm ^eir tomples redded 

IbV bi^ idiired with vermiUon, appeared, as Iw mardied 
a|iMi||, Idee the sons of the mountaips^ ahr^deed with the 
iihita clouds autumn, and pouring down steeams of water 
odEpiited with red mineral, sent by the parent hiUs, in their 
iBear, to join ins expedition. And the dust hrmn ^e earth 
concealed the brightness of the sun, as If thinking that the 
king could not endure the effulgent splendour of rivals. 
And the two queens followed the king step by step on the 
way, like the Goddess of Fame, and the Fortune of Victory, 
attrsMited by his politic virtues.* The silk of his host’s 
banners, tossed to and fro in the wind, seemed to say to his 
envies : “ Bend in submission, or flee.” Thus he marched, 
beholding the disjects full of blown white lotuses, like the 
uplifted hoods of the serpent Sesha * terrifled witii fear of 
the destruction of the world. 

In the meanwhile those spies, commissioned by Yaugan* 
dharftyapa, assuming the vows of skull-bearing worshippers 
oS iSiya,* reached the city of Benares. And one of them, who 
Was fl^uainted with the art of juggling, exhibiting his skill, 
assumed the part of teacher, and the others passed them- 
selves off as his pupils. And they celebrated that pretended 
teacher, who sulWisted on alms, from place to place, saying : 
“ i|^fs tna^er of ours is acquainted with past, present and 
fiit^.*^ ^atWrer that sage pr^icted, in the way of fires 
and so oh, to fbose Who came to consult him about the 
fhture, his pupite took care to bring about secretly ; so he 


* It also means " ^rawing cords." 

* Be is soineiimes represented as Ibearing the entire world on one of his 
heack — ^—See Vdt. I, p. IO£bi*.— w.str. 

* TfaS daiW'meWbcants have ten classes, known collectively as Datefanis, 

•* tea naWea," Amei^ ^er more respectable oidem are tncladed the Agb'wl, 
a ae«( pf «Ce^ who IStdWw the meat vil# 'p>*Btl*** imagiDable. They are 
alaehiiewa ^ Kapiladhtein (Skr. SSpSAt, "askeJl,'* 

; For' inUer detJdls see . H. W. Barrow, " Aghoris and 
Sfe. voi. tii, b^ 4, 1S9S, 197-SSl : 

®*', if pp. SIO-SIS. The 

thS wonnltp of iliva hte already ocearred la the 




THE .ENEMY’S STttitAGElfS FAI|, «1 

bectujto fomoitts. He gained ascendifthcy ordr the 

mihd of a certain R&jpdt cdiirtier tkece, a f^Vdurite of 
the king, who was won ov^ by this meah skiU of the 
teacho*. And when the war 'irith the King of Vatsa came 
on, the E3ng Brahmadatta bT^an to consult him by iiie 
agenqr of the RfijpQt, so that he learnt the secrets of the 
government. 

Then the minister of Brahmadatta, Yogakarapd^^, laid 
snares in the path of the hlihg of Vatw as he advanced. 
He tainted, by means of pobon and other deleterious sub- 
stances, the trees, flowering creepers, water and grass all 
along the line of march. And he sent poison damitels ' as 
dancing-girls among the enemy’s host, and he also dispatched 
nocturnal assassins into their midst. But that spy, who had 
assumed the character of a protfliet, found all this out, and 
then quickly informed Yaugan^arftya^ of it by means of 
his companions. YaugandhaTlyaha for his part, when he 
found it out, purified at every step along the line of march 
the poisoned grass, water, and so on, by means of corrective 
antidotes, and fmbade in the camp tj^ society of stran^ 
women, and with the help of Buma^vat he captured and put 
to death those assassins. When he heard of that, Brahma- 
datta, having found all his stratagems fail, came to the con- 
clusion that the King of Vatsa, who filled with his fotces 
the whole cotmtry, was hard to dveccome. After deliberating 
and sending an ambassador, he came in person to the King of 
Vatsa, who was encamped near, placing his clasped hands 
upon his head in token of submission. 

The King of Vatsa for his part, when the King of Benares 
came to him, bringing a present, received him with respect 
and kindness ; for heroes love submission. He being thus 
And after subdued, that mighty king went on pacifying 
tubdab^ aU the East, making the yielding bend, but extirpat- 
hu Eaemie- jjjg obstinate, as ttie wind treats the trees, 
until he reached the eastern ocean, rolling with quivering 
waves, as it were, trembling with terror on accoimt of Ibe 
Ganges having been conqimred. On its extreme shore he 

^ For a detailed account of poison damsels, etc,, see Appendix III at the 
end of this volume. — n.m.p. 
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up « pillar of victory,* looldag like the fciiw pC the 

mtpmUrn emerging Aom ^ ^ inunutiity 

Aw Ptmrn Tbea the peoj^ of KaJinga* submitted and 
paid tribute, and acted as the kmg*8 guides, so that the 
rmown of that nmowned one ascended the mountain at 
Mahendra. Having conquered a forest of kings by means 
of his elephants, which seemed like the peaks of the Yindhya 
come to him terrified at the conquest of Mahendra, he went 
to the southern quarter. There he made his enemies cease 
their threatening murmurs and take to the mountains, 
strengthless * and pale, treating them as the season of autumn 
* treats the clouds. 

The K&verl bdng crossed by him in his victorious onset, 
and the glory of the king of the Chola * race being surpassed, 
were befoul^ at the same time. He no longer allowed the 
Muralas* to exalt their heads, for they were completely 
beaten down by tributes imposed on them.* Though hb 
elephants drank the waters of the Grodavari divided into 

^ Jtit^aglamhha. Wilson remarks that the erection of these eolumiltt it 
often alluded to by Hindu writers^ and explains the characters of the solitary 
columns which are sometimes met with, as the Lat at Delhi, the pillars at 
Allahftblld, $obbal, etc. 

* Kalinga it usually described as extending from Orissa tb Drfivida or 
below ^ladras, the coast of the Northern Circars. It appears, however, to be 
sometimes the Delta of the Ganges. It was known to the ancients as Regio 
Calingarmn, and is familiar to the natives of the Eastern Archipelago by the 
name of Kling (Wilson). 

’ The clouds are tufuSm, void of substance, as being no longer heavy with 
rain. The thunder ceases in the autumn. 

^ Cho|a was the sovereignty of the western part of the peninsula on the 
Carnatic, extending southwards to Taiyore, where it was bounded by the 
Pft^^yan kingdom. It appears to have been the Regio Soretanum of Ptolemy, 
and the Oiola masala, or district, furnishes the modem appellation of the 
Cotomitfadcl coast (Wilson, p. d41n). 

* KAtfifala is another natne for Kerala, now Malabar (Hall). Wilson 
identi&es It with the Curula of Ptolemy***<-^Bamett, however, considers iiiit 
veiy dittlilous-**N*ii«F^ 

^ jply UMi and kwepu being separated in the Brockhaus text, Tawney 
mftmldefUteod the #bolei phrase. The D. text reads it as one word, the 
tiuiMlhtlsin bdiigt ^Mot only did he not allow the Morales to keep their 
liaiiip biflt, he ahiMl idso the elevation of the women’s breasts beaten down 
hf own heads (la mourning ovm* their killed relations).” See Speyer, 

f 
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seven itireanuiy tiiejr seemed to dieduMge them again seven* 
|(old in tlie form of idior. 1%en tihe erossed the Revft 
and reached Ujjayixd, and entered the city, being made by 
King ehan^UanahSsena to precede him. iind there he be* 
came the target of the amorous sidelong glances of the ladies 
of M&lava, who shine with twofold beauty by loosening their 
braided hair and wearing garlands ; and he remained there 
in great comfort, hospitably entertained by his father-in-law, 
so that he even forgot the long-regretted enjoyments of his 
native land. And Vfisavadatt& was continually at her parent’s 
side, remembering her childhood, seeming despondent even 
in her happiness. 

The King Chandamahftsena was as much delighted at 
meeting Padm&vati as he was at meeting again his own 
daughter. But after he had rested some days, the delighted 
King of Vatsa, reinforced by the troops of his father-in-law, 
marched towards the western region ; his ejm^ed sword * was 
surely the smoke of the fire of his valour, since it dimmed 
with gushing tears the eyes of the women of Lata ; the 
mountain of Mandara, when its woods were broken through 
by his elephants, seemed to tremble lest he should root it 
up to chum the sea.* Surely he was a splendid luminary ex- 
celling the sun and other orbs, since in his victorious career 
he enjoyed a glorious rising even in the western quarter. 
Then he went to Alaka, distinguished by the presence of 
Kuvera, displaying its beauties before him— that is to say, 
to the quarter made lovely by the smile of Kailfisa — and 
having subdued the King of Sindh, at the head of his cavalry 
he destroyed the Mlechchhas as Rfima destroyed the Ra- 
kshasas at the head of the army of monkeys ; the cavalry 
squadrons of the Turushkas * were broken on the masses of 
his elephants, as the waves of the agitated sea on the woods 
that line the seashore. The august hero received the tribute 

^ Or perhaps more literally creeper-like sword." Probably the ex- 
pression means flexible^ well-tempered sword/* as Professor Nllmani 
Mukhop&dhyftya has suggested to me. 

* It has been employed for this purpose by the gods and Asuras. L&taffs 

the Larice of Ptolemy (Wilson). ».e. Gujarat. See Cambridge History oj 

India, vol. i, p. 606. 

* Turks^ the Indo-scythse of the ancients (Wilson). 
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of his foes* wad cut off the hpad of the wicked King of the 
P&raslkas * as Vishnu did thaf^of Eshu.* IDs alter he 
had inflicted a defeat on the HQ^as,* made the Ibur quarten 
resound, and poured down the jffim&laya Uke a second Ganges. 
When the hosts of the monarch, whose enemies w»e 


from fear, were shouting, a hostile answer was heard <HiJy in 
the hollows of the roc^. It is not strange that then the 
King of KAmarapa,* bending before him with head deprived 
of the umbrella,* was without shade and also without bright* 
ness. Then that sovereign returned, followed by elephants 
presented by the King of K&marQpa, resemblhig moving 
rocks made over to him by the mountains by way of tribute. 

Having thus conquered the earth, the King of Vatsa with 
his attendants reached the city of Magadha, the father of 
Padm&vati. But the King of Magadha, when he arrived 


Htturni to 
lAvSnaka 
victorioui 


with the queens, was as joyous as the God of Love 
when the moon illiuninates the night. V&sava- 
datt&, who had lived with him before without being 


recognised, was now made known to him, and he considered 


her deserving of the highest regard. 

Then that victorious King of Vatsa, having been honoured 
by the King of Magadha with his whole city, followed by the 
minds of all the people which pursued him out of affection, 
having swallowed the surface of the earth with his mighty 
army, returned to Lftv&naka in his own dominions. 


^ Persians. 

• Sec note on p, 81 .— 

• Perhaps the Huns. 

• The western portion of Assam (Wilson). 

• See Appendix H, pp. s6S-272. — n.m.p. 



CHAPTER XX 


T hen the King of Vatsa, while encamped in Lftv&naka 
m to rest his army, said in secret to Yaugandharft- 
yapa : “ Through your sagacity I haye conquered all 
the kings upon the earth, and they being won over by politic 
devices will not conspire against me. But this King of 
Benares, Brahmadatta, is an ill-conditioned fellow, and he 
alone, I think, will plot against me ; what confidence can be 
reposed in the wicked-minded ? ” Then Yaugandharftya^a, 
being spoken to in this strain by the king, answered : “ O 
King, Brahmadatta will not plot against you again, for when 
he was conquered and submitted, you showed him great 
consideration; and what sensible man will injure one who 
treats him well ? Whoever does, will find that it turns out 
unfortunately for himself^ and on this point listen to what I 
am going to say ; I will tell you a tale. 


24 . Story of Phalabhuti 

There was once on a time in the land of Padma . an 
excellent Brihman of high renown, named Agnidatta, who 
lived on a grant of land given by the king. He had bom 
to hun two sons, the elder named Somadatta, and the second 
Vai^&naradatta. The elder of them was of fine person, but 
ignorant, and ill-conducted, but the second was sagacious, 
well-conducted, and fond of study. And those two after 
they were married, and their father had died, divided that 
royal grant and the rest of his possessions between them, 
eadi taking half ; and the younger of the two was honoured 
by the king, but the elder, Somadatta, who was of unsteady 
cWacter, renudned a husbandman. 

One day a Brahman, who had beei. a friend of his father’s, 
seeing him engaged in conversation with some Sfidras, thus 
addressed him : “ Though you are tlie son of Agnidatta, 
95 
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you bdmve like a Sddra, you blockhead, and you are not 
ashamed, thot^^h you see your own brother in favour with the 
king.*’ Somadatta, when he heard that, Sew into a pasdon, 
aniC fOTgetting the respect due to the old man, ran upon 
him, and gave him a kick, llien the RrShman, enraged 
on account of the kick, immediately called cm some other 
Brftbmans to bear witness to it, and went and complained 
to the king. The king sent out soldiers to take Somadatta 
prisoner, but they, when they went out, were slain by his 
Mends, who had taken up arms. Then the king sent out a 
seccmd force, and captured Somadatta, and blinded by wrath 
ordered him to be impaled. Then that Br&hman, as he was 
being lifted on to the stake, suddenly fell to the ground, as if 
he were flcmg down by somebody. And those executicmers, 
when preparing to lift him on again, became blind, for the 
Fates protect one who is destined to be prosperous. 

The king, as soon as he heard of the occurrence, was 
pleased, and being entreated by the younger brother, spared 
the life of Somadatta; then Somadatta, having escaped 
death, desired to go to miother land with his wife on account 
of the insulting treatment of the king, and when his relations 
in a body disapproved of his departure, he determined to live 
without the half of the king’s grant, which he resigned ; then, 
findii^ no other means of support, he desired to practise 
husbandry, and went to the forest on a lucky day to find a 
piece of ground suitable for it. There he found a promising 
piece of ground, from which it seemed likely that an abundant 
crop could be produced, and in the middle of it he saw an 
Aiivattha tree of great size. Desiring ground fit for cultiva- 
tion, and seeing that tree to be cool like the redny season, as it 
kept off the rays of the sun with its auspicious thick shade, 
he was much delighted. He said : “ I am a faithful votary 
of thAt being, whoever he may be, that presides over this 
ti^,” ^ and walking round the tree so as to keep it on his 

^ For the worship of trees end tree.>spirit8, see Grinun’s TetUonic Mj/tkob^, 
p. 75 e< teq., ead Tylo^t PrimUive QtUure, vol. ii, p. 196 Mf.— Besides 
the n^ertatees elresidy given in Vol. I, p. 14t4fi^, see also Sidney Hsr''iand, 
ZsgemI af P«r$ett$, ;ltp5, vtd. 0, 175>SS1 ; Crooke, Pop»dar ReU^on of 

Nwtkem ImUa, vol. ii, pp. 88>1SI ; Westemuffdc, Orig^ and Deeelopmmi qf 
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lei^Af iiB bowed b^ioTO it. Ibrn he ycAed a pair d bullocks, 
and redled a pmy^ for success, and after making mu oblation 
to that tree, he began to pkiugh there. And he remained 
under tiiat tree night and day, and his wife always brought 
him his meals there. And in course of time, when the com 
was ripe, that piece of ground was, as fate would have it, 
unexpectedly jdundmred by the troops of a hostile kingdom. 
Then the hostile force having departed, the coxurageous man, 
thou(^ his com was destroyed, comforted his weeping wife, 
gave her the little that remained, and after making an offer- 
ing as before, remained in the same place, under the sanx^ 
tree. For that is the chmracter of resolute men, that their 
perseverance is increased by misfortune. 

l^en one night, when he was sleepless from anxiety 
and alone, a voice came out from that Aivattha tree : ** O 
Smnadatta, 1 am pleased with thee, therefore go to the 
7 .^ kingdom of a king named Adityaprabha in the 

Reward of land of Srikai^tha ; continxially repeat at the door 
Peruveraace i^ng- (after reciting the form of words used 

at the evening oblation to Agni) the following sentence: — 

* I am Phalabhati by name, a Br&hman, hear what 1 say : 
he who does good will obtain good, and he who does evil will 
obtain evil ’ ; by repeating this thou shalt obtain great 
prosperity ; and now learn from me the form of words used 
at the evening oblation to Agni ; I am a Yaksha.? Having 
said this, and having immediately taught him by his power 
the form of words used in the evening oblation, the voice 
in the tree ceased. 

And the next morning the wise Somadatta set out with 
his wife, having received the name of Fhalabhati by im- 
position of tlie Taksha, and after crossing various forests, 
uneven and labyrinthine as hb own calamities,* he reached 
the land of Srika^tba. There he recited at the king’s door 
the form of words used at the evening oblation, and then he 

the Mend Idea (Snd edit.), 1919, voL ii, p. Sl6 ; T. C. Hodaon, " Primitive 
CattoM! of Indie,” Barf. At. Sec., 19SS, p. 104 .— n.m.p. 

* See Vd. I, pik 190-193.— if.M.p. 

* 1 here reed derdeSl^ for the dnrdar&h of Or Broekheua’ text. It most 
be e ndqiriiit. A MS. in the Seadcrit CaQege reeds dardaioi. 

TOL. n. 
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aii9oiuiGe4» m li« bi^ beeii: difeoted» PhnlAbhftti, 

snd u 1 ;:teired Sallowing speedi, which eaedfced the iMriority 
of the pe<^le The doer of good will <Aitaia good, bidl the 
doer of evil.” And after he had eaid this firrauently, 
the King Adityaprabha, being hill of curiosity, caused Fhalai> 
bhhti to be brought into the palace, and he entered, and 
over and over ag^tin repeated that same speech in the {»es- 
ence of the king. That made the king and all his courtiers 
laugh* And the king and his ohie&*gave him garments and 
ornaments, and also villages, for the amusemoit of great 
men is not without fruit ; and so Fhalabhflti, having beoi 
originally poor, immediately obtained by the favour of the 
Guhyaka * wealth bestowed by the king ; and by otmtinualty 
reciting the words mentioned above he became a special 
favourite of the monarch ; for the regal mind loves diversion. 
And gradually he attained to a position of love and respect 
in the palace, in the kingdom, and in the female apartments, 
as being beloved by the king. 

One day that King Adityaprabha returned from hunting 
in Ihe forest, and qmckly Altered his harem * ; his suspicions 
were aroused by the confusion of the warders, and when he 
The King’s entered, he saw the queen named Kuvalayftvali 

amoang engaged in worshipping the gods, stark naked* 

with her hair standing on end, and her eyes half 
closed, with a large patch of red lead upon her forehead, 
with her lips trembling in muttering charms, in the midst 
of a great circle* strewed with various coloured powders, 

^ The Guhyakas are demigods, attendwta upon Kuvera and guardians 
of his wealth. -~-See Vol. I, Appendix I, p. 203 . — ^n.n.p. 

• Sec note, p, 162. — k.m.p. ^ 

^ Literally, ** having the cardinal points as her only garment.**-^ — F cm* 
nudity in ritual and magic see Note 1 at the end of this ehaptmr. — n.m»p. 

^ For the circle see Hemy FI, Part 11, Act i, sc. 4, lipe 25, and Hetny F, 
Act y/^e. line 420 : you would conjure . . . you must make a circle.*' 

S4e also Ralstmi’s Rmtiian FM-TuUi, p. 272 ; Veckenstedt's Wr^uckt SSogeii, 
pp. 292, 302, 303. See also ^*irt Sikes, BriHsk pp. 200, 201 ; Henderson's 

MpHtow p. 19 > fiortsch's SSttgen, MMirdim md GAriimcke am$ MMm- 

hmgf vol. I, fip. 123, 213; Prof. Jebb, in bis notes on Theophfiitns' 
^'Superstitk^ Man,'' observes: '^The object of all those ceremonies, in 
which tlfo olfertiiga wore carried round the person or place to be purified, 
was In #nee a ebar«ao4 cinde wttidn whl<di the powers of evil riiottld not 
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afto ofiering a hcHCrible oblatirai of blood, j^its and human 
flesb. She for her part, when the king entered, in her 
oouhidop seiaed her garments, and when questioned by him 
immediately answered, after craving pardon for what she 
had done : I have gone through this ceremony in order 
that you might obtain prosperity, and now, my lord, listen 
to the way in which I learnt these rites, and the secret of my 
magic skill. 

24a. Kuvalaydvall and the Witch KdlartUH 

Long ago, when I was living in my father’s house, 1 was 
thus addressed, while enjoying myself in the garden during 
the spring festival, by my friends who met me there : “ There 
is in this pleasure-garden an image of Gape^, the god (rf gods, 
in the xiuddle of an arbour made of trees, and that image 
grants boons, and its power has been tested. Approach with 
devout faith that granter of petitions, and worship him, in 
order that you may soon obtain without difficulty a suit- 
able husband.” When 1 heard that, I asked my Mends in 
my ignorance : “ What ! do maidens bbtmn husbands by 

come.*’ Cf, also Grossler’s Sagen ausder Gtafschqfl Mansfeld, p. 217 ; Brand’s 

Papular Antiquities, vol. iii, p. 56 ; Grohmann’s Sagen aus Biihmen, p. 226. 

In his Popular Religian and Folk-Lore oj Northern India (vol. pp. 108, 142; 
vol. ii, p. 41) W. Crooke gives details of the circle among the Hindus. For 
the mai^c circle in Babylonia, Assyria and adjacent countries see R. Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, 1908, pp. lx et, seq,, 102, 128, l65, 204 and 207. 
The numerous mediaeval references in the works of William of Auvergne, 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lull, Peter of Abano, etc., are all to be found in 
Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 1928. (See the General 
Index in each volume under Circle, magic.”) For a comprehensive article 
on the whole subject reference should be made to A. E. Crawley, Magical 
Circle,” Hastings’ Ency, Pel. Etk», vol. viii, pp. 821-824. I would also draw 
the attention of readers to the exhaustive series of articles on Magic ” by 
<a large number of eminent scholars in the same volume (pp. 245-821). 

It appears that the use of the magical circle is really twofold. Firstly 
it serves as a f retentive barrier to the dead and dying, and also round a house, 
eubsequently giving rise to the superstitions connected with wedding ringSi 
bangles, etc. Secondly it appears in black magic as a kind of magical vantage 
ground in which the '' operator” is himself safe and to which he can compel 
the presence of evil spirits. The circle also denotes finality and continuity. 
It commands eveiy point of the compass and can be regarded as^an inner 
concentric circle of the horison itself. All these points are made quite dear 
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Then tiiey answerecl me : **1l?hy do 
you ask su^ a questkm t Without worsh^iung him no one 
obtains any success in this world ; and in proof of it we will 
give you an instance of his power. Listm.** Saying this, my 
friends told me the following tale 


21>a. The Birth of KdrtUkeya 

Long ago, when Indra, oppressed by T&ndca, was desirous 
of obtaining a son from Siva to act as general of the gods, 
and the God of Love had been consumed,* Gauri by4>erform- 
ing austerities sought and gained as a husband the 'wee-eyed 
god, who was engaged in a Very long and terrible course of 
mortification. Then she desired the obtaining of a son, and 
the return to life of the God of Love, but she did not remember 
to worship Ganefa in order to gain her end. So, when his 
beloved asked that her desire should be granted, Siva said 
to her : “ My dear goddess, the God of Love was bom long 
ago from the mind of Brahmft, and no sooner was he bom 
than he said in his insolence : * Whom shall I make mad 
{kan darpaydmi) ? ’ So Brahm& called him Kandarpa, and 
said to him : * Since thou art very confident, my son, avoid 
attacking Siva only, lest thou receive death from him.* 
Tliough the creator gave him this warning, the ill-disposed 
god came to trouble my austerities, therefore he was burned 
up by me, and he cannot be created again with his body.* 

if we look through, the volutuinous Htemture on the subject. There is» 
however, one farther point 1 would mention. The circle is not only a safe 
place to be in when "conjuring,** but often acts as a prison from which 
escape is impossible. Thus in J. H. Bridges, Opus Moms of Roger Bocon, 
vol. ii, p. 208, we read : " Moreover, there are numerous things which kilt 
evety venomous animal by the slightest contact ; and if a circle is drawn about 
such imimals with objects of this sort [herbs, stones, metals, etc.] they cannot 
get out, but die without having been touched." Cf with this the cturious 
stoty of the magic oirele made dittany juice as told in Appendix III of 
this volttme, p. 295. In Chapter XXXVII we shall come across a great circle 
made ashes, whete I shall add a fitrther note.— ir.if.p. 

^ /e. hp the fire of leva’s eye. 

* Perhaps we oaght to read saMasga, I find this reading in a MS. lent 
to aie by the libiailaii of the Sanskrit College with the kind pmmisdon of 
tiloUPiteeipaL 
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But I will create by my power a son feom you, for I do 
not require the might of love in order to have offspring as 
mortals do.’- 

While the god, whose ensign is a buU,"^ was saying Ibis 
to P&rvati, Brahm& accompanied by Indra appear^ before 
him ; and when he had been praised by them, and entreated 
to brmg about the . destruction of the Asura T&raka, Siva 
consented to beget on the goddess a son of his body. And, 
at their entreaty, he consented that the God of Love should 
be bom without body in the minds of animate creatures, 
to prevent the destruction of created beings. And he gave 
permission to love to inflame his own mind ; pleased with 
that, the creator went away and P&rvati was delighted.- 

Som.e days after this, Siva in privacy pursued the sport 
of love with Um&. When there was no end to his amorous 
play, though centuries passed by, the triple world trembled 
at the friction thereof. Then from fear of the world perish* 
ing, the gods, by order of Brahm&, called to mind Agni in 
order to stop Siva’s amorous play. Agni, for his part, the 
moment they called him to mind, thinking that the foe of 
the God of Love was irresistible, and afraid to interfere, fled 
from the gods and entered the water ; but the frogs, l^ng 
burned by his heat, told the gods, who were searching for 
him, that he was in the water ; “Tihen Agni by his curse im- 
mediately made the speech of the frogs thenceforth inarticu- 
late, and again disap|>earing fled to a paradise tree.' There 
the gods found him, concealed in the trunk of the tree, in tiie 
form of a snail, for he was betrayed by the elephants and 
parrots, and he appeared to them. And after making by a 
curse the tongues of the parrots and the elephants incapable 
of clear utterance, he promised to do what the gods requested, 
having been pndsed by them. So he went to Siva and by 
hi^heat stopped Siva from his amorous play, and after in- 
clining humbly before him, through fear of being cursed, he 
informed him of the commission the gods had given him. 
Siva, in his turn, as the impulse arose in him, deposited his 

- /.p. Siva. 

* The eorrect reading here is mandara, ** paradise '* tree ; Tawnef ariginally 
had ** place of refuge/' — n.m.p. 
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seed in the fire. Neitiier the Fhe nor Umft wm able to bear 
tfab. The goddess, distracted wiOi anger and grief, raid : 

I have not obtained a son from you afrer all ” ; and Siva 
said to her : ** An obstacle has arisen in thjs matter, because 
you neglected to worship Gane^ the Lord of Obstacles ; 
therefore adore him now in order that a son may speedily be 
bom to us in the fire.” 

When thus addressed by Siva, the goddess worshipped 
Gane^, and the fire became pregnant with that germ of Siva. 
Then, bearing that embryo of Siva, the fire shone even in the 
day as if the sun had entered into it. And then it discharged 
into the Ganges the germ difficult to bear, and the Gaiyias, 
by the order of Siva, placed it in a sacrificial cavity on Mount 
Mem. There tbat germ was watched by the Ga^as, Siva’s 
attendants, and after a thousmid years had developed it, it 
became a boy mth six faces.* Then, drinking milk with his 
six mouths ^m the breasts of the six Kpttikgs * appointed 
by Gauii to nurse him, the boy grew big in a few days. In 
the meanwhile, the Ung of the gods, overcome by the Asura 
Tfiraka, fled to the difficult peaks of Mount Meru, abandoning 
the field of battle. And the gods, together with the 9ishis, 
went to the six-mouthed KSittikeya for protection, and he, 
defending the god, remained surrounded by them. When 
Indra heard that; he was. troubled, considering tiiat his king- 
dmn was taken from him, and being jealous he went and made 
war upon K&rttikeya. But from the body of Kfirttikeya, 
when strack by the thunderbolt of Indra, there sprang two 
sons called Sfiltoa and Vi^fikha, both of incomparable mi^t. 

Hien Siva came to his offspring Kftrttikeya, who ex- 
ceeded Indra in mighty and forbade him and his two sons to 
fight, mid rebuked him in the following words “ Thou wast 
IxHrh^fri order that thou mightest slay Tfiraka and protect 
the reidm of Indrc^ thdrefore do thy own duty.” Then 
Iinira was delighted, and immediately bowed before him, 
ami bomme&oed the betomony of cmisecrating by atdutions 

1 ^ le^Oid « timllar one in die fint| book of the 

fai tlie tmalation. They have itow been 
aiiicyi-fi^ pr 'lBMVeitr^tt.M.K 

* I.e. the sK ni^ea. 
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Rftrltikeya as gennal of his ^forces. But wh^ he hinoself 
lifted Ihe (ntdier for that purpose, his arm became ^iff, 
wherrfore he was despondent, but Siva said tp him : Thou 
didst not wonhip the elephant*£aeed god when thou desiredst 
a general ; it was for this reason that thou hast met with this 
obstacle, therefore adore him now.” Indra, when he heard 
that, did so, and his arm was set free, and he duly performed 
the joyful ceremony of consecrating the general. And, not 
long after, the general slew the Asura T&raka, and the gods 
rejoiced at having accomplished their object, and Gaur! at 
having obtained a son. So, princess, you see even the gods 
are not successful without honouring Gane^, therefore adisre 
him when you desire a blessing. 

24a. KumlaySvali and the Witch Kdlardtri 

After hearing this from my companions, I went, my 
husband, and worshipped an image of Ganeia that stood in 
a lonely part of the garden, and after I had finished the 
worship I suddenly saw tbat those companions of mine had 
flown up by their own power and were disporting themselves 
in the fields of the air ; when I saw that, out of curiosity I 
<»lled them and made them come down from the heaven, 
and when I asked them about the nature of their magic 
power, they immediately gave me this answer : “ These are 
the magic powers oi witches’ spells, and they are due to the 
eating of human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Brfihman 
woman known by the name of Kftlar&tri.” When my com- 
panions said this to me, I, being desirous of acquiring the 
power of a woman that can fly in the air, but afraid of eating 
hiunan flesh, was for a time in a state of hesitation ; then, 
eager to possess that power, I said to those friends of mine : 
” Cause me sdso to be instrudted in this science.” And 
immediately they went and brought, in accordance with my 
request, B^ftlsir&tri, who was of repulsive appearance. Her 
eyebrows met,^ she htul dull eyes, a depressed flat nose, 

i lir "lyicw (in Ilia Primkive Qkture, vol. ii, p. 176), speaking of Slavontan 
superstition, si^s : *' A man wbose eyebrows meet as If his soul were taking 
S^ht to eiaer some other body, may be marked sign either as a 

werewolf or a vamplte.” In leebiadie Sagas a man With meeting eyebrows 
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laq^e i^edQS, widdy parted lips, projeoiXDg teeth, a kmg 
ne^ pendvlous l»eaets, a krge beHy, and broad expanded 
feet. She i^peared as if the create had nuule ha as a 
spedmeh of his skill in {Nroducing im^lines^.^ When I fdl at 
her feet, after batlnng and worshipping Gape^a, she nuuie me 
talm off my clothes and perfmm, standi^ in a drde, a horrible 
ceremony in honour of Siva in his terrific form, and after dhe 
had sprinkled me with water she gave me various spells 
known to her, and human flesh to eat that had been offered 
in sacrifice to the gods; so, after I had eaten man’s fle^ 
and had received the various spells, 1 immediately flew up, 
naked as I was, into the heaven with my friends, and after 
I had amused myself, I descended from the heaven by com* 
mand of my teacher, and I, the princess, went to my own 
apartments. 'Onis even in my girlhood I became one of the 
society of witches,* and in our meetings we devoured the 

Is said to be A werewolf. The same idea holds in Denmark^ also In Germanyi 
whilst hi Greece it is a sign that a roan is a Brukolak or vani|>ire (note bj 
Baring-Gottld In Henderso^i’s Folk-Lore of the Korihem CannHeM), The same 
idea is found in Bohemia, see Grohmann's Sagen aue Bdhmen^ p. 210. Cf 

Gfinim’S Irkeke M&roheOf p. eviii. See Tawney’s original note on this 

subject in Iwi, Ani., voL vil, 187b, p. 87. We have already seen (Vol. 1, 
p. 214) Uiat the Persons considered joined eyebrows beautiful. Hie Arabs 
held the same views, and we read in the Nights' (Burton, vol. i, p. 227 ; vol. iii, 
p. l64; vol. viii| p. 206) of high-bosomed maids and of an equal age, with 
black eyes and cheeks like the rose, joined eyebrows and looks languorous 
and '^she had eyes koftrd with nature’s dye and joined eyebrows, a mouth 
as it were Solomon’s seal and lips and teeth bright with pearls* and corsrs 
ight”— N.M.P. 

^ The O. teat reads neofan&nanm)&niolk& as one of the epithets, casting 
forth flames out of her eyes and mouth.” The Arab stot^-tellers have equally 
lUdd descriptions of dli^ hags and witches, Thol' in the itighU (Barton, 
vol, ti, p; 28S) we read: ^'Now this accursed old woman was a wit^ of 
the ifi^hes, past mistress in sorceiy and deception ; wanton and wily, 
debpiphd ind deoqitiotts; with fool breath, red eyelids, yellow cheeks, 
dtttMwowfi &pe, eye4 ble<^, mangy body, hi^ grinsl^, bade humped^ skin 
wi^ered^ and wan, and postitis which ever ram” Similarly in voi. viii, p. 86, 
Haeah meets a ^'gitoled old srotnan, Idue-eyed [unlucky] and big-no^, a 
calainity of vmlaedi^ the feolest of all created things, with face pod- 
iiiad|i^ atkl, gap-toothed and chap^fallmi> with hair hoav}*, 

^ ITkefie in the air remind us oi the oigies held by witches 

on ^ in the Haraim Walpurgis night (1st May). Beaders 
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bodks of many man. But listen. King, to a story which is a 
digressioii firaaon my main tale. 


MB. Sundaraka and the Witches 

That K&larfttri had for husband a Brihman of the name 
of Vishiiusv&min, and he, being an instructor in that country, 
taught many pupils who came from different lands, as he 
rms skilful in the exposition of the Vedas. And among his 
pupils he had one young man of the name of Sundaraka, the 
beauty of whose person was set off by his excellent character. 
One day the teacher’s wife K&larfttri being love-sick secretly 
courted him, her husband having goi^e away to some place 
or other. Truly K&ma makes great sport with ugly people 
as his laughing-stoc'Es, in that she, not considering her own 
appearance, fell in love with Sundaraka. But he, though 
tempted, detested with his whole soul the crime ; however 
women may misbehave, the mind of the good is not to be 
shaken. 

Then, he having departed, Kftlarfttn in a rage tore her own 
body with bites and scratches, and she remained weeping,* 
with dress and locks disordered, until the teacher Yishpus- 
vftmin entered the house. And when he had entered she said 
to him : ** Look, my lord, to this state has Sundaraka reduced 
me, endeavouring to gain possession of me by force.” * As 
soon as the teacher heard that, he was inflamed with anger ; 
for confidence in women robs even wise men of their power of 
reflection ; and when Sundtuaka returned home at night he 
ran upon him, and he and his pupils kicked him, and struck 
him with fists and sticks ; moreover, when he was senseless 

will, naturally, think of the famous ** Brocken scene " in Goethe's Fawt, See 
the Index volume to Fraser’s Golden Bough, p. 517* A similar night was 
SIct October, known as Hallowe’en or All-Hallows day, which was the one 
night in all the year that ghosts and witches were sure to be found wandering 
about. See Brand’s Popular AntiquMtied of Great Briiam, 1882*1883; Grimm's 
Deutsche Mpthologie, ch. xx (Elemente) and ch. xxxiv; and the references 
given in Fiaaer, Golden Baugh, vol. x, p. 866 ei seq.,md vol. xi, pp. 184n^, 
185. -N.1I.P. 

^ 1 read Ma for diu, 

* See Note 8 at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 
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wi^ the blows, he orde^ htt puji^ to flhig him ottt in 
toe road by night, without regard to ius safely ; aikd th^ 
did so. 

Then Sundaraka was gradually restored to consciousness 
by toe cool night breeze, and seeing himsdtf thus outraged 
he reflected : ** Alas I the instigation of a wcHouur troubles 
the minds even of those men whose souls are not under the 
dominion of passion, as a storm disturbs the repose of lalces 
which are not reached by dust.* l^is is why that teacher 
of mine, in the excess of his anger, though old and wise, was 
so inconsiderate as to treat me so cruelly. But the feet is, 
lust and wrath are appointed in the dispensation of fate, 
from the very birth even of wise Br^banans, to be toe two 
bolts on toe door of their salvation.* For were not the sages 
long ago angry with Siva in the devad&m wood, being afraid 
that their wives would go astray ? And th^ did not know 
that he was a god, as he had assumed the appearance of a 
Buddhist mendicant, with the intention of showing Umft 
that even l^his do not possess self-restraint. But after 
they had cursed him, they discovered that he was the ruling 
god that shakes the three worlds, and they fled to him for 
protection. So it appears that even hermits ipjure others 
when beguiled by 'the six faults that are enemies of man,* 
lust, wrato and toeir crew, much mmre so BrShmans learned 
in ihe Vedas.” 

jinking thus, Sundaraka, from fear of robbers during 
the nigiit, climbed up and todk shelter in a neighbouring 
cow-house. And while he was crouching unobserved in a 
com^ of that cow-house, K&lar&tri came into it with a drawn 
sword in her hand,* terrible from the hissing she uttered, wito 
wipd and flames issuing from har mouth and eyes, aCcom- 
pkbl^by fn <mwd of witdiOs. ISien the terrified Sundaraka, 
bdhoi^^g: arriving in such a guise, called to mind 

t||e aii!^ drive away R&kshasas, and bewildered by 

* te amuM *'dast‘’ aod «fao "pawloD.” 

f iLe. Ifiin' fStuK Irtitbi. 

‘ bcwtUeraMUt, pride end esej. 

^ Heltodwiie, Book Vll, eb. xr, where the wtoeh to 
s evoiNl ^Mog her hieeatetioitt ; and si, *9. 

See liao mi the insole vri^hies of etSSb Lfebredit, Ber FxOakmdi, ^ SIS, SIS. 
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these speBci K&kratri did not see him crouching secretly in a 
comer, with his limbs drawn together from fear. Then Kfila* 
ratri with ha' friends recited the spells that enable witches 
to fly, and they flew up into the cur, cowdiouse and aU. 

And Sundaraka heard the spdl and remembered it^; 

^ See Veckenstedt’s Wendische Sagen, p. 289> where r young man over* 
hears a spell with similar results. See also. Bartsch's Siigen, M&rchm und 

Gebrauche aus Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 115. This well-known motif hns already 

occurred in the Ocean of Story (Vol. 1^ p. 48), where Vararuchi discovers why 
the fish laughed by overhearing the conversation of a female lUkshasa. I 
gave a few analogues in a short note (p. 48ii*) and will add some more in a 
note in Vol. Ill, Chapter XXIX. 1 shall, therefore, chiefly confine myself 
here to a brief discussion of the origin of the motif with special reference to 
the art of learning the languages of animals. 

That birds and beasts have a language of their own which can sometimes 
be understood by human beings is a most natural and universal motif of folk- 
tales. All manner of ways in which this great gift can be obtained have 
suggested themselves to the story-teller. It is sometimes given as a reward 
for some kind service rendered to an animal, it may b^ acquired by the aid of 
magic, it can be a boon from a god, or the hero may be actually born with the 
power. Primitive minds have always credited animals with great wisdom |md 
understanding, and as possessing important secrets which can only be dis- 
covered if the language is understood. Stories have, therefore, naturally 
arisen to explain how the hero acquired ttiis most useful gift. 

The language of birds enters into folk-lore much more than the language 
of beasts. This is not to be wondered at, owing, I think, to the simple fact 
that a bird can get to inaccessible places much more easily than a beast. Thus 
the bird can fly to a magic island, to an eqchanted tree or a hidden cave — ^it 
can perch <ni the window-sill of a room and see and hear what goes on inside. 
In faet it becomes a most useful Detu ex machina to the story-teller. The 
English expression ** a little bird told me contains the same idea. Cf. Ecclet, 
X, 20. 

But to return to the motif of overhearing. A bird or beast meets his mate 
and proceeds to tell his most recent adventures — what strange place he has 
visit^, what rare jewel he has found, or the latest scandal from the palace in 
the neighbouring city. The hero in nearly all cases happens to be hiding or 
sleeping in the tree on which the birds perch or under which the animals are 
resting. 

In other cases it is supernatural beings who converse — RXkshasas, giants, 
vampires, etc. Sometimes tl^ey give away a secret which Is fatal to them^ 
selve8--*a snake will tell his companion what is the only way he couU be 
killed, and, of course, the hero takes the tip at the earliest opportunl^, 
usually securing some hidden jewel or gold. 

The above gives, roughly, the usual uses to which this f»o^ is put. The 
origin of the idea can periiaps be traced to homcm^^ie or imitative magic. Thus 
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but S^Iarfttri with the cow<house quickly flew through the 
air to Uijayiiidi : there she nuule it descend by a spdl in a 
ffodm of herbs, and went and sported in the cemetary 
among tiie witches : and immediately Simdaraka, being 
hungry, went down into the garden of herbs mid made a meal 
on some roots which he dug up, and after he had allayed 
the pangs of hunger, and returned to the cow-house, K&tar&tri 
came back in the middle of the night from her meeting. 
Then she got up into the cow-house, and, just as before, 
she flew through the air with her pupils by the power of her 
magic, and returned home in the night. And after she had 
replaced the cow-house, which she made use of as a vehicle, 
in its original situation, and had dismissed those followers of 

if jou wish to acquire a certain quality of an animal all you have to do is to 
kill it and eat it^ and, ipso facto, the particular quality of your victim becomes 
yours. In a widely distributed number of stories the eating of a snake imparts 
the power of understanding the language of birds and beasts. The exact 
reason for this is not clear unless it is because the snake (or dragon) is often ^ 
considered as half-way between a beast and a bird. It is interesting to note 
that Pliny (HkL Nat,, x, 131; xxix, 7S} reports Democritus to have said that 
serpents were generated from the mixed blood of certain birds, and that in 
consequence anyone who ate a serpent would acquire the power to understand 
the bird language. In describing th^ Dragons of India/’ Apollonius of Tyana 
(iiii 9) Miys that the Indians eat the dragon’s heart and liver in order to be 
able to understand the language and thoughts of animals. During his sojourn 
among the Arab tribes is said to have mastered this great art and to have 
listened to the birds, as these predict the future (i, 20). See Thorndike, A 
Hiitof^ of Magic and Experimental Sdence, vol. i, p» 261 . For other examples 
of the use of the snake to give the power of understanding the language of 
birds see J. A. Macculloch, The Childhood of Fiction, p. 41 ; Frazer, Golden 
Bough, vol. viii, p. 146. 

At times (see for instance Tawney’s Prabandhacintdimai^, p. 174) it is an 
ordinary human conversation that is overheard, but 1 would not include these 
examples under this mtdif (as does Bloomdeld, LAfe and Storiee of PSrgvanHtha, 
p. 11^), as such an ordinary and commonplace occurrence ceases to have the 
fame degree of inter^t and Impertance as the overiieard conversation of the 
Snimal world. As we shall see in my note in Chapter XXIX, the mUif of 
ovesheiirii|g||lbund in the MahShhArota, the Jdtakae, PaMchaianiru, KathHkoqa, 
and numerous collections of Indian tales— such as those by 
H Frere# Steel, Day/ etc. For further references see Clouston, Popular 
irol. pp. 242-249; ditto, A Group of Eaaitm B&mmwee amd 
505, 510; Chauvin, F^lu^rapilde dee (hmragu Arabee, v, p. IbO, and 
O/ KioasI, credenae rdigiose delle popolaadoni rurali dclPalte valle del 
IPaeert/’ in lam, uoL i (1912^ p. »,ia.r. 
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hers, she entered her sleeping^partment. And Sundaraka, 
having thus passed throu^ that night, astonished at tiie 
troubles he had undergone, in the morning left the cow-house 
and w^t to his Mends ; there he related what had happened 
to him, and, though desirous of going to some other country, 
he was comforted by those friends and took up his abode 
among them, and leaving the dwelling of his teacher, and 
taking his me^ m the almshouse for Brfihmans, he lived 
there, enjoying himself at will in the society of his Mends. 4 
One day Kalar&tri, having gone out to buy some neces- 
saries for her house, saw Sundaraka in the market. And 
being once more love-sick, she went up to him and said to him 
a second time : “ Sundaraka, enjoy me even now, for my 
life depends on you.” When she said this to him, the virtuous 
Sundaraka said to her : “ Do not speak thus, it is not right ; 
you are my mother, as being the wife of my teacher.” Then 
KSlaratri said : “ If you know what is right, then grant me 
my life, for what righteousness is greater than the saving of 
life ? ” Then Sundaraka said : “ Mother,* do not entertain 
this wish, for what righteousness can there be in approach- 
ing the bed of my preceptor ? ” Thus repulsed by him, and 
threatening him in her wrath, she went home, after tearing 
her upper garment with her own hand, and showing the gar- 
ment to her husband, she said to him : “ Look, Sundaraka 
ran upon me and tore this garment of mine in this fashion.” 
So her husband went m his anger and stopped Sundaraka’s 
supply of food at the almshouse, by saying that he was a 
felon who deserved death.^ Then Sundaraka in disgust, 
being desirous of leaving that country, and knowing the spell 
for flying up into the air which he had learnt in the cow- 
house, but being conscious that he had forgotten, after hear- 
ing it, the spell for descending from the sky, which he had 
been taught there also, again went in the night to that 
deserted cow-house, and while ho was there Kfilar&tri came 
as before, and flying up in the cow-house in the same way as 
on the former occasion, travelled through the air to Ujjayini, 
and having made the cow-house descend by a spell in the 

^ See note on p. 201 n* of this volume. — 

‘ See Note 2 at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 
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d lierbst, went e^Ejain to the cnnetny to peifcKmi hnr 
oereittonies. 

And Simdaraka heard that spell again, but failed again 
to retam it ; for how can magic practices be thoronghly 
learnt without explanation by a teadmt ? Then he ate some 
roots there, and put some others in the cow-house to take 
away with him, and remained there as before ; then Kldarfttri 
came, and climbing up into the cow-house, flew through the 
air by night, and stopping the vehicle, entered '^er house. 
In the morning Sundaraka also left that house, and taking 
the roots with him he went to the market in order to pro- 
cure money with which to purchase food. And while he 
was selling them there some servants of the king, who were 
natives of MSlava, took them away without paying for them, 
seeing that they were the produce of their own country. 
Then he began to remonstrate angrily, so they manacled him, 
and took him before the king on a charge of throwing stones 
at them, and his friends followed him. Those villains said 
to the king : “ This man, when we asked him how he managed 
continually to bring 'roots from M&lava and sell them in 
Ujjayini, would not give us any answer; on the contrary 
he tiiuew stones at us.” 

When the king heard this, he asked about that marvel * ** : 
then his friends said : “ If he is placed on the palace ^th us, 
he will exphun the whole wonder, but not otherwise.” 'Hie 
king ccmsented, and Sundai^ca was placed on the palace, 
whereupon by the help of the spell he suddenly flew up into 
the hmven with the palace. And travelling on it with his 
friends, he gradually reached Pray&ga,* and being now weary, 
he saw a certain king bathing there, and after stopping the 
palace there, he plung^ from the heaven into the Ganges, 
and, beh^ with wonder by all, he approached that king. 
The long, inclining before him, said to him : “ Who art thou, 
and i^Hby hast titou descended from h^ven ? ” Sundaraka 

* 1 ^re«d t0M U14, 

* unifJly Soglish people AllSliSbsd.— — Prayige means 

**lAs: ptsee of sacrifiel^” while AllSb&b&d, "abode of AIlAh," was the same 
givea to the place tif Aktwr in 157S. For furtimr details see Cunningham, 
Ank0f^0eal EepotUi aejL i, ,p. <96 et 
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amwcied: “1 am' an attendaixt of god Siva, named 
Muiajaka, and by his command I have come tx> thee dmiriiig 
human pleasures.” YHien the king heard this, he supposed 
it was true, and gave him a city, rich in com, fil|ed with jewels, 
with women and all the ins^nia of rank. Ihen Sundaraka 
entered that city and flew up into the heaven with his 
followers, and for a kmg time roamed about at will, free from 
poverty. Lying on a golden bed, and fanned with chmries 
by beautiful women, he enjoyed happiness like that of Indra. 
Then once on a time a Siddha, that roamed in the air, with 
whom he had struck up a friendship, gave him a spell for 
descending from the air, and Sundaraka, having become 
possessed of this spell enabling him to come down to earth, 
descended from the "sky-path in his own city of Kanyikubja. 

Then the king, hearing that he had come down from 
heaven, possessed of fuU prosperity, with a city, went in 
person to meet him out of curiosity, and Sundaraka, when 
recognised and questioned, knowing what to say on all 
occasions, informed the king of all his own adventxires 
brought about by K&lar&tri. Then the king sent for KSla- 
T&tri and questioned her, and she fearlessly confessed her 
improper conduct ; and the king was angry, and made up his 
mind to cut off her ears, but she, when seized, disappeared 
before the eyes of all Ike spectators. Then the king forbade 
her to live in his kingdom, and Sundaraka, having been 
honourably treated by him, returned to Ike air. 

24a. Ktivalaydvali and the Witch KSlarStri 

Having said this to her husband, the King Adityapr4bha, 
the Queen Kuvalay&vall went on to say : “ King, su<k n^gic 
powers, produced by the spells of witches, do exist, and this 
Iking Imppened in my father’s kingdom, and it is famous in 
the world, and, as I told you at first, I am & pupil of KfiJa- 
r&tri’s, but because I am devoted to my husband 1 possess 
greater power ev^ than she dki. . And to-day you saw me 
just at the time when 1 had performed ceremonies to ensure 
your welfare, and was endeavouring to attract by a s^U a 
man. to offer as a victim. So do you enter now^into our 
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practice, and set yotir foot on the head of all kings, conquering 
them by magic power.” * 


24. Story of PhalabhiUi 

When he heard this proposal, the king at first rejected 
it, saying : “ What propriety is there in a king competing 
himself with the eating of human flesh, the practice of 
witches ? ” But when the queen was bent on committing 
suicide, he consented ; for how can men who are attracted 
by the objects of passion remain in the good path ? . Then 
she made him enter into the circle previously consecrated, and 
said to the king after he had taken an oath . “ I attempted 
to draw hither as a victim that Brfihman named Fhalabhfiti, 
who is so intimate with you, but drawing him hither is a 
difficult task, so-it.is the best way to initiate some cook in our 
rites, that he may himself slay him and cook him. And you 
must not feel any compunction about it, because by eating 
a sacrificial offering of his flesh, after the ceremonies are com- 
plete, the enchantment will be perfect, for he is a Br&hman 
of the highest caste.” 

When his beloved said this to him, the king, though afraid 
of the sin, a second time consented. Alas ! terrible is com- 
pliance with women ! Then that royal couple had the cook 
summoned, whose name was Sahasika, and after encouraging 
him, and initiating him, they both said to him : “ Whoever 
comes to you to-morrow morning and says, ‘ The king and 
queen wiU eat together to-day, so^ get some food ready 
quickly,’ him you must slay, and make for us secretly a 
savoury dish of his flesh.” When the cook heard this, he 
consented, and went to his own house. And the next morn- 
ing, when PhalabhUti arrived, the king said to him : ** Go. 
and lell the cook ^ybasika in the kitchen : * The king together 

^ From the of the micient Egyptians it was customary’ ^or kings to 
dabble In magie, and the magicians of Pharaoh often had Pharaoh himself as 
a popIL See Mas|erorJPDfiiilsr of Ancient Effpt, p. t In a note he 

says: ** Even late as the time of the Eenalssanee a prinee was more highly 
fega^ed becaniie l^e yas a toreeren For example, in the WeuukmUgerbe finds 
tie yoouf Maxlihiihui of Aeati^ ihstmeted by his eeelesiastieal preceptors 
not Only in the seciebi of white magici bat of black.**— 
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with th« queen will eat to-day a savoury men, tiberofoie 
prepare as socm as possible a splendid di^/ *’ iNudabhAti 
said, ** I will do so,” and went out. 

When he was outside, the prince whose name was Chandia- 
prabha came to him, and said : “ Have made for me this 
very day with this gold a pair of earrings, like those you 
had made before for my noble father.” When the prince 
said this, PhalabhAti, in order to please him, went tiiat 
moment, as he was commissioned, to get the earrings made, 
and the prince readily went with the king’s message, whidi 
PhalabhAti told him, alone to the kitchen. When he got 
there and told the king’s message, the cook Sfthasika, true 
to his agreement, immediately killed him with a knif% and 
made a dish of his flesh, which the king and queen, aft^ 
performing their ceremonies, ate, not knowing the truth * ; 

^ This incident reminds one of Schiller's ballad : Der Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammer" (Benfey, FanchcAmira^ vol. i, p. 320). The story of Fridolin in 
Schiller's ballad is identical with the story of Fulgentius which is found in 
the English Gezia Fomaworxm. (see Bohn's Gesia Introduction, p. 1). 
Douce says that the story is found in Scott's Ta/es from ike Arabic and Persian, 
p. 53, and in the Conies Divols or Miracles of ike Firgin (Le Grand, Fabluaus, 
V, 74). Mr Collier states upon the authority of M. Boettiger that Schiller 
founded his ballad upon an Alsatian tradition which he heard at Mannheim. 
Cf. also the eightieth of the Siciliamsche Mdrchen, which ends with these 
words : ** Wer gates ihui, wird guies erhalien," There is a certain resemblance 
in this story to that of Equitan in Marie's Lais, See Ellis's Early English 
Metrical Romances, pp. 46 and 47. It also resembles the story of LalitAnga in 
the KaihSko^a (see my translation, p. 1 66 ), and the conclusion of the story of 
Damannaka (pp. 173, 174). The story of Fridolin is also found in Schdppner's 
Sagenbuck der Bayerischen Lande, vol. i, p. 204. 

As Tawney mentions above, the incident in our story appears in the 
Contes Divots, The title of this tale is: *'D'un Roi qui voulut faire brOler 
le fils de son Seneschal." It was adapted in the Italian Cento NoveUe AnUche, 
No. 68, where the plot is cleverly worked out. An envious knight advises 
one of the king's favourites, of whom he is jealous, to hold his head farther 
back when serving the king, who, he says, objects to his unpleasant breath. 
The knigh*- then tells the king that his favourite page acts in this way to 
avoid kis breath. The enraged monarch orders his kilnman to throw the 
first man who brings him a message into the furnace. Hie page is immedi* 
ately dispatched, but passing a monastery, goes in to listen to Mass. The 
knight now sets out to see if his plan has worked, and arrives at the kiln 
before the page, where he pays the penalty of his wickedness. 

The story is also found In a work of Walter Mapes of the twelfth 
VOL. II. H 
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«a4 tyiendinf tfa»t night hi zemoroe, next morah^ 
tlie Idag ntw I’hnhjbhhli arrive witb the earrings in his hsu^ 
So, being bewildered, he questioned him about the earriugs 
immedhUdiy ; and when Phalabhllti had tcdd him his story, 
tiia king ^ on the earth, aM cried o^t, ** Alas, my son I ’* 
Umning the queen and himself; and when his ministmi 
questioned him, he told them the whole story, and repeated 
what Phalabhflii had said every day : “ ‘ The doer of good 
will obtain good, and the doer of evil, evil.’ Often the 
harm that one wishes to do to another, recoils on oneself, as 

century. It wu printed and annotated Ly Thomas Wright, De NugU CuriaUum 
(1850), Camden Society. It reappears in the Liber de DonU of Etienne 
de Boorbon (thirteenth centuiy); John of Bromyard^s Summa Priedicaniium 
(fourteenth century); the Dtologug Creo^irmrNm of Nicolaus Pergamenus, etc. 
Reference should be made to Clouston, Popttlar Tales and Fkiions, voL ii, 
pp. 44e, 445, whence these latter have been taken. 

The Arabic form of the ttoiy is found in the Book of SindibSd, Clouston’s 
edition, pp. 187-141 (see also pp. 892, 298). Her . ’'Hivn adopts an abandoned 
infant who is given the name of Ahmed. . grown up he discovers by 

chance one day that the favourite concubine has a slave as lover. He does 
not report the matter, but the guilty woman is afraid, and feigning to have 
been raped by Ahmed, calls upon the sultan for a suitable punishment to 
be inflicted. The executioner is told to behead the first man who says to 
him : Hast thou performed the business ? " Ahmed is told to ask this question 
in a certain house. On the way he meets a group of slaves, and among them 
is the concttbine^s lover. He tries to delay Ahmed in order to get him into 
trouble with the king, and finally agrees to take the message himself— with 
the usual result. 

Two similar tales occur in C. Vernieux, Indian Tales and Anecdotes, Cal- 
cutta, iWlSk In the second of these it is a letter, and not a message, which 
is used as the instrument of death. 

As already mentioned in Vol. I, p. the letter of death *’ motif is 

a Ueu eommud in folk-lore. It has been referred to by various names, such 
as the Uriah Irtter," Bellerophon letter," and " Mutalammis letter " motif, 
according as to which the particular author took as the standard example — 
the Bil^eal; Oreek or Arabic, 

I however, that a general term, such as that suggested above, is 
preferable. As compmeed wjtb the letter of death,^ ' examples of the message 
death** are raiui but they are, of courc^ only different varieties of the same 
I ihaH discuss this meit/ at greater length at the end of Chapter XLIl, 
where a.ipkki exsQO^e of the ^'letter of death ’* occurs. 

Tim pkUm% of hmoecntly eating the flesh or heart of a loved one is 
well known from the stfigy in Boccaccio, day 4, nov. 10. For full details see 
lib, Jibs fp. 152-156.— 
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a ImU- thxowD a wall rebotmdiz^ frequently ; thus we, 

wicked (Hies, desiring to slay a Brfihmah, have brought about 
our own s(m’s death, and devoured his flesh.** 

After the king had said this, and infonnCd his ministers, 
who stood with their faces fixed on the earth, of the whole 
transa<^ion, and after he had anointed that very FhalabhUti 
as king in las place, he made a distribution of alms, and then, 
having no son, entered the fire with his wife to purify himself 
from guilt, though already consumed by the fire of remorse : 
and Phalabhflti, having obtained the royal dignity, ruled the 
earth ; thus good or evil done by a man is made to return 
upon liimself. 


[K] Having related the above tale in the presence of the 
King of Vatsa, Yaugandhar&yana again said to that king : 
** If Brahmadatta therefore were to plot against you, O great 
King, who, after conquering him, treated him kindly, he 
ought to be slain.” Vl^en the chief minister had said this 
to him, the King of Vatsa approved of it, and rising up went 
to perform the duties of the day, and the day following he 
set out from Lilvanaka to go to his own city E!au^3mbl, 
having accomplished his objects in effecting the conquest of 
the regions. In course of time the lord of earth, accompanied 
by his retinue, reached his own city, which seemed to be 
dancing with delight, imitating with banners uplifted the 
taper arms ^ of the dancing'girl. So he entered the city, 
producing at every step, in the lotus garden composed of the 
eyes of the women of the city, the effect of the rising of a 
breeze. And the king entered his palace, sung by minstrels, 
waised by bards, and worshipped by kings. 

Then the monarch of Vatsa laid his commands on the 
kings of every land, who bowed before him, and triumphantly 
ascended that, throne, the heirloom of his race, which he had 
found long ago in the deposit of treasure. And the heaven 
was fiUed with the combined high and deep echoes of the 
sound of the dnmis, which accompanied the auspicious 

' Literally, creeper-iike/’ 
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cawDMwes on that occasion, like simultaneous shouts of 
applause uttered by the guardians of the worid, eadi in his 
several quarter, being delighted with the prime minister of 
the King of Vatsa. Then the monarch, udio was free from 
avarice, distributed to the Brahmans all. kinds of wealth 
acquired by the conquest of the world, and, after great 
festivities, satisfied the desires of the company of kings and 
of his own ministers. 

Then in that city filled with the noise of drums resembling 
the thunder of the clouds, while the king was raining benefits 
on the fields ^ according to each man’s desert, the people, 
expecting great fruit in the form of corn, kept high festival 
in every house. Having thus conquered the world, that 
victorious king devolved on Rumanvat and Yaugandhara- 
yapa the burden of his realm, and lived at ease there with 
Vasavadatta and Padmavat!. So he, being praised by 
excellent bards, seated between those two queens as if they 
were the goddesses of Fame and Fortune, enjoyed the rising 
of the moOn, white as his own glory, and continually drank 
wine as he had swallowed the might of his foes. 

^ There is a double meaning here : kshetra means " lit recipients ” as well 
fts field/* The king no doubt distributed com.>— -The point is obscured 
by Tawney's translation. The poet uses as a term for ''king** the word 
narendra, " Indra of men ” ; so the words mean that " the king (narfndra) 
pours forth benefits upon worthy objects {feshetras) with beating <^f drums, 
as the god Indra pours forth rain upon the fields (kjhetras) amidst the^hunders 
of the clouds ” (Barnett). — n.m.f. 
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NOTE 1.— NUDITY IN MAGIC RITUAL 

In many fonns of black magic nudity appears to be an essential factor. 
The reason for this is hard to explain, and many suggestions have been pot 
forward. 

The most probable are : 

1. Dread of pollution which may arise during a rite, and so spoil the 
incantation. 

2. Clothes used in a sacred or magical rite become taboo and cannot be 
used again. 

3. In order to do abnormal things successfully, the state of the operator 
should also be abnormal ; hence nudity is a great asset. 

4. Complete nudity represents total submission to the spirit power whose 
aid is needed in the particular rite to be carried out. 

5. Nudity is supposed to shock the spirits and so force them to grant the 
desired aid. 

6. The belief in the apotropseic powers attributed to the sexual organs. 

As will be readily seen, it would be little short of pure guess-work in 
most cases to pick out a nudity rite and definitely assign to it one or other of 
the above explanations. We can only be certain of the true reason when 
actions accompanying the ritual make it obvious. For instance, in many 
countries ceremonies to obtain rain are often carried out in a state of complete 
nudity. Here the reasons seem to be twofold. In the first place, as the 
nature of the rite is usually to produce rain, by drenching the body with 
water, or standing up to the neck in water, it is obvious that any clothes 
would be ruined. Secondly, if other methods have failed it is necessary to 
give the Rain God a shock, to wake him up, to arouse his pity or to make him 
give what is wanted through fear. Thus some unusual and curious sight 
would be bound to arrest his attention. A few examples will help to explain 
these points. 

On the principles of homoeopathic or imitative magic, various methods to 
produce rain after a drought are employed in many parts of the world. After 
prayers and sacrifices have proved ineflective, other means are tried. Thus 
in the Rumanian village of Ploska both girls and women go naked at night to 
the boundaries of the village, and pour water on the ground, in the hope that 
the sky will do likewise. Similarly in Serbia a girl is stripped and covered in 
grass, flowers and herbs. She is then conducted, dancing and singing, to every 
house, where she has a pail of water thrown over her (Frazer, Golden Bought 
vol. i, pp. 248, 273). In other cases nude women have recourse to a ploughing 
rite to procure rain. Thus in Russia they draw a furrow round the village, and 
bury at the juncture a cock, a cat and a dog. The eat is sacred, and the ^og 
is considered a demonic character, so both sides are thus condiiated (Conway, 
I>emonohg^f vol. i, p. 267). In Chun&r, Mirzapur district, after the drought 
in 1892 had continued a long time, the following ceremony was performed 
secretly : — Between the hours of nine and ten p.m. a barber’s wife went 
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flrom door to door and iniFited all the womea to join in ploughing. They all 
oollectod in a field from which all males were excluded. Three women from 
a cultivator's family stHf^d off all their elotheis ; two were yoked to a plough 
like oxen, and a third held the handle. They then began to imitate the 
operation of ploughing. The woman who had the plough in her hand 
shouted ; Mother Earth ! bring parched grain, water and chaff. Our 
bellies are bursting to pieces from hunger and thirst.’ Then the landlord 
and village accountant approached them and laid down some grain, water and 
chaff in the field. The women then dressed and went home '* (North Indian 
Notes and Queries, vol. i, p. 210), Cf. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces, vol. iii, p. 563. 

In a district of Transylvania the girls take off all their clothes and, led by 
an older woman, who is also naked, steal a barrow and carry it across the fields 
to a brook, where they set it afloat. They then sit on the barrow, keeping 
a tiny flam^ burning on each comer of it for an hour. Then they leave the 
barrow in the water and return home (Frazer, op. cit., p. 282, where other 
examples are also given). 

Volleys of abuse, and curses often accompany these rites ; thus, when rain 
fails, the Meitheis of Manipur, headed by their Rajft, strip off all their clothes, 
and stand cursing each other in the streets of ImphSl, the capital town, while 
women strip themselves at night and throw rice^pounders into the river 
(T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 108. See also A. £. Crawley, Dress,*’ 
Hastings’ Emy. Bei. Eth., vol. v, p. 60). 

Nullity also enters into fertility-rites practised by women. In the Panj&b 
on a Sunday or Tuesday night, or during the Divali, or Feast of Lights, a 
barren woman desiring a child sits on a stool, which is then lowered down 
a well. After divesting herself of her clothes and bathing, she is drawn 
up agsin aud perfimns the Chankpumd ceremony with incantations taught 
by a wizard. Should them be any difficulty about descending the well, the 
ceremony is performed beneath a sacred ptpal or fig-tree. It is believed that, 
after ttuch a ceremony is performed, the well runs dry and the tree withers, 
the Mana of both having been exhausted during the rite (Census Report, Panjdh, 
1901, yol. i, p. 164. For another version see Pas^ah Notes and Queries, vol. iv, 
p. 59). Crooke records an interesting rite, also from the Panj&b, performed 
during the Div&lX The Div&li, the Lamp Festival of the Hindus,” Folk-Lore, 
voL xxxiv, Dec. 1923, p. 276. This was a posthumous publication). On the 
Amfivas, or oo^moon night, barren wommi, und those who have lost several 
^Idim, go to a pkee where four roads meet, strip themselves naked, am) 
cover I pteee of ground with the leaves of five royal ” trees, the plpo/ (feus 

the siras (acacia speciosa), and the dm or mango. 
On tjds jay a blaclc bei^ representing |;b« demigod Jtema, and, sitting 
do^ bathe |teai j^tcberii containing water diawp flrom ifrellf, one in 
eseb of tbc» fcbr 4)mirters of the |own or village, and one ^ 

cf l|m pyf^^eest Tbe water is p^ed from t^e jpilebcrs into a 
Vm^l yrftli a botl^ini #om whidti it is allowed to all oyer 

^0 f^ irlileh tbe irater has b^n dratm fl>r this 

jbi m 
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MagidU poiwera of healing diaease are often piac^aed in a tUte of nudity. 
In the Sir8& dtstriet a man can cure a horae attacked by a dt by taking off all 
hi« clothes and striking the animal seven times srith his shoe on its forehead. 
In the Jalandhar district imralysis in cattle is cored by a nfn stripping himself 
naked and walking round the animal with a wisp of burning straw in his hand. 
The Oraon tribe supplies many instances of similar practices. At the time of 
the rice harvest they practise a solemn rite for driving fleas out of the village^ 
in the course of which young men strip off their clothes^ bathci wrap them- 
selves in rice-straw, and march round the houses, where they receive doles of 
food (W. Crooke^ Nudity in India in Custom and Ritual,’* Joum* Anth, ImL, 
vol. xlix, 1919» p. 248. See the whole paper for numerous other references, 
only a few of which are quoted in this note). 

Semi-nudity has always been regarded by Brahmans as a mark of respect 
when in a holy place or before superiors. Thus they bare their bodies in the 
more sacred precincts of a temple or in the presence of the Maharaja. This 
is still observed at the Darbars of H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore (see Crooke, 
Joum. Anth. Inst., vol. xlix, p. 288). 

In circumambulating the Kaaba at Mecca pilgrims at one time used to 
either strip or borrow other clothes, as their own would become taboo owing 
to contact with the sacred place or function (W, Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites, 2nd edition, p. 48 1 ). 

From the above examples we can see that there is a distinct mystic 
signiflcance attached to the naked body, an uncanny power which can be 
utilised for the purposes of producing rain, procuring offspring, etc. But as 
is the case with all power, it can also be used for less praiseworthy purposes. 
It can be employed for acquiring magical properties, to gain control over a 
person or a spirit. Thus, in Gujarat, to obtain control over a spirit, the Hindu 
exorcist goes to a burial-ground alone at midnight on the dark fourteenth day 
of Aso (October), unearths the body of a low-caste Hindu, and bathes in the 
river. After bathing, while still naked, he carries the body within a circle 
cot with a knife or formed by sprinkling a line of water ; then he goes on 
muttering charms, and evil spirits eff all kinds congregate round him {Bombay 
Gasdieer, vol. ix, part i, p. 418). 

A strange story is told in the United Provinces of a noted witch, known 
as LonA or NonA ChamArin, a woman of the caste of leather-dressers. One day 
all the village women were transplanting rice, and it was noticed that LonA 
could do as much work as all her companions put together. So they watched 
her, and when she thought she was unobserved she stripped off her dothes, 
muttered some spells, and throwing a bundle of seedlings into the air, each 
seUled down into its proper hole (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-West 
Provinces kind Oudh, vol. ii, p. 171). 

Finally there is the question of the apotropsde power of the sexual otganf 
themselves to be considered. Hartland pdnts out (see his article, ** Phallism/" 
Heatings* Encg. ReL Eth., vol. ix, p. 880} that as the great instruinenls oi 
rqiroduetion, and consequently the enemies of sterility and death, the sexual 
organs are in many countries exhibited and employed, actually and by symbol 
mafd^^ally — to counteract the depre&tions of moitality. FurtJiennore, 
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th^ mm mgmdmi m$ luivliig pfophylactie virtue «U lorU of evil 

fnflueiicei. Hemse their oommou use of priepic figures sad Ithy^diaUic sti^ues. 
In his artide quoted above, Hartland gives numerous references and examplei^ 
some of which we have already noticed. 


NOTE 2.— WOMEN WHOSE LOVE IS SCORNED 

As is only natural, the moUf of the revenge of a woman whose love has 
been scorned enters into nearly every collection of stories in the world. It is, 
moreover, not only in fiction that we have records of such happenings. Apart 
from Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, we read (Paulin Paris, ^tude sur les diffirenii 
Textes^ impritnis et manuscripts, du Roman dtis Sept Sa^es), of Fausta, second wife 
of Constantine the Great, who caused the death of Crispus, son of his first 
wife, and also of Lucinian, son of Lucinius, by similar false accusations. Then 
there was the case of A^ka, the great Buddhist Emperor of India (274-287 B.c.). 
After the death of his first wife, named (according to the Ceylon records) 
AsandhimitrA, he matried one of her attendants, TishyarakshiU, and made her 
his chief wife. She had fallen in love with Anoka's eldest son and heir (by 
another wife), KuMla, Viceroy of Taxila. He rejected her advances, however, 
and was shortly sent abroad to put down a revolt. The Emperor became ill 
in his 8on*s absence and decided to recall Kui^ala and set him on the throne. 
Tishyarakshita, seeing what this would mean for her, managed to cure the 
Emperor herself obtaining iq^ return the favour of exercising regal power for 
seven days. She immediately has Kunala's eyes put out, but later the blind 
son comes to the court disguised as a lute-player, and the queen is burnt. 
(See Benfey, Orienl und Occident, vol, iii, p. 177 ; Cambridge History of India, 
vol. i, p. 500; Prayluski, ^'La L4gende de TEmpereur A^oka,*' Annates du 
Music Guimet, vol. xxxiii, 19^3, chap, iv, Avadana de Kuqala," p. 281-295.) 

Both the above stories appear in W. A. Clouston's Book of SindihOd, 
pp. xxvii, xxix, to which we shall refer again later. 

In Greek legend we have the stories of Hippolytus and his stepmother 
Phaedra; Phineos and his sons with their mother-in-law; Bellerophon and 
Anteia, wife of Proetus; and Peleus and Astydameia (called Hippolyte in 
Horace, Odes, iii, 7, 1 7), wife of Aeastus. 

The oldest tale of this nature comes from Egypt, and was current in 
Thebes towards the end of the XIXth Dynasty. It is known as *^The Story 
erf the ICwp brothers,’" and has already been referred to (Vol. I, pp. 129, ISO) 
ijt; connection with the ^]|lxtenial Soul’* motif 1 take the following from 
Maspero*s Popular Ivories of Ancient Egypt. It forms the first rtory in his 
exicellently annotated collection, and is preceded by a full bibliography. 

The two brothers Anupu and Patti lived in the same house, Anupu, the 
elder brother, was married and owned the house, while Bait! did all the field 
worh end slept w|(h the cows each night. One day both brothers were in 
Ihq l^da and Aniipb aen^ Batti to the village to get seed. He asks Anupu*s 
she is 4resilng he^^ hair am) tells him take it He shoulders 
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flfe wUeh 4^iUltM oii& 1m 

AMIm km% lifnt Mt to btoi «• o«ie4e«irfa m f0im$ mtii. Sheome, 
sbe boU ^ to him : ^ ComOflet its Uo i^ogethm for the t|hwe 

of one hoor. If tboft: w^t gmot me this^ lii foith I iHU make titee two beaatooes 
genBonts,’ The joetbboceme like e ebeeteh of ^e sooth in^Jiot heesuse 
of the evil suggestioa she lied mode to hiiii> end she was frlghteud exceedingly^ 
exceedingly. Hespel^ toher, saying ;5Bitt in troth thou ait tome as« mother^ 
and thy husband is to WM a fatheri and be who is my elder, it is he who enables 
me to live* Ah ! this hm^ble thing that Utou hast said to mci do ik»t say it to 
me again, and for me I shall tell it to no mie i I shall not let it escape fom my 
mouth for anyone.* fle took up his burden and went to the delds. When 
he reached his elder biOther they set to work at their labour.** 

That evening Anupu's wife tore her garments, nibbed fat on her body to 
look like bruises and told her husband, who was the first to get home, that 
his brother had reduced her to this condition. Accordingly Anupu prepares 
to slay Batti and awaits his arrival behind the stable door. I The cows, however, 
warn Haiti of bis impending fate, and he fiies with all his might. We then get 
the earliest example of the Magical Impediments " motif sheet of water full 
of crocodiles separates t}ie two brothers, and after waiting till the next morning 
Baiti tells his brother the whole truth, and castrates himself on the spot. 

^^The elder brother cursed his heart exceedingly, exceedingly, and he 
remained there and wept over him. He leapt, but he could not pass ovm^^to 
the bank where his younger brother was, because of the croc^iles^ Hi# 
younger brother called to him, saying : * Thus whilst thou didst imagine an evil 
action, thou didst not recall one of the gotnl actions or even one of the things 
that 1 did for thee. Ah ! go to thy house, and do thou thyself care for thy 
cattle, for I shall not live longer in Uie pkce where thou art— 1 go to the Vale 
of the Acacia.’ *' 

Anupu is overcome, and returning home kills his wife and throws her to 
the dogs. 

Turning to India, we find examples of the moUf occur very frequently. 
See, for instance, the story of ** Pala und Gk^ptfa,” translated by J. Hertel, 
Itidische Erzdhkr, vol. vii, 1922, pp. 64-68. 

In his Book of SindibSd (pp. xxx, xxxi) Clouston cites two examples 
from H. H. Wilson, Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection of Oriental 
e/c., 1828. 

"lu a Telugfi palm-leaf manuscript Sdrangdhm ClmUa^ the; 

hero^ S&rangdhara, is the son of Rajamahendra, King of Bajamahendrii whose 
stepmothei Chitr&ngi falls in love with him. He rejects her gdvanees, od 
which she accuses him to the king of attempting to violate her, and the bbig 
orders him to have his feet cut off, and to be exposed in ,the forest to wUd 
beasts. There a voice from heaven proclaims ttia^ Ibe prince in 'bis former 
life was Jayanta, minister of DhavSl Cbandra, wb^, bqing envious of Sutnania, 
one of his colleagues, contrived to bide the slippers pit ^qmanta undor the bed 
of the queen. The king, finding them and ascertoining whose they were. 
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^inant* to be exposed to wild bessts after haring his legs and 
beiids eikt. eff ; in reMbntton of which Jayanta^ bow Sftritigdbara^ suffers the 
l&e mutilation. He acknowledges the justice of the omtehee^ and his 
woonds are healed a Yogi A volee ftom hearen apprises the king of the 
inneoenee of his smii and he takes SSrangdhara bacli; and pats Chitidngl to 
deaths SSiangdhara adopts a religious life. Ill the Tamil version, when 
the prince has been mutilated and cast into the jungle, his dead mother^a 
laroentatimis are heard by the Siddbas, who restore the princess limbs, and 
a volee from heaven apprises the king of CbitrangTs guilt. Again : In the 
irastam ESma CkarUa, ^tnangl, one of the wives of l^a Kftmpila, became 
enamoured of Kumara lUma, hit youngest son, and importuned him to gratify 
her desires. Finding him inexorable, her love was changed to hatred, and 
she complained to KSmpila that Rftma had attempted her chastity. Kftmpila 
i|r a rage ordered Rftma to be put to death instantly, with his four chief 
l^ers. The ministOr Bachapa, however, secreted Rftma and his friends in 
his palace, and decapitating five ordinary criminals, produced their heads 
to the iftja as those of his intended victims. Kftmpila soon repented of his 
haste, and the princess death was the subject of universal sorrow. After some 
time Rftma reappeardl, and the Princess Ratnangl, on hearing of this, hanged 
herself, by which Kftmpila was satisfied of the innocence of his son." 

The moiif is also found in the MahSpadutna JlUaka (see Cambridge Edition, 
vol. iv, p. 116 , No. 4712), and Bloomfield, Life and Siaries of PSrgvofUUha, 
pp. 64 , 85, 146, 199« On^the latter page a preliminary bibliography of the 
fliofil/' is given, whieh includes references to the Makdbhiiraia, KathS Saril 
SUgarOg JStakae, KaikSprakdga, etc., besides the eollections of Alston, Steel 
and Temple, mid Ctouston. One of the references is to. Ralston's Tibetan 
Take, p. fi06. In this story the mother of Utpalavarnu seduces her own 
son-in-law and he complies with her desires. A maid discloses the matter 
and Utpalavan^ leaves the house. 1 would not include such examples under 
this motifs Bloomfield, however, divides it inlio three forms: the woman 
tempts, and the man rejects ; the woman out of hatred [or fear] pretends 
that a man hat made overtures to her, so as to get him into trouble ; and 
the woman tempts and the man succumbs. The whole point of the motif 
is, 1 feel, the refssal of the man and the conse^ent intended revenge of 
the wimian. Thus, whereas the first variety is the only true example of the 
motif, the seeond alto may be induded, but the third seems quite beside 
the point— the most important incident of the motif being missing. 

Persian and Arabic fiction uhound in examples of the motif. The 
bed«kt^#ii eoBection is that enlllkd The Book ef MmUM, or ike Stot^ of 
tk$ Mr Son, ike Bodteei and tko Seven Poslrt. Per frnrther details of its 
hSkmfg etot atumld he made to Comparettf s bdomo al IMfo 

41 hf H. C Ceole for the Folk-Lore $oeiety, 18Sfi; The 

Book tfmi0dd,1X. X anniM^ priimtely printed, 1884; and V. Cbauvin, 
Ayviftfr nkim ftmtinas. 

it bued on the me^f here under 
'A 'tiy* k an kllowa:— 
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After fitiunetoitt failures to teach the only son of the Icings the sage 
Sindihid finitly succeeds In under six months. He then discovers that the 
prince is threatened with loss of life if he speaks a single word during the 
next seven days. Nevertheless, he goes to his father, who is anxious to test 
his newly acquired knowledge* To all the king's questions he answers not a 
word. At this juneture one of the king's harem, who is secretly enamoured 
of the prince, enters the audience-chamber and asks leave to try privately to 
Induce the prince to speak. On leave being given she tells him of her love, 
and offers to poison the king. The prince flies from her in horror. The girl, 
fearing exposure, tears her clothes, scratches her face and In this condition 
returns to the king, stating that the prince, only pretending to be dumb, 
has attempted to rape her, and has suggested poisoning the king. The king 
orders the executioner to cut off his son's head. There are seven vazirs at 
the court and they determine to do what they can to prolong the carrying 
out of this hasty sentence, hoping in time to establish the prince's innocence. 
Accordingly the First Vasir tells a story showing the deceit of women, with 
the result that the king wavers in his decision. The guilty woman, however, 
now relates a tale exemplifying the deceits of man. The Second Vazir there- 
upon retaliates. These alternate stories continue till all the Vazirs have 
spoken. By this time the unlucky seven days have piassed and the innocence 
of the prince is established, as he can now safely speak and give the real facts 
of the case. 

The collection also appears in the Nights (see Burton, vol. vi, p. 1S7}, 
under the title, ^^The Craft and Malice of Vi^omen." In the Persian Bakhtydr 
NHma it is the vazirs (ten in number) who urge the death of the accused 
man, and it is he himself who tell) the stories. It also appears in the Nighis 
(Burton, Supp., vol. i, p. 55 et seq,) as The Ten Wazirs ; or, the Histoiy of 
King Azadbakht and his Son.” In Supp., vol. ii, pp. S95, 296, Clouston writes 
a note on the story. The plot, however, differs from the other similar collec- 
tions, not only because of the fact stated above, but also because the son, in 
a state of drunkenness, wanders into the queen's bedroom and falls asleep 
on the bed, to be later discovered by the royal couple. The king refuses 
to believe that she knows nothing about the matter and the jeidous ten 
vasirs do all they can to bring about the prince's death. Closely allied to 
these is the Tamil Alakeswara KaihH (see H. H. Wilson, Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection of MSS., elc., vol. i, p. 220^). In the Turkish versicm, 
however, the plot follows the Arabic, and it is the prince's mother-in-law 
who tempts his virtue. His horoscope shows that his life is in danger for 
forty days (not seven, as in the other versions) and forty vazirs tell stories. 
See* £. J. W. Gibb, The History of the Forty Fezirs, 18S6. The work is very 
popular in Turkey, where it is known as, Qirq VesUr TitrikU, The original 
Turkish translation is said to have been made by one Sheykh-zada, and tiie 
title of the work to have been HikSyetu^Erba*ina*Sah!lhm tee MesS — Le. The 
Story of the Forty Moms and Eves. 

There are two other occurrences of the scorned love of women" in 
the Nighis. 
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fifit of these is in the long '^Tele of Ksmiir el-^mn** (Bertm^ 
vol. iii, dl4)i The two brothers, Amjad end As*ad« ere tempted to Ineest 
by eeeh other^s mother. On being repulsed they shut themselves up in the 
hmreih, end tell the king thst his two sons have raped them and they refiise 
to come out until their two hearts are brought to them* The enraged 
monarch gives the necessary order, but the pitying treasurer, whose duty 
it is to kill the brothers, takes back to the king two vials of a lion's blood 
which the brothers chance to slay. Later the repentant father finds the 
original letters written by the queens in his sons' clothes. After numerous 
adventures Amjad and As'ad meet their father (vol. iv, p. 127), and marry 
two beautiful women they met during their wanderings, and all is well till 
there overtook them the Destroyer of delights, and the Sunderer of societies ; 
and Allah knoweth all things ! *' 

The second tale is that of the '' History of Gharib and his Brother Ajib" 
(vol. vii, p. 83}* Queen Jan Shah is suddenly called out as her prisoner, 
Gharib, had broken her idol and slain her men. She immediately goes to 
the temple and (like Anupu's wife in the Egyptian tale) on seeing the great 
strength of Gharib her heart was drowned in the love of him and she said 
to herself : ' I have no need of the idol and care for naught save this Gharib, 
that he may lie in my bosom the rest of my life.' " On his refusal he is 
turned into an ape by her magic, and kept carefully in a closet. After two 
years he pretends by signs to agree to her wishes, and is accordingly restored 
to his original shape. T^at evening, he seizes her by the neck, breaks it 
and so kills her. 

The first of the above stories is common in Kashmir ; see, e.g,, Stein and 
Grierson, ^^Tale of a King," Hatihis Tales, 1923, pp. 45-57; and Knowles, 
FoUt’-Taies of Kashmir, pp. l66, 423, 

Thus we see that, in order for a story to be classified under the heading 
of this motif, the woman must make the suggestion, be repulsed, and seek 
revenge. This is the natural sequence of events which has proved so popular 
in every part of the East, whence it has travelled slowly westward. An 
interesting point to notice is that it can be traced from East to West in 
the same collection of stories — that of the Smdibhd KSma cycle, for besides 
the Various versions already mentioned (see also Vol. I, p. 170) it is found 
in the French DolopiUkoSf the English Seven Wise Masters, and numerous 
other trersiims*^N*if.r. 
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NARAVAHANADATTAJANANA 


CHAPTER XXI 


INVOCATION 

V ICTORY to the Coaqueror of Obstacles,^ who maria 
with a line, like the parting of the hair, the prindipal 
mountains ■ by the mighty fanning of his ear-flaps, 
pointing out, as it were, a path of success 1 


[H] ^en Udayana, the King of Yatsa, remaining in 
Kaui$&mbl, enjoyed the conquered earth which was under 
one umbrella * ; and the happy monardb devolved the care 
of his empire upon Yaugandi^ftya^a and Rumapvat, apd 
addicted himself to pleasure only in the sodety of Vasantaka, 
Himself playing on the lute, in the company of the queois 
yfisavadatt& and Padm&vatl, he was engaged in a perpetual 
concert. While the notes of his lyre were married to t^ soft 
sweet song of the queens, the rapid movement of his executing 
finger alone indicated the difference of the soimds. And wfaOe 
the roof of the palace was white with moonli^t as with his 
own glory, he drank wine in plenteous streams, as he had 
swallowed the pride of his enemies*; beautiful womcm 
brought him, as he sat retired, in vessels of gold, wine flaming 
•with rosy glow,' as it were the water of his appointment as 
ruler in the empire of love; he divided between the two 

^ /.e, 3a9e4a, who hot an elephant’s hea4. 

* SeTen principal mountains are suppoied to exist in each Varsha, or 
division of a continent 

* See Appendix U, pp. £6d-87 £.— n.m>. 

t There is a reference here to the mada, or iAor, which exades froin aai 
elephant’s temples when in rut 

* Rdfa also means passion/' 

126 
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qiieem Hie ooidial liquiir, zed, d^doin aad pdUucid, in 
wlik& danced the r^eetion of tfaeir ftuies ; as he did his 
own heart, hnpassioned, enraptured and transparent, in which 
the same inu^ was found. 

Kb ^es were never sated with restii^ on Hie faces of 
those queens, whidi had the eyebrows ardied, and blushed 
with the rosy hue of love, thor^ envy and anger w^ far 
from them. The scene of his banquet, filled wiHi many 
cz 3 rBtal goblets of wine, gleamed like a l^e of white lotuses 
Hnged red with the rising sun. And occasionally, accom* 
panded by huntsmm, clad in a vest- of dark green as the 
paldsa tree, he ranged, bow and arrows in hand, the forest 
fall of wild beasts, which was of the same colour as himself. 
Ks slew with arrows herds of wild boars besmeared wiHi 
mud, as the sun dispen^s with its dense rays the masses of 
darkness ; when he ran towards them the antelopes, fleeing 
in terror, seemed like the sidelong glances of the quarters 
previously conquered^ by him. 

And when he slew the buffaloes, the ground, red with 
blood, looked like a bed of red lotuses come to thank him 
faumbfy for delivering it from the goring of their horns. 
When the lions too were transfixed by his javelins falling 
in their open mouths, and their lives issued from them with 
a suppremed roar, he was delighted. In that wood he em- 
ployed dogs in Hie ravines and nets in the glades ; this was 
the method of his pursuit of the diase, in which he relied 
CMoly upon his own resources. 

While he was thus engaged in his pleasant enjoy- 
ments, one day ^e hermit N&rada came to him as he 
was in the hall of audience, diffusing a halo with the 
radiance of. his body, like the sun, the orb of heaven, 
desci|ndiog therefrom out of love for the Solar dynasty. 
!]||^e hihg welcomed him, ioclining before him again and 
t^jain, aid the saga stood a momoit as if pieced and 
«dd to that ki^: ** Listen, O King; 1 will tell you a 
story in a few weeds. You had an ancestor once, a king 
of the nazne pt Pftndu ; he like you had two noble wives ; 
one wife of Hm» mi^ly prince was named KunH and the 
^ Hie qitartm ere often conceived of as women. 
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other M&dilA That oonqueix^ eea-engirdled 

earthi and was vay prosperous, and bd^ idklioted to the 
vice of hunting, he went one day to the fora^. Thc^ hie 
If grade am- Id: % an artow and dew a handt <d the nanie 
damuthe Vke of Arlndama, who was sporting with his infe in 
qfHmuing ^hc form of a deer.* That hermit ahapdoned 
that deer-form, and with his breath struggling in his throat 
cursed that who in his despair had flung away 

his bow : * Since I have been slain while sporting at 
will by thee, inconsiderate one, thou also shalt die in the 
embraces of thy wife.’ Having been thus cursed, Pft^u, 
through fear of i1» effect, abandoned the desire of enjoyment, 
and accompanied by his wiv» lived in a tranquil grove of 
ascetic quietism. l^hUe he was there, one day, impelled by 
that curse, he suddenly approadied Ids beloved Hfidtl, and 
died. So you may rest assured that the occupation called 
hunting is a madness of kings, for other kings have been done 
to death by it, even as the various deer they have slain. For 
how can hunting produce benign results, since the genius of 
hunting is like a female Rftkshasa, roaring horribly, intent on 
raw flesh, defiled with dust, with upstanding hair and lances 
for teeth. Therefore give up that useless exertion, the sport 
of hunting; wild elephants and their slayers are exposed 
to the same risk of losing their lives. you, who are 

ordained for prosperity, are dear to me on account of my 
friendship with your ancestors, so hear how you are to have 
a son who is to be a portion of the God of Love. 

^ For an outline of this story as related in the MaiSbUtrate see p. l6. 

— N.II.P. 

* In the eighteenth tale of the Getla RommorumJaUan is led into trouUe 
pursuing a deer. The animal turns round and says to him : "Thon who 
punuest me so ftereely shalt be the destruction of thy parents.'’ See also 
Bernhard Schmidt's GriecUtcke MdrtAeHtp. S8: "A pqrular ballad referring to 
the.jitory of Digenes gives him a life of SCO years, and represents his dealli 
as due to his killing a hind, that had on its slunilder the image of the Virgin 
Mary, a legend the foundatim of which is possibly a reordlectten of the <dd 
mytlwlogi^ story of die hind of Artemis killed by Agamemnon" [Si^ilioelea' 
Flscira, Ms]. In the '* Romance of Doolin of Mayence," Guyon kilts a hermit by 
mistake for a deer (Uebreeht’s translation of Dunlop’s Hiabay of Fkdm, p^ 1 
See also De Gubematis, Zoological Mj/lkol<yg, pp. 84.A6 ~and W. Crooke, 
Pojadar Rdigbm aad FtA-Lore of Northern India, vol. ii, p. 888. — 
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** Loog when Rati worshipp^ Sl^ with, Pfflises in 

of hcdnig 
tlii te; le^t in few woidi s ^ Tlfis Gaii^* 
la Ik^ deseed to eaUrtSi’ wi^ h {not df 

after propitiatiiiig me, klu^ ||iye birth to an 
hiettinaatloh of KSma.’ Accordingly, K3ng, iSde goddcse has 
been btim in itid fdnh of this Vftsavaitetta, dau|^t^ 
ClbkHi;^ainahfts^ia, and she has become yont que^. So &e, 
hjat^ loopitilat^ Shra, shah give birth to a son who shall 
be a portioh of Kama, and shall become the emperor of aU 
the Vidyftdlilaas.” 

By this speech the !l^hi N&rada, whose words command 
respect, gavO badk b> the king the earth which he hhd offered 
him as a present, and then disappeared. When he had de^ 
parted, the King Of' Vatsa, in company with Vfisavadattft, in 
Whom had arisep^^e desire of obtaining a son, spent the day 
in thinking about it. 

The next day the chief warder, called Nityodita, came to 
the lord of Vatsa while he was in the hall of assembly and 
said to hhn : ** A certain distressed Brfihman woman, accom- 
ThePoor Ponied by two children, is standing at the door, 
BrtOman O King, desiring to see yoirr Blghness.” 'When 
Womem jjjug heard this, he permitted her to enter, 

and so that BrUiman woman entered, thin, pale and be- 
grimed, distressed by the tearing of her clothes and wound- 
ing of her self-respect, carrying in her bosom two children 
locdang like SBsery and Poverty. After she had made the 
proper obeisance she said to the king ; ** I am a BrShman 
woman of good caste, reduced to such poverty. As fate 
would have it, I gave birth to these two boys at the same 
time, and 1 have no milk for them, O King, without food. 
Tben^ctee I have come, in my inisery and hdplessness, for 
lQng» who is kind to wlm fly to him 
Isr pn&^Oft i now my lord the king must determine what 
n^ lot is to b^^ ' 

‘ was filldlwithpi^; and said 

tp ftip ^ urohiah copunend her; to the 

fhid 'trennau Ws o(^ 

^ /.A VnAov PsnraU. 
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tjlie pnsseiioe ^ tit^e .queen by that lui ifc 1P«« her 

oyqn good Mtioi;^ rnwrchuig m hnjht of be^. iChe queeai^ 
when #he heard from that warder that ihie Bl4hinan woman 
who had come had been sent by the king, felt all the. more 
cm^dence in her. And when she ! saw thet the wcanan* 
thoqgh poOT> hod two children, ^e thought: *‘This is ex- 
ceedm^y unfeir dealing on the part of the creator! Alas, 
he grudges a son to me, who am rich, and shows affection to 
one who is poor ! I have not yet one son, but this woman 
has these twins.” Thus reflecting, the queen, who was her- 
self desiring a bath, gave qrders to her servants to provide 
the BrShman woman with a bath and other restoratives. 
After she had beoa provided with a bath, and had had clothes 
given her, and had been supplied by them with agreeable 
food, that Brahman woman was refeeshed like the heated 
earth bedewed with rain. And as soon as she had been re- 
freshed, the Queen Vasavadattfi, in order to test her by 
conversation, artfully said to her : ” O Br&hman lady, tell 
us some tale.” When she heard that she agreed, and began 
to tell this story ; 


25. Story of Devadatta 

In old time there was a certain petty monarch of the 
name of Jayadatta, and there was bom to him a son, named 
Devadatta. And that wise king, wishing to marry his son, 
who was grown up, thus reflected : “ The prosperity of Idr^^ 
is very unstable, being like a courtesan to be enjoyed by 
force ^ ; bqt the prosperity of merchants is like ja. woman of 
good family ; it is steady and does not fly to another man. 
Therefore I will take a wife to my son from a merchmit’s 
family, in order that misfortune may not overtake his thrcme, 
though it is surrounded with many rdations.” Having 
formed this resolve, that king sought for his son the daughter 

^ As a ^oartesan is not enjoyed by forqe, tbe sense seems doub^fuU 
Baimett explains in a letter to me on the subject that baUtvad does literally 
mean forcibly/^ but that the word is more usual *n the sense of intensely/* 
as ifit rain* wind* spund, etc. Thus the meaning here is to be kitensely (or 
thoroughly) mijoyed.”— n.m.p. 
vou It 
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cf a BicMlKiMb fm. FftfaUpu^ aauied Vasudatta. Vasudalto 
for fob |MUt, eag«r for sti^ a distinguMiod alMance, gave that 
daui^ter of fob to the prince, though he dwdt in a ramote 
fbrd^land. 

Jbkd he loaded his son-in>law with wealth to such an extent 
that he no longer felt mu<h respect for hb fafhar’s magnifi- 
emoe.^ Ifbm King Jayadatta dwelt happily with that son 
of his who had obtained the daughter of that rich merchant. 
Now one day the merchant Vasudatta came, foil of desire to 
see his daughter, to the palace of hb connection by marriage, 
and took away hb daughter to hb own home. Shortly afto 
the King Jayadatta suddenly went to heaven, and that 
kingdom was seized by hb relations, who rose in rebellion ; 
through feak of them hb son Devadatta was seoreUy taken 
away by hb mother during the night to another country. 

Then that mother, dbtressed in soul, said to the prince : 
“Our feudal lord b the emperor who rules the eastern 
region ; repair to him, my son ; he will procure you the 
kingdom.” 

When hb mother said this to him, the prince answered 
her : ” Who will respect me if 1 go there wi^out attend- 
ants ? ” When she heard tnat, hb mother went on to say : 
” Go to the house of yoiur father-in-law, and get money there, 
and so procure followers ; and then repair to the emperor.” 
Being urged in these words by hb mother, the prince, though 
foil of shame, slowly plodded on and reached hb father-in- 
law’s house in the evening. But he could not bear to enter 
at such an unseasonable hour, for he was afraid of shedding 
tears, being bereaved of hb father and having lost hb WOTkUy 
splendour ; besides, shame withheld him. 

So be remaiiMd in the verandah of an almshouse near, 
and ^ at ni^t he suddenly beheld a woman .desomiding with 
a rc^ frxw hb father-in-law’s house, and immediatdiy he 
reocgnbed ]^,as fob wife, for die was so res{d^icbmt with 
jewds that she looked like a meteor fallen from the douds ; 
amd he w^ mudi grieved thereat. But the, though she 
saif hfoi, him, as he was madated and 

l;AKtlNNi& hit pride eceottnt 

d>f }^ji|piber*i splendour 
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bqpnmed, and asked him who he ^ Whm he heard that, 
he answered : “ I am a travdiw.” Then the merchant’s 
daiii^ter entered the ahnshouse, and the prince fdlowed her 
secretly to watch her. There she advanced towards a certain 
man, and he towards her, and asking why she had come so 
late, he bestowed several kicks on her.* Th«i the passicm of 
the wicked woman was doubled, and she appeased him, and 
remained with him (m the most affectionate terms.* 

When he saw that, the discreet prince reflected : “ This 
is not the time fmr me to show anger, for I have other affairs 
in hand ; and how could I employ against these two con- 
temptible creatures, this wife of mine and the man who has 
done me this wrong, this sword which is to be used against 
my foes ? Or what quarrel have I with this adulteress, for 
this is the work of malignant desire that showers calamities 
upon me, showing skill in the game of testing my firmness ? 
It is my marriage with a woman below me in rank that is in 
fault, not the woman hmelf ; how can a female crow leave 
the male crow to take pleasure in a cuckoo ? ” 

Thus refiecting, he allowed that wife of his to remain -in 
the society of her paramovir ; for in the minds of heroes 
possessed with an ardent desire of victory, of what import- 
ance is woman, valueless as a straw T But at the moment 
when his wife ardently embraced her paramour there fell 
from her ear an ornament thickly studded with valuable 
jewels. And she did not observe this, but at the end of her 
interview, taking leave of her paramour, returned hurriedly 
to her house as she came. And that unlawful lover also 
departed somewhere or other. 

Then the prince saw that jewelled ornament, and took it 
up ; it flashed with many jewel-gleams, dispelling the gather- 
ing-darkness of despondency, and seemed like a hand-lamp 
obtained by him to assist him in searching for his lost 

^ Cf. an incident in and Sanaubar" (Liebrecht, Zur VoUc^amit^ 

p. 1 44)" alto the ^'Tale of the Ensorcelled Prince/* (Burton^ voL i, 

p, 7S)^ and see Chaavin^ Bihliographie des Outrages Arahes, vi, p. N.ifUF. 

’ This it not a correct rendering of yadiychchhayd^ It meant llteraUj, 
^'catoally/’^'^by chance/' or ^^arbitrarilj.” Barnett tuggettt that itt meaning 
here it "at her own pleature/* "of her own free will** — thut "wantonly** 
would perhapt be the best trantlation.-— n.m.p. 
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prosperity, prince immediately perceived that it was 

veiyf Went off, lKav£^ dbtalKied ail be required, 

W ' there he tiiat omatnoit for a 

hnyhed ilfoiliHMid gold pieces, and aftdr hityihg hoesdi and 
dl^iisints Went into the presence of the duperor. And with 
^ troc^ which he gave huh he mardied, and slew his 
enemi^ in fight, and recovered his father’s kingdom; and 
his mother applauded his success. 

Then he rededned from pawn that ornament, and sent 
it to his father>in<law to reveal that unsuspected secret ; 
his father-in-law, when he saw that earring of his dat^hter’s, 
which had come to him in such a way, was confounded, and 
showed it to her. She looked upon it, lost long ago like her 
own virtue ; and when she heard that it had been sent by 
her husband she was distracted, and called to mind the whole 
circumstance ; This is the very ornament which I let fall 
in the almshouSe the night I saw that unknown traveller 
standing there ; so that must undoubtedly have been iny 
husband come to test my virtue, but I did not recognise him, 
and he picked up this ornament.” 

. While the merchant’s daughter was going through this 
tiUin of rdfiection, her heart, afflicted by the misfortune of 
her unchastity having been discovered, in its agony, broke. 
Then her father artfully questioned a maid of hers who 
knew all her secrets, and found out the truth, and so ceased 
to mourn for his daughter; as for the prince, after he re- 
covered the kingdom, he obtained as wife the daughter of 
the emperor, won by his virtues, and enjoyed the highest 
prosperity. 


[fl] ** So you see that the hearts of wcmen are hard as 
adfun^t in darhig sin, but are sdCt as a flower when the 
of fear fa& up<m them. But there are some few 
womeii lignai la good families that, having hearts virtuous ^ 
and qf transparent |rarit]^, become like pearls, the ornaments 
of fmrtnne of kings is ever bounding 

Hw»tbW«4i . fwa, Mwie. UMOteg dbo ** well nmaded.” 
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away like a doe, but the wiM know ;iK)W tp hind it % tha 
teti^r of fimmeM, as you see in my atoiy ; Ihexefoie jd^ose 
w^ desire good fortune must not abandon th^ yirtue even 
in calamity, and of this principte my present circumstances 
are an illustration, for I preserved my diaracter, O Queen, 
even in this calanuty, and that has borne me fruit in the 
shape of the good fortune of beholding you.’* 

Having heard this tale &om the mouth of that Brfihman 
woman, the Queen V&savadattH, feeling respect for her, im- 
mediately thought: ‘‘Surely this Brfihnmn woman must be 
of good family, for the indirect way in which she alluded to 
her own virtue and her boldness in speech prove that she 
is of gfflitle birth, and this is the reason why she showed such 
tact in entering the king’s court justice.” Having gone 
through these reflections, the queen again said to the Br&hman 
woman ; “ Whose wife are you, or what is the history of your 
life ? Tell me.” When she heard that, the Brfihman woman 
again began to speak : * 


26. Story of Pingalikd 

Queen, there was a certain Brfthman in tiie country of 
Mfilava, named Agnidatta, the home of Fortune and of Learn- 
ing, who willingly impoverished himself to help suppliants. 
And in course of time there were- bom to him two scms like 
himself : the eldest was called Sankaradatta and the other 
S&ntikara. Of these two, O glorious one, Sfintikara suddenly 
left his father’s house in quest of learning, while he was still 
a boy, and went I know not whither, and the other son, his 
elder brother, married me, who am the daughter of Yajna- 
datta, who collected wealth for the sake of sacrifice only. 
In the course d time the father of my husband, who was 
named Agnidatta, being old, went to the next world, and his 
wife followed him * ; and my husband left me, when I was 
pregnant, to go to holy places, and through s<Mrrow fot his 
loss abandoned the body in fire purified by the gbddess 
Sarasvat! ; and when that fact was tcM us by those who 

^ Le, burned herself with his body. 
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aooomiMuiied him in his pUgrima^, I was not permitted to 
follow him hy my relations, as I was pregnant. 

^then, while my grief was fresh, briganw suddenly swooped 
down on us a-Ttd plundered my house and all the royal grant ; 
immediately I fled with three Brfthman women from that 
|daee, for fear that I might be outraged, taking with me very 
fow garments. And, as the whole kingdom was ravaged, I 
went to a distant land, accompanied by them, and remained 
there a month, only supporting myself by menial drudgery. 
And then, hearing from people that the King of Vatsa was 
the refuge of the helpless, I came here with the three Brfthman 
women, with no other travelling provision than my virtue ; 
and as soon as I arrived I gave birth at the same time to two 
boys. Thus, though I have the friendly assistance of these 
three Brfthman women, I have suffered bereavement, banish- 
ment, poverty; and now comes this birth of twins. Alas, 
Providence has opened to me the door of calamity ! 

Accordingly, i^ecting that I had no other means of main- 
taining these children, I laid aside shame, the ornament of 
w<»nen, and entering into the king’s court I made a petition 
to him. Who is able to endure the sight of misery of 
youthful offspring ? And in consequence of his order, I have 
oome into your august jwesence, and my calamities have 
turned back, as if order^ away from your door. This is 
my history : as for my name, it is Pingalikft, because from 
my childhood my eyes have been reddened by the smoke of 
burnt-offerings. A^ that brother-in-law of mine Sftntikara 
dwells in a foreign land, but in what land he is now living 
I have not as yet discovered. 


[il] When the Brftlunan woman had told her history m 
these words, the queen came to the conclusion that she was a 
laii^ of high bsrtih, and, after reflecting, said this to her wildi 
an affectionate msBUMs ** There is dwelling here a foreign 
Brfthman of the ilaOM of fllntikaia, and he is our domestic 
cha pl a hi ; 1 am eerudn he wiU tuxh out to be your brother- 
in-law.” Alter saying this to the eager Brfthman lady, the 
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queen allowed that ni^t to pass, and the next nuMming seat 
for SfintSkara and aeked him about his descent. And when 
he had told her his descent, she, ascertaining that the two 
accounts tallied completely, showed him that Brahman lady, 
and said to him ; “ Here is your brother's wife.’* And when 
they recognised one another, and he had heard of the death 
of his relations, he took the Brahman lady, the wife of his 
brotheif, to his own house. There he mourned exceedingly, 
as was natural, for the death of his parents and his brother, 
and comforted the lady, who was accompanied by her two 
children. 

And the Queen Vasavadatta settled that the Brahman 
lady’s two young sons should be the domestic chaplains of 
her future son, and the queen gave the eldest the name of 
Santisoma, and the next of VaUvanara, and she bestowed 
on them much wealth. The people of this world are like a 
blind man, being led to the place of recompense by their own 
actions going before them,^ and their courage is merely an 
instrument. Then those two children and their mother and 
Santikara remained united there, having obtained wealth. , 

Then once upon a time, as days went on, the Queen 
Vasavadatta beheld from her palace a certain woman of the 
caste of potters coming with five sons, bringing plates, and 
she said to the Brahman lady Pingalika, who was at her side : 
“ Observe, my friend, this woman has five sons, and 1 have 
not even one as yet * ; to such an extent is such a one the 
possessor of merit, while such a one as myself is not.” 

Then PingaUka said : ” Queen, these numerous sons are 
people who have committed many sins in a previous exist- 
ence, and are bom to poor people in order that they may 
suffer for them ; but the son that shsJl be bom to such a one 
•as you must have been in a former life a very virtuous person. 
Therefore do not be impatient, you wUl socm obtain a son 
su^ as you deserve.” Though Pingalika said tibia to h», 
Vasavadatta, being eager for the birth of a son, rmained 
with her mind overpowered by anxiety about it. At that 

^ Purogaik meiuis in a previoni life/* and afio ** going before/* 

* Cf, Gadl^ '^MUreken dtr Magyam, p. $64 ; Oonzetihach'i Swiiknmche 
Mdreken, vol. pp. 285, 294. 
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Ddonaeot the Ejug of Vatsa came, an4 pwsdviiig what ww 
in her heart, said; ** Queen, Nirada said that you sboiild 
obtain a scm by propitiating Siva, therefore we must con* 
tinoally propitiate Siva, that graater of boons.” Upon that, 
the queeb quidUy determined upon performing a vow, and 
when she had taken a vow, the ki^ and his mimsteis, and the 
whole kingdom also, took a vow to propitiate Siva; and 
after the royal couple had fasted for tluree nights, that lord 
was so pleased that he himself appeared to them and com- 
manded them in a dream : “ Bise up ; from you shall spring 
a son who shall be a portion of the Gk>d of Love, and owing 
to my favour shall be king of all the Vidyadhaxas.” 

V^en the god, whose crest is the moon, had said this and 
disappeared, that couple woke up, and immediately felt un- 
feigned joy at having obtained their boon, and considered that 
they had gained their object. And in the morning the king 
and queen rose up, and after delighting the subjects with 
the taste of the nectarous story of their dream, kept high 
festival with their relations and servants, and broke in this 
manner the fast of tneir vow. After some days had passed, 
a certain man with matted locks came and gave the Queen 
Vfisavadattfi. a fruit in her dream. Then the King of Vatsa 
rejoiced with the queen, who informed him of that clear 
dream, and he was congratulated by his ministers, and sup- 
posing that the god of the moon-crest had given her a son 
under the form of a bruit, he considered the fulfilment of his 
wish to be not far off.* , 

^ The whole question of supemetural birth in MUrcken, Ssi^as and custom 
has been ehly discussed in detsU by Hsrtlandi ThcJ^gend of Per^euii vol. i, 
pp. 71-181 (the reference on p, 76 to the KathS Sarit S&gara should be ii^ 565). 
See also V. Chauvin, op, cil,g v, p. 43, under the heading Conceptions 
extreofdindres.'* 

In th%* Story of K^ing Parity&gasena^ his Wicked Wife and his Two 
Sonsy^ whicb, oppberc in glister volumey the two wives receive two heavenly 
fruits Bqrgllu So in Chiqpter CXX the mother of the future King 
Vikimpiiditya is given m fr^lt by Sive^ The fruit in question is sometimes 
A mingOy AS in Stokes, Indian Paity Ta/es, p. 41 ; Frere, Old Deccan Daye, 
p. 854; Shitrly Fotk-^Lcre m Indian p* liO, In Stokes, op. Gii,p p. 91| 

ik0 nre glveny while in other teles it is a pomegranate. It is un- 
neoesli^ to give further examples, as Maitland has recorded anything of 
importanee. — 



CHAPTER XXtl 


T hen, in a short time, V8savaidattS> became pregnant 
[«3 with a child, glorious inasmuch as it was au 
incarnation of the God of Love, and it was a feast 
to the eyes of the King of Vatsa. She shone with a face the 
eyes of which rolled, and which was of palish hue, as if with 
the moon come to visit her out of affection for the God of 
Love conceived in her. When she was sitting down, the 
two images of her form, reflected in the sides of the jewdled 
couch, seemed like Rati and Priti come there out of regard 
for their husband.* Her ladies-in-waiting attended upon her 
like the Sciences that grant desires come in bodily form to 
show their respect for the future King of the Vidyfidharas * 
conceived in her. At that time she had breasts with points 
dark like a folded bud, resembling pitchers intended for the 
inaugural sprinkling * of her unborn son. When she lay do^ 
on a comfortable couch in the middle of the palace, which 
Reamed with pavement composed of translucent, flashing, 
lustrous jewels, she appeared as if she Were being propitiated 
by the waters, that had come there trembling, through fear 
of being conquered by her future son, with heaps of jewels on 
every side. 

Her image, reflected from the gems in the middle of 
the chariot, appeared like the Fortune of the Vidyfidharas 
coming in the heaven to offer her adoration. And she felt 
a longing* for stories of great magicians provided with in- 
cantations by means of spells, introduced appropriately in 
conversation. Vidyfidhara ladies, beguming melodious sougs, 

^ 1 rev) witli a MS. in the Sanskrit College palisneh^ lor praUmehdd, 
The two wives of the Cod of Love caine out of Ipve to their hushandf who 
was conceived in VAsavadatU, 

^ FidyUdhara means, UteraDjirj ** magical Icnowledge-holder/’ 

* The ceremony of coronation. 

* See Vol, 1, Appendia HI, pp. on the or Craving of 

the Pregnant Woman.*’ — n.m.p. 
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waited upon her \dien in her dream she rose hi|^ in the 
sky, and when she woke up she desired to mjoy in reality 
die amusement of i^rting in tlie air, which would give the 
pleasure of looking down upon the earth. And Taugan- 
dharftyapa gratified that longing of the quem’s by emfdoy- 
ing spells, machines, juggling, and sudb*like oontrivanoes. So 
^e roamed through the air by means of those various 
contrivances, which furnished a wonderful spectacle to the 
upturned eyes of the citizens’ wives. But once on a time, 
when she was in her palace, there arose in her heart a desire 
to hear the glorious tales of the Vidy&dharas. Then Yaugan- 
dharfiya^a, being entreated by that queen, told her this tale 
while all were listening : 


. 27. Story of JimHiavahana 

There is a great mountain named Himavat,' the father 
of the mother of the world,* who is not only the chief of 
hills, but the spiritual preceptor of Siva, and on that great 
mountain, the home of the Vidy&dharas,: dwelt the lord of 
the Vidy&dharas, the King Jimutaketu. And in his house 
there was a wishing'tree,* which had come down to him fitom 
his ancestors, called by a name whidi expressed its nature. 
The Giver of Desires.” And one day the King Jimfltaketu 
approached that wishing-tree in his garden, whidi was of 
divine nature, and supplicated it : ” We always obtain from 
you all we desire, therefore give me, O god, who am now child- 
less, a virtuous son.” * Then the wishing-tree said : “ King, 
there shaU be bom to thee a son who shall remambw his 
past birth, who shall be a hero in giving, and kind to all 
creatures.” When he heard that, the long was ddi^^ted, 

‘ See Vol. 1, p. 8, a**. — K.II.I*. 

* PSrvetl the wife of ^iva. 

* See Vol. 1, pp. 8, li4, 144**, uid also W. Cnioke, PapmUtr 'teUgim amt 
Folk-tore <nf NMhem /adw, v<d. ii, p. S8.— .N.iLf. 

* Uebrecbt, tpeakiog of the wnrel of Goerino Meiciiiao, eomparee this 
ttee viOi the am #td aoiop tieea moitioned tai the amh of the Aa n d e 
CaMklieoo^ JBodk III, ^ zvh. IVt Infom Alduader that the pews of h|a 
life ale 'aifemHilahiit, aari that he will die in Babplon. See tdae Baklm’a 

e/|fe Ihwma lypfe, p. 1 1 1 . 
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and bowed befcwe that tree, and then he went and delisted 
his queen with the news : accordingly in a sh<^ time a son 
was bom to him, and his father called tiie son Jfmtktavfthana. 

Thm that JimQtav&hana, who was of great goodness, 
grew up step by st^ with the growth of his innate com- 
passion for all creatures. And in the course of time, when 
he was made crown prince, he, being full of compassion for 
the world, said in secret to his father, who was pleased by his 
attentions : I know, O father, that in this world all things 
perish in an instant, but the pure glory of the great alone 
endures till the end of a kalpa.’ If it is acquired by bene- 
fiting others, what other wealth can be, like it, valued by 
high-minded men more than life? And as for prosperity, 
if it be not used to benefit others, it is like lightning, which 
for a moment pains the eye and, dickering, disappears 'some- 
where or other. So, if this wishing-tree, which we possess, 
and which grants all desires, is employed for the benefit of 
others, we shall have reaped from it all the fruit it can give. 
So let me take such steps as that by its riches the whole 
multitude of men in need may be rescued firom poverty.” 

This petition Jimtitavahana made to his father, and 
having obtained his permission, he went and* said to that 
wishing-tree : “ O god, thou always givest us the desired 
fruit, therefore fulfil to-day this one wish of ours. O my 
friend, relieve this whole world from its poverty, success to 
thee, thou art bestowed on the world that desires wealth ! ” 
The wishing-tree, being addressed in this style by that self- 
denying one, showered much gold on the earth, and all the 
people rejoiced ; what other compassionate incarnation of 
a Bodhisattva except the glorious Jimutavfihana would be 
able to dispose even of a wishing-tree in favour of the needy ? 
For this reason every region of the earth * became devoted 
to Jimfitavahana, and his stainless fanie was spread on high. 

Then the relations of Jimutaketu, seeing that his throne 
was firmly established by the ^ory of his son, were envious, 
and became hostile to him. And they thought it would be 
easy to conquer that place, which possessed the excellent 

^ A period of 482 million years of mortals. 

< More literally, ^*tbe cardinal and intermediate points.'* 
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wishing’tree that was employed for bestowii^ gifts, on ac< 
ooimt of its not being strong* : then they assembled and detor* 
mined on war, and thereupon the self-denying JimOtavIhana 
said to his father : “ As this body ctf ours is like a bubble 
in the water, for the sake of what do we desire prosperity, 
whidi flickers like a candle exposed to the wind ? And what 
wise man desires to attain prosperity by the slaughter of 
others? Accordingly, my father, I ought not to flght urith 
my rdations. But I must leave my kingdom and go to 
some forest or other ; let these miserable wretches be, let 
us not slay the members of our own family.” 

When JimGtav&hana had said this, his father, Jimu- 
taketu, formed a resolution and said to him : “ I too must 
go, my son ; for. what desire for rule can I, who am old, have, 
when you, though young, out of compassion abaridon your 
realm as if it' were so much grass? ” In these words his 
father expressed his acquiescence in the project of Jimfitavk- 
hana, who then, with his father and his father’s wife, went 
to the Idalaya mountain. There he remained in a hennitage, 
the dwelling of the Siddhas, where the brooks were hidden 
by the sandalwood-trees, and devoted himself to taking care 
of his father. There he strudc up a friendship with the self- 
denying son of ;Viiv&vasu, the chief prince of the Siddhas, 
whose name was MitrSvasu. And once on a time the all- 
knowing Jimtitavahana beheld in a lonely place Mitr&vasu’s 
maiden sister, who had been his beloved in a former birth. 
And the mutual gaze of those two young people was like the 
catching in a frail net of the deer of the mind.* 

. Then one day Mitr§,vasu came up suddenly to Jimiltav&- 
hana, )!>^ho de^rved the respect of the three worlds, with a 
pleased , expression, and said to him : 1 have a younger 

sisj^, . the called llfalayavati ; I give her to you, . 

do not/rehise to gratify my wish.” When Jimdtavfiluuia 

^ Tii« here not et all elear, but la explained ' ii| the D. text, which 

rea4s ^ meaning : " They thwight it would be, easy 

to eun^^l^iit ^^g(ton) aa it ha4 loat ita atrength on account of the cianfc 
of ’^tcdlekt wMifng-t^ employed to beatowing gifta.” 

^e. M0 a* op. cH., 1 OS, l04>-rrM.ii,i>. 

fipieadinf inaa«Nihri |^4 ", the deer, .uf the; mind.*’ 
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heard that, he said to him : “ O Prince, she was my wife in 
a former birth, and in that life you became my friend, and 
were like a second heart to me. I am one who remembers 
the former state of existence ; I recollect all that happened 
in my previous birth.” When he said this, Mitrkvasu said 
to him : “ Then tell me this story of your former birth, for 
I feel curiosity about it.” When he heard this from Mitrfi,- 
vasu, the benevolent JimGtavaliana told him the tale of his 
former birth as follows : — 


27 a. JlmuUwahana's Adventures in a Former Birth 

Thus it is ; formerly I was a sky-roaming Vidyldhara, 
and once on a time I was passing over a peak of the Himalaya. 
And then Siva, who was below, sporting with Gauri, being 
angry at my passing above him, cursed me, saying : “ De- 
scend into a mortal womb, and after obtaining a Vidyadhari 
for your wife, and appointing your son in your place, you 
shall remember your former birth,^and again be born as a 
Vidyadliara.” Having pronounced when this curse should 
end, Siva ceased and disappeared ; and soon after I was born 
upon earth in a family of merchants. And I grew up as the 
son of a rich merchsint in a <‘ity named \'allabhi, and my 
name was Vasudatta. 

And in course of time, when I became a young man, I 
had a retinue given me by my father, and went by his orders 
to another land to traffic. As I was going along, robbers 
fell upon me in a forest, and after taking all my property, led 
me in chains to a temple of Durga in their village, terrible 
with a long waving banner of red silk like the tongue of 
Death eager to devour the lives of animals. There they 
brought me into the presence of their chief, named Pulindaka, 
wjio was engaged in worshipping the goddess, in order that I 
might serve as a victim. He, though he was a Savara,* the 
moment he saw me, felt his heart melt with pity for me ; an 
apparently causeless affectionate movement of the heart is 
a sign of friendship in a former birth. Then that Savara 
king, having saved me from slaughter, was about to complete 

^ Member of a savage tribe. 
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tile rite by the sacrifke of himself, ^en a heavenly voice 
said to him : “ Do not act thus, 1 am pleased with thee, 
crave a boon ^ me.” Thereupon he was ddighted, and Said : 
” O goddess, thou art pleased ; what other blessii^ can I 
need ; nevertheless I ask so mudi— may I have friendship 
with this merchant’s son in another birth also.” The voice 
said, “ So be it,” and then ceased ; and then that Savara 
gave me much wealth, and sent me back to my own home. 

And then, as I had returned from foreign travel and from 
the jaws of death, my father, when he heard the whole occur- 
rence, made a great feast in my honour. And in course of 
time I saw there that very same Savara chief, whom the 
king had ordered to be brought before him as a prisoner for 
plundering a caravan. I told my father of it immediately, 
and making a petition to the king, I saved him from capital 
punishment by the payment of a hundred thousand gold 
pieces. And having in this way repaid the benefit which he 
conferred upon me by saving my life, I brought him to my 
house, and entertain^ him honourably for a long time with 
all loving attention. And then, after this hospitable enter- 
tainment, I dismissed him, and he went to his own village, 
fixing upon me a heart tender with affection. 

Then, while he thought about a present for me that 
might be worthy of my return for his previous kindness, he 
came to the conclusion that the pearls and musk and treasures 
of that kind, which were at his disposal, were not valuable 
enough. Thereupon he took his bow and went off to the 
Hunftlaya to shoot elephants, in order to obtain a sur- 
passingly splendid necklace^ for me. And while he was 
roaming about' there, he reached a great lake with a temple 
upon its shore, being welcomed by its lotuses, which were 
as ^cvoted to their friend * as he was to me. And sus- 
pecting that the wild elephants would come there to drink 

^ I.e. of the pearls ifl the heads of the elephants.- The pearl (jki4^ara- 

giffomidM) is said to be found in the brain, forehead and stomach of the 
elephahi. It poMeSMs protective qualities and is used in charms. See Bull, 
Mtdrtu Mm., vd. ill, p. SSl ; North ludkm Notes and Queriee, vol. iii, p. 55 ; 
<^nohe, op; eU,, v^. p. S4Q ; and Waddell, BuddMem of Ttbel, p. SOS. — n.m.p. 

* Lt. the sun. 
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wata, he remained in ocmcealment with his bow in order 
to hill them. 

In the meanwhile he saw a young lady of wonderful 
fteauty riding upon a lion * to worship Siva, whose temple 
stood cm the shore of the lake ; looking like a second 
dau^ter of the Kii^ of the Snowy Motmtains, devoted to 
the service of Siva while in her girlhood. And the Savara, 
when he saw her, being overpowered with wonder, reflected : 

“ Who can this be ? If she is a mortal woman, why does 
she ride up<m a lion ? On the other hand, if she is divine, 
how can she be seen by such as me ? So she must certainly 
be the incarnate development of the merits of my eyes in a 
former birth. If I could only marry my fnend to her, then 
I should have bestowed upon him a new and wonderful recom- 
pense. So I had better first approadi her to question her.” 
Thus reflecting, my friend the Savara advanced to meet 
her. 

In the meanwhile she dismounted from the lion, that lay 
down in the shade, and advancing began to pick the lotuses 
of the. lake. And seeing the Savara, who was a stranger, 
coming towards her and bowing, out of a hospitable feeling 
she gratified him with a welcome. And she said to him : 

“ Who are you, and why have you come tc^this inaccessible 
IaiiH ? ” Thereupon the Savara answered her : “ I am a 
prince of the Savaras, who regard the feet of Bhav&ni as my 
only refuge, and I am come to this wood to get pearls from 
the heads of elephants. But when I beheld you just now, 
O goddess, I called to mind my own friend that saved my 
life, the son of a merdiant prince, the auspicious Vasudatta. 
For he, O fair one, is, like you, matchless for beauty and 
youth, a very fount of nectar to the eyes of this world. 
Kappy is that maiden in the world whose braceleted hand is 
in this life by that treasure-house- of fn^dship, gener- 
osity, compassion and patience. And if this beautiful form 
of yours is not linked to su<fli a man, then I cannot help 
grieving that Kama bears the bow in vain.” 

By these words of the king of the hunters the mind of the . 
'm a H wft was suddenly carried away, as if by the syllables of 
See Vol. I, p. 
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the God of liOve’s bewildering spell. And, pronmted 1^ 
love, she ssid t6 that Savara: “Where is that mehd of 
yours ? Bring him here and show him to me.*' Vfheh he 
heard that, he said : “ I will do so.** And that moment the 
Savara toc^ leave of her and set out on his journey in hig^ 
spirits, tonSideriiig his object attained. And after he had 
reached the village, he took with him pearls and musk, a 
weight sufficient for hundreds of heavily laden porters, and 
came to our house. There he was honoured by all the in* 
mates and, entering it, he offered to my father that present, 
which was worth much gold. And after that day and that 
night had been spent in feasting, he related to me in private 
the story of his interview with the maiden from the very 
commencement. And he said to me, who was all excite- 
ment, “ Come, let us go there,** and so the Savara carried me 
off at night just as he pleased. And in the morning my 
father found that I had gone off somewhere with the Savara 
prince ; but feeling perfect confidence in his affection, he re- 
mained master of his feelings. But I was conducted in course 
of time by that Savara, who travelled fast, to the Himfilaya, 
and he tended me carefully throughout the journey. 

And one evening we reached that lake, and bathed ; and 
we remained that one night in the wood, eating sweet fruits. 
That mountain wood, in which the creepers strewed the 
ground with flowers, and which was charming with the hum 
of bees, full of balmy breezes, and with beautiful gleaming 
herbs for lamps, was like the chamber of Rati to repose in 
during the night for us two, who drank the water of the lake. 
Then the next day that maiden came there, and at every step 
my mind, full of strange longings, flew to meet her, and 
her arrival was heralded by this my right eye, throbbing 
as ^ through eagerness to behold her.^ And that maid with 

* Throbi^ing of the right «jre ia men portends onion with the beUnred. 

In ell eonntrios inwiuntsry twitchings «r itchings are looked npon with 

great Bupehitiiion— motewenti of the right erir, band, leg, etc., aignifyiag 
geed lirik ohd tile left bad lock. This was the base among the Hlndni^ 
but it applied only to men. With aromen the omens wme rewersOd. Than 
in IfSildlltn'f 4«lfa^ (t^ot V), SakuntalS sayo, “^as! what meaari this 
thniliteg of my ri^,(e3relid?” to which Gantami repUen "Bfavea mm* 
the evil omen, my child ! .May the guardian deities of thy hosband's family 
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lovdy eyebiows was bdlield by me, <m the back of a knotty- 
maned Ikm, like a digit oi the moon resting in the lap of an 
autunm doud ; and 1 cannot describe how my heart felt at 
that time while I gazed- on her, being full of tumultuous 
emotions of astonidunent, longing and fear; then that 
maiden dismounted from the lion, and gathered flowers, and 
after bathing in the lake, worshipped Siva, who dwelt in the 
temple on its banks.* 

And when the worship was ended, that Savara, my friend, 
advanced towards her and, announcing himself, bowed, and 
said to her who received him courteously : “ Goddess, I have 
brought that friend of mine as a suitable bridegroom for you : 
if you think proper, I wUl show him to you this moment.” 
When she heard that, she said, “ Show him,” and that 
Savara came and took me near her and showed me to her. 
She looked at me askance with an eye that died love, and 
being overcome by Kama taking possession of her soul, said 
to that chieftain of the Savaras : “ This friend of yours is 
not a man, surely he is some god come here to deceive me 
to-day : how could a mortal have such a bandsmne shape t ” 

When I heard that, I said myself, to remove all doubt 

convert it into a sign of good fortune!** As is natural, such superstitions 
enter largely into English literature. To give a few examples : 

** Mine eyes do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping ? ” 

’ Shaiikspe.%re, Othello, iv, 3. 

** If your lips itch, you shall kisse somebody.*’ 

Melton, Astrologaster, p. 32. 

** We shall ha* guests to>day 
. . . My nose itcheth so.*' 

Dekker, Homest Whore. 

By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, iv, 1. 

fn The Enofclopadia of SapetstUions, Folk^Ijare aad the Occult Sciences 
(edited by Cora Linn Daniels and Prof. C. M. Stevans, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
1903, vol. i, pp. 293-300 and p. 338) numerous references will be found under 
the headings ** Itching** and Twitching." Apart from superstitions relating 
to all parts of the face are included those regarding the palm, knee, elbow, 
leg, etc. For sneeaing see Vol. Ill, Appendix I, o^ this work. — m.m.p. 

^ No doubt by ofTering the flowers which she had gathered. 

VOL. Ik 
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from her mind ; “ Fair one, I am in very truth a mortal ; 
what is the use of employing fraud against one so honest as 
yourself, lady ? For I am the son of a merchant named 
Mahfidhana, that dwells in Yallaohi, and I was gained by 
my father by the blessing of Siva. For he, when perforh^g 
austerities to please the god of the moony crest, in order 
that he might obtain a son, was thus commanded by the god 
in a dream being pleased with him : ‘ Bise up, there shall 
spring from thee a great-hearted son, and this is a great secret, 
what is the use of setting it forth at length ? ’ After heatup 
this, he woke up, and in course of time I was bom to hinn as a 
son, and I am known by the name of Vasudatta. And long 
ago, when I went to a foreigii land, I obtained this Savara 
chieftain for a chosen friend, who showed himself a tme 
helper in misfortime. This is a brief statement of the truth 
about me.” 

When I had said this I ceased ; and that maiden, with 
her face cast down from modesty, said : “ It is so, I know ; 
Siva being propitiated deigned to tell me in a dream, after I 
had worshipped him, * To-morrow morning thou shalt obtain 
a husband ’ ; so you are my husband, and this friend of 
yours is my brother.” When she had delighted me by this 
nectar-like speech, she ceased ; and after I had deliberated 
with her, I determined to go to my own house with my 
friend, in order that the marriage might be solemnised in due 
form. Then that fair one summoned by a sign of her own 
that licm, on which she rode, and said to me : “ Mount it, 
my husband.” Then I, by the advice of my friend, mounted 
the lion, and taking that beloved one in my arms, I set out 
thence for my home, having obtained all my objects, riding 
on the lion with my beloved, guided by that friend. And 
livii% on the flesh of the deer that he killed with his arrows, 
we all reached in course of time the-city of Vallabhi. Then 
the people, seeing me coming along with my belov^ riding 
on a Uon, being astonished, ran and told that fact quickly to 
ihy father. He too came to meet me in his joy, and when 
he saw me dismbunt from the lion, and fall at his feet, he 
welcomed nm whh astonidm^nt. 

And when Im saw lhat incmnparable beauty adore his feet,. 
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and perceived that she was a fit wife for me, he could not 
contain himself for joy. So he entered the house, and after 
asking us about the circumstances, he made a great feast, 
praising the friendship of the Savara chieftain. And the next 
^y, by the appointment of the astrologers, I married that 
excellent maiden, and all my frriends and relations assembled 
to witness our wedding. And that lion, on 'which my wife 
had ridden, having witnessed the marriage, suddenly, before 
the eyes -of all, assumed the form of a man. 

Then all the bystanders were bewildered, thinking : 
“ What can this mean ? ” But he, assuming heavenly 
garments and ornaments, thus addressed me : “ I am a 
Vidy§dhara named Chitr&ngada, and this maiden -is my 
daughter, Manovati by name, dearer to me than life. I used 
to wander continually through the forest with her in my 
arms, and one day I reached the Ganges, on the banks of 
which are many ascetic groves. And as I was going along 
in the middle of the river, for fear of disturbing the ascetics, 
my garland by accident fell into its waters. Then the hermit 
NSxada, who was under the water, suddenly rose up, and, 
angry ^ because the garland had fallen upon his back, cursed 
me in the following words : — ‘ On account of this insolence, 
depart, wicked one ; thou shalt become a lion, and repairing 

^ Such unintentional injuries are common in folk-lore. We shall come 
across other examples in the Ocean of Sloty, Thus in the twentieth vampire 
story^ in Chapter XCIV^ the king and the' hermit's daughter lie down on a 
bed of flowers under an A^vattha tree. This disturbs the sacred home of 
the Brahman demon Jv&lamukha, and the king has either to forfeit his own 
heart> or find a Brahman boy willing to ofier himself in his place. In the 
same way in Chapter C the king's ministers climb into a tree to gather 
fruit andy not knowing it was a dwelling-place of Gane^^ do not rinse their 
mouths or wash their hands and feet. In consequence they become fruits 
themselves. Readers will remember the ^^Tale of the Trader and the Jinni" 
in the Nights (Burton, vol. i, p. S5), where the hapless trader is eating dates 
and throwing away the stones. A huge IMt suddenly appears, and accuses 
the mercha:i*‘ with the death of his son. On being asked how this was 
possible, he replies : When thou atest dates and threwest away the stones, 
they struck my son full in the breast as he wss walking by, so that he died 
forthwith.’* 'The death of the trader is only saved by the stories of the three 
Shaykhs whom the trader and the jinni meet by chance. For a note on the 
jerking of the date-stone” see E. Forster, Arabian Nights* EniertasMt^ents^ 1839» 
p. xxvi. See also V. Chauvin, op, cH., vi, p. 2S, — n.m.p. 
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to the Hiiii&laya, shalt cany this daughter upon thy back. 
And when thy daughter shall be taken in marriage by a 
mortal, then, after witnessing the ceremony, thou shalt be 
freed firom this curse.’ After being cursed m these words by 
the hermit, I became a lion, and dwelt on the Him&laya, 
carrying this daughter of mine, who is devoted to the worship 
of Siva. And you know well the sequel of the story, how by 
the exertions of the Savara chieftain this highly auspicious 
event has been brought about. So I shall now depart ; 
good luck to you all ! I have now reached the termination 
of that curse.” 

Having said this, that VidySdhara immediately flew up 
into the sky. Then my father, overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the marvel, delighted at the eligible connection, and 
finding that his friends and relations were overjoyed, made 
a great feast. And there was not a single person who did not 
say with astonishment, reflecting again and again on that 
noble behaviour of the Savara chieftain : “ Who can imagine 
the actions of sincere friends, who are not even satisfied when 
they have bestowed on their sworn brothers the gift of life ? ” 
The king of the land too, hearing of that occurrence, was 
exceedingly pleased with the affection ^hich the Savara 
prince had shown me, and finding he was pleased, my father 
gave him a present of jewels, and so induced him immediately 
to bestow on the Savara a vast territory. Then 1 remained 
there in happiness, considering myself to have attained^all 
that heart could wish, in having Manovati for a wife, and 
the Savara prince for a friend. And that Savara chieftain 
generally lived in my house, finding that he took less pleasure 
in dwelling in his own country than he formerly did. And 
the time of us two friends, of him and me, was spent in 
continually cmiferring benefits upon one another without om* 
ever bedhg satisfied. 

And not long after I had a son bom to me by Manovati, 
who seemed like the heart- joy of the whole family in external 
visible form ; and being called Hiran}radatta he gradually 
grew i;q>, and after having been duly instructed, he was 
laanded. Then my father, having witnessed that, and con- 
sideeing that the dbject of his life had been accmnplishecU 
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bdi^ old, went to the Ganges with his wife to leave the body. 
Then I was afflicted by my father’s death, but having bera 
at last persuaded by my relations to contitd my feelings, I 
consented to uphold the burden of the family. And at 
that time on the one hand the sight of the beautiful face 
of Manovati, and on the other the society of the Savara 
prince delighted me. Accordingly those days of mine passed, 
joyous from the goodness of my son, charming from the 
excellence of my wife, happy from the society of my friend. 

Then, in course of time, I became well strideen in years, 
and old age seized me by the chin, as it were out of love 
giving me this wholesome reproach : “ Why are you re- 
mainii g in the house so long as this, my son ? ” Ihen 
disgust with the world was suddenly produced in my breast, 
and longing for the forest I appointed my son in my stead. 
And with my wife I went to the mountain of Kalinjara, 
together with the King of the Savaras, who abandoned his 
kingdom out of love to. me. And when I arrived there, I at 
once remembered that I had been a Vidytdhara in a former 
state of existence, and that the curse I had received from 
Siva had come to an end. And J immediately told my wife 
Manovati of that, and my friend the King of the Savaras, 
as I was desirous of leaving this mortal body. I said, ** May 
I have this wife and this friend in a future birth, and may 
I remember this birth,” and then I meditated on Siva in my 
heart, and flung myself from that hill-side, and so suddenly 
quitted the body together with that wife and friend. And 
so I have been now bom, as you see, in this Vidyadhara 
family, under the name of JimfitavShana, with a powor of 
recollecting my former existence. And you, that prince of 
the Savaras, have been also bom again by the favour of Siva, 
as Mitr&vaSu the son of Vi^v&vasu, the King of the Siddhas. 
Anch my friend, that Vidyfidhara lady, my wife Manovati, 
has been'again bom as your sist^, Malayavat! by name. So 
ytmr sister is my former wife, and you were my Mmd in a 
feurmer state Of existence, therefore it is quite propa: that I 
should marry her. But first go and tell this to my parents, 
for, if the matter is mfened to them, your desire will be 
successfully accomplished. 
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27. Story of JimviavShana 

When. Mitr&vasu heard this from JimfltavShana, he was 
pleased, and he went and told all that to the parents of JimO- 
tavShana. And when they received his proposal gladly, 
he was pleased, and went and told that same matter to his 
own parents. And they were delighted at the accomplish- 
ment of their desire, and so the prince quickly prepared for 
the marriage of his sister. Then JimutavShana, honoured 
by the King of the Siddhas, received according to usage the 
hand of Malayavati. And there was a great festival, in 
which the heavenly minstrels bustled about, the dense crowd 
of the Siddhas assembled, and which was enlivened by bound- 
ing Vidyfidharas. Then Jimiitavahana was married, anu 
remained on that Malaya mountain with his wife in very 
great prosperity. And once on a time he went with his 
brother-in-law Mitr9.vasu to behold the woods on the shore 
of the sea. And there he saw a young man come 'In an 
agitated state, senc^ng away his mother, who kept exclaim- 
ing ; “ Alas, my son ! ” And another man, who seemed to 
be a soldier, following him conducted him to a broad and 
high slab of rock and left him there. Jimutav&hana said to 
him : “ Who are you ? What are you about to do, and why 
does your mother weep for you ? ” Then the man told him 
his story. 

27b. The Dispute about the Colour of the Sun's Horses 

Long ago KadrQ and Vinat&, the two wives of Kafyapa, 
had a dispute in the course of a conversation which they 
were carrying cm. The former said that the Sun’s horses 
were tdack, the latter that they were white, and they made 
an agfteaaent that the one that was wrong should become a 
slaVe to the other.^ Then Kadrd, bent on winning, actually 
induct her sons, the snakes, to defile the horses of the Sun 
by lEpitting venom over them ; and showing them to Yinatfi 

^ tbe two pb^cian* in Gala Jtomanonm, Ixxvi. See Ocean of 

Surjft.ViA, I, jp. I4S, KSn*. Tbcre was a misprint in this note: diap. xx 
ahoiild read ei^ xxil.~H.M.p. 
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in that oondition, she conquered her by a triek and made her 
her slave : tearrible is the spite of women against each other t 
When Garu^,* the son of Vinaift, heard of that, he came 
and tried to induce Kadru by fair means to release Vinatfi 
from her slavery ; then the snakes, the sons of KadrQ, re- 
flecting, said thb to him : “ O Garu^a, the gods have begun 
to chum the sea of milk, bring the nectar * thence and give 
it to us as a substitute, and then take yom* mother away 
with you, for you are the chief of heroes.” 

When Garuda heard that, he went to the sea of milk, and 
displayed his great might in order to obtain the nectar. Then 
the g^ Vishnu, pleased with his might, deigned to say to 
him : “ I am pleased with thee, choose some boon.” Then 
Gamda, angry because his mother was made a slave, asked 
as a boon from Vishnu : “ May the snakes become my food.” 
Vishnu consented, and when Garuda had obtained the nectar 
by his own valour, he was thus addressed by Indra, who had 
heard the whole story : “ King of Birds, you must take steps 
to prevent the foolish snakes from consuming the nectar, 
and to enable me to take it away from them again.” When 
Gamda heard that, he agreed to d,o it, and elated by the boon 
of Vishpu, he went to the snakes with the vessel containii^ 
the nectar. , 

And he said from a distance to those foolish snakes, who 
w»e terrified on accoimt of the boon granted to him : “ Here 
is the nectar brought by me ; release my mother and take it ; 
if you are afraid, I will put it for you on a bed of darbha grass. 
Wben 1 have procured my mother's release, 1 will go ; take 
the nectar thence.” The snakes consented, and then he put 
the vessel of nectar on a pure bed of kuda grass,* and they 
let his mother go. So Gam^ departed, having thus re- 
leased his mother firom slavery ; but while the snakes were 
unsuspectingly takii^ the nectar, Indra suddenly swooped 
down add, bewildering th^ by his power, carried ofl the 
vessel of nectar frrom the bed of ku^a grass. Then the snakes 

^ See the note on the Giini^ Bird, Vol, I, pp. 103-105. — n.ilp. 

^ For a long Ubliography on the aru^de-^okvenee *' see Cbanvin, Biblw^ 
gn^Jde det vi, p. 73. — n.m.p. 

* A pecttluirly sacred kind of deoAdta grass. 
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ia despair lidked tiiat lMed ' %^ thiidrfng ttidre 

mil^t be a drc^ of ^ilt' bii it ; tb^ e^ert was tMi, 
th^ tongues were split, and they beo^ie dotthile-tobgaed 
for nothi^. Wbat but ridi^te dan be the portion 
of the over-greeftyt* Then the snsdees lUd nt^ obtain the 
nectar of umUortality, and thdr enemy Garuda, on the 
strength of Vishnu’s boon, began to swoop doivn and devour 
them. And this he did again and again. And while he wsfs 
thus attacking them, the snakes * in P&tfila were dead with 
fear, the females miscarried, and the whole serpent race was 
well-nigh destroyed. 

And Visuld, the King of the Snakes, seeing him there 
every day, considered that the serpent world was rained at 
(Oie Mow ; then, after reflecting, he preferred a petition to 
that Garu^ of inesistible m^ht, and made this agreement 
with him : *VI send you every day one snake to eat, O 
King of Birds, on the hill that rises out of the sand of the 
sea. But you must not act so foolishly as to enter Pat&la,* 
for by the destruction of the serpent world your own object 
win be baffled.” When VSsuki said this to him, Garuda con- 
sented, and b^an to eat every day in this place one snake 
sent by him : and in this way innumerable snakes have 
met their death here. But I am a snake caUed Sankhachfld^, 
and it is my turn to-day : for that reason I have to-day, by 
the oommsmd of the King of the Snakes, in order to furnish 
a meal to Garuda, come to this rock of execution, and to be 
lamented my mother.* 

^ M, L6v^iie cfmsiders that the above story, as told in the MahSbhSraia, 
fonns the basis of the Birds of Aristophanes. He ideptihes Garuda with 
the hodfjiMie (Let Mjitkes H Ugendes de tlnde d dt la Perse, p. 14). 

^ is a striped tnafcej said to be the vaiee as the ^ 

venomaiis species^ 

^e D. t^t r^ds mandatdri^^, instead of maadakiin^, thus making 
the sense: *' Ypa mast enter Patala, ptti;spliijg yoar work of destniction/' 

— ^ 

* Tim rimisrl^ Which Ralston thahes' (IhMitsM’ Fi^Taks, p. 6^) with 
regiffd to the sasdke, as represented in Russian stories, are applicable to the 
Nigs of Hindis tapetUtitiiefi : ^^Som^tfnies'he retains throiifi^oat the story 
an exdnslri^ ehaineter, somHimes he is of a shis^ natprp, partly 

serpent and pkrify mam^ The snakes described hi Vfedcenstedt's Wm^dUcke 
Ss^m (pp. 40n-4C9) resemble in some p<dnts itW snakes which We hear so 
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27. Story of JimUtavSharui 

When JimtitavShana neard this speedb of SankhachG^’s 
he was grieved, and Telt sorrow in his heart, and said to him : 

Alas I Vfisuki ex^dses his kingly power in a very cowardly 
fashion, in that with his own hand he conducts his subjects 
to serve as food for his enemy. Why did he not first offer 
himself to Garuda ? To think of this effeminate creature 
choosing to witness the destruction of his race ! And how 
great a sin does Garuda, though the son of Ka^yapa, commit 1 
How great folly do even gieat ones commit for the sake of 
the body only! So I will to-day deliver you alone from 
Garuda by surrendering my body. Do not be despondent, 
my friend.” 

When Sankhachuda heard this, he, out of his firm patience, 
said to him : “ This be far from thee, O great-hearted one ; 
do not say so again. The destruction of a jewel for the sake 
of a piece of glass is never becoming. And I will never incur 
the reproach of having disgraced my race.” In these words 
the good snake Sankhachtida tried to dissuade Jimutavahanit, 
and thinking that the time of Garuda’s arrival would come 
in a minute, he went to worship in his last hour an image of 
Siva under the name of Gokarna, that stood on the shore of 
the sea. 

And when he was gone, Jimutavaliana, that treasure- 
house of compassion, considered that he had gained an 
opportunity of offering himself up to save the snake’s life. 
Ihereupon he quickly dismissed Mitr&vasu to his own house 
on the pretext of some business, artfully pretending that he 
himself had forgotten it. And immediately the earth near 
him trembled, being shaken by the wind of the wings of 
the approaching Garu^, as if through astonishment at his 

much of in the present work. See also Bartsch*! Sagen, MSrckeu uttd GebrSuehe, 

aus Meklenhurg, vol. p. S77 et teq. Numeraus references will be found 

in the General Index of Vol. I, under "Serpent" and "Snake." 

In Arabian fiction the most extraordinary snake story is "The Queen 
of the Serpents," }^ights (Burton, vol. v, p. 298 ct seq,). The serpents in this 
story are whoHj reptilian, except the queen herself, who "shone like a 
ciystal and whose face was as that of a woman, and who spake ^.ith human 
speech." See also Hartland, Legend of Pereeue, vol. ii, p. 44 . — ^^n.m.p. 
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valour. That made JImfltavfihana think that the enemy 
of the snakes was approaching, and full of compassion for 
others he ascended tl^ stone of execution, i And in a moment 
Garu^ swooped down, darkening the < heaven with his 
shadow, and carried oR that great-hearted one, striking him 
with hb beak. He shed drops of blood, and his crest-jewel 
dropped off, torn out by Garuda, who took him away and 
began to eat him on the peak of the mountain. At that 
moment a rain of flowers fell from heaven, and Garuda was 
astonished when he saw it, wondering what it could mean. 

In the meanwhile SankhachUda came there, having wor- 
shipped Gk)karua, and saw the rock of execution sprinkled 
with many drc^s of blood ; then he thought : “ Alas I 
surely that great-hearted one has offered himself for me, so 
1 wonder where Garuda has taken him in this short time. 
I must search for him quickly, perhaps I may find him.” 
Accordingly the good snake went following up the track 
of the blood. And in the meanwhile Garuda, seeing that 
JimhtavShana was pleased, left off eating and thought with 
wonder : This must be someone else, other than I ought 

to have taken, for though I am eating him, he is not at all 
miserable ; on the contrary the resolute one rejoices.” While 
Garuda was thinking this, JimUtav&hana, though in such a 
state, said to him in order to attain his object : ” O King of 
Birds, in my body also there is flesh and blood ; then why 
have you suddenly stopped eating, thcwi^ your hunger is 
not appeased t ” When he heard that, f^t of Birds, 
being overpowered with astonishment, saj^ to ” Noble 
one, you are not a snake ; tell me who yi^ arq^ JimQtav&- 
hana was just answering him, ” I am a listake,* so eat me, 
complete what you have begun, for men of resolution never 
’teavt iinfliushed an undertaking they have begun,” rytheh 
SankhachQ^a arrived and cried out froln afarT/^* Stop, stop, 
Garuda 1 be is not a snake ; I am tire snake Im^nt for you, 
so let him go ; alas 1 how have you suddenly corqe to make 
this mistake t 

On heariiig that, the King of Birds was ^cessively be- 

% The word Mg/t; #ttk:h tneansi Unake/’ may alao mean, as Dr Brockfiaus 
exf^lains it, ^^a tnoaiitalneet from nag&, ^'a mountain/’ 
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wildered, and JlmfitavAhana was grieved at not having ao> 
complished his desire. Then Garuda, learning, in the course 
of their conversation ^ with one another, that he had begun 
to devour by mistake the King of the Vidyftdharas, was 
much grieved. He began to reflect : “ Alas 1 in my cruelty 
I have incurred sin. In truth, those who follow evil courses 
easily contract guilt. But this great-hearted one who has 
given his life for another, and despising * the world, which is 
altogether under the dominion of illusion, come to face me, 
deserves praise.” Thinking thus, he was about to enter the 
fire to purify himself from guilt, when Jimfltavfihana said to 
him ; ” King of Birds, why do you despond ? If you, are 
really afraid of guilt, then you must determine never again 
to eat these snakes ; and you must repent of eating all those 
previously devoured, for this is the only remedy available in 
this case ; it was idle for you ever to think of any other.” 

Thus Jimfitavahana, full of compassion for creatures, 
said to Garuda, and he was pleased, and accepted the advice 
of that king, as if he had been his spiritual preceptor, deter-i 
mining to do what he recommended ; and he went to bring 
nectar from heaven to restore to life rapidly that wounded 
prince, and the other snakes, whose bones only remained.* 
Then the goddess Gaurl, pleased with JimQtavfthana’s wife’s 
devotion to her, came in person and rained nectar on him : 
by that his limbs Were reproduced- with increased beauty, 
and the sound of drums of the rejoicing gods was heard 
at the same time. Then, on his rbing up safe and sound, 
Garuda brought the nectar of immortality * from heaven and 

^ I conjecture kramad for krandat If we retain krandai we must fuppoae 
that the King of the Vidyadharas wept because his scheme of self-sacrifice 
was fhistrated. 

* 1 read adha(i for adnh. 

* See Manning, Anciq^ India, vo!. ii, p. 330 el and Crooke, op. 
vol. ii, p. 1S2* — N.M.p. 

^ In the Sicilian stories of Laura Gonsenbach, an ointment does duty for 
the Amrita^c/., for one instance out of many, page 1 45 of that work« Ralston 
remarks that in European stories the raven is connected with the Water of 
Life. See his exhaustive account of this cycle of stories on pages S31 and fiSfi 
of his Russian Fofk-Taies. See also Veckenstedt’w Wemduche Sagen, p» 245, and 
the story which begins on page 227. In the thirty-third of the Syrian stories 
collected by^Pr^’m and Socin we have a King of Snakes and Water of Life. 
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sprinkled it aloing the whole shore of the sea. (That miufe all 
the 8iu4ces there rise up alive, and then that forest ak»ig the 
shore of the sea, crowded with the numerous tribe of snakes, 
appeared like Pfttftla * come to bdiold JlmQtav^bana, having 
lost its previous dread of Garu^. 

Then JlmGtavfihana's relations congratulated him, having 
seen that he was glorious with unwounded body and undying 
fame. And his wife rejoiced with her relations, and his 
parents also. Who would not joy at pain ending in happi- 
ness ? And with his permission SankhachQda d^arted to 
Rasfttala,? and without it his glory, of its own accord, spread 
through the three worlds. Then, by virtue of the favour of 
the daughter of the Himalaya, all his relatioi^ Matanga and 
others, who were long hostile to him, came to Garuda, before 
whom the troops of gods were inclining out of love, and 
timidly approariiing the glory of the Vidyadhara race, 
prostrated themselves at hb feet. And being entreated by 
them, the benevolent JimQtavahana went from that Malaya 
mountain to hb own home, the slope of the Himalaya. 
There, accompanied by hb parents and Mitravasu and 
Malayavati, the resolute one long enjoyed the honour of 
Emperor of the Vidyadharas. Thus a coimse of fortimate 
events always of its own accord follows the footsteps of all 
tliose whose exploits arouse the admiration of the three 
worlds. 


[M] When the Queen Vasavadatta heard thb story from 
the mobth of Yaugandharaya^ she rejoiced, as she was 
eager to hear of the splendour of her unlwm son. Then, in 
the society of her husband, she spent that day in ccmversa- 
tion about h^ son, who was to be the future King of the 
Yidyadharas, whidb was suggested by that story, for she 
unfSailing reliance upon the prombe of the favouring 

gods. 

* TI» hoBie bf Ae Ber|>cnt race below the earth.— See Vol, I, pp. 200, 
20S.-.>n.m.f. 

* Here eqiSirilleid to Paula. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


T hen V&savadattS, on the next day said to the King 
[M] of Vatsa in private, while he was surrounded 
by his ministers : ** My husband, ever since I have 
been pregnant with this child the difficulty of taking care of 
it afflicts my heart; and last night, after thinking over it 
long, I fell asleep with difficulty, and I am persuaded I saw 
a certain man come in my dream, glorious with a shape 
distinguished by matted auburn locks and a trident-bearing 
hand ; and he, approaching me, said as if moved by com- 
passion : ‘ My daughter, you need not feel at all anxious 
about the child with which you are pregnant ; I will protect 
it, for I gave it to you. And hear something more, which I 
will tell you to make you confide in me : a certain woman 
waits to make a petition to you to-morrow ; she will come 
dragging her husband with her as a prisoner, reviling him, 
accompanied by five sons, begirt with many relations ; and 
she is a wicked woman, who desires by the help of her rela- 
tions to get that husband of hers put to death, and all that 
she will say will be false. And you, my daughter, must 
beforehand inform the King of Vatsa about this matter, in 
order that that good man may be freed from that wicked 
wife.’ Thb command that august one gave and vanished, 
and I immediately woke up, and lo ! the morning had come.” 

When the queen had said that, all spoke of the favour of 
Siva, and were astonished, their minds eagerly expecting the 
fulfilment of the dream ; when lo I at that very moment 
the chief warder entered and suddenly said to the King of 
Vatsa, who was compassionate to the afflicted : ** O King, a 
certain woman has come to make a repres^tation, accom- 
panied by her relations, bringing with her five sons, reviling 
her helpless husband.” When the king heard that, being 
astonished at the way it tallied with the queen’s dream, he 
commanded the warder to bring hor into his presence. And 
167 
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the Quem Vftsayadatt& felt the greatest delight, having be- 
come certain that she would obtain a good son, on account 
of the truth of the dream. Then that woman entered by 
the commcmd of the warder, accompanied by her husband, 
looked at with curiosity by all, who had l^eir faces turned 
towards the door. Then, having entered, she assumed an 
egqpression of misery, and making a bow according to rule, 
she addressed the king in council accompanied by the 
queen : “ This man, though he is my husband, does not give 
to me, helpless woman that I am, food, raiment and other 
necessaries, and yet I am free from blame with respect to 
him.” 

When she had said this, her husband pleaded : ” King, 
this woman speaks falsely, supported by her relations, for 
she wishes me to be put to death. For I have given her 
supplies beforehand to last till the end of the year ; and other 
relations of hers, who are impartial, are prepared to witness 
the truth of this for me.” When he had said this to the king, 
the king of his own accord answered : ” The trident-bearing 
god himself has giveh evidence in this case, appearing to the 
queen in a dream. What need have we of more witnesses ? 
This woman with her relations must be punished.” 

When the king had delivered this judgment, the discreet 
Yaugandharftya^a said : “ Nevertheless, King, we must do 
what is right in accordance with the evidence of witnesses, 
otherwise the people, not knowing of the dream, would in no 
wise believe the justice of our proceedings.” When the king 
heard that he consented, and had the witnesses summoned 
that moment, and they, being asked, deposed that that 
woman was .speaking falsely. Then the king banished her, 
as she was plotting against one well known to be a good 
husband, l^m his territory, with her relations and her sons. 
Ami with heart melting from pity he discharged her good 
husband, alter giving him much treasure, sufficient for 
another marriage. And in connection with the whole afrair 
the king rmnarked : ** An evil wife, of wildly ' cruel nature, 
tears her stiH living, husband like a she-wolf, when he has 
fnllen into the pit of calamity ; but an affectionate, noble 
^ Here U a ptin ; Ukula may alto mean ^'by descent" 
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and magnanimous wife averts s(»rrow as the shade ^ of the 
wayside tree averts heat, and is acquired by a man’s special 
merits.” Then Vasantaka, who was a clevar story-teller, 
being at the king’s side, said to him d propo9 of this : ” More- 
over, King, hatred and affection are commonly produced in 
living beings in this world owing to their continually recalling 
the impressions of a past state of existence, and in proof of 
this hear the story which 1 am about to tell : 

28. Story of Sinhdpardkrama 

There was a king in Benares named Vikramachapda, and 
he had a favourite follower named SinhaparSkrama, who 
was wonderfully successful in all battles and in all gambling 
contests. And he had a wife, very deformed both in body 
and mind, called by a name which expressed > her nature, 
KalahakSxi.* This brave man continually obtained much 
money both from the king and from gambling, and, as soon 
as he got it, he gave it all to his wife. But the shrewish 
woman, backed by her three sons begotten by him, could 
not, in spite of this, remain one moment without a quarrel. 
She continually worried by yell’ng out these words at him 
with her sons : “ You are always eating and drinking away 
from home, and you never give us anything.” And though 
he was for ever trying to propitiate her with meat, drink 
and raiment, she tortured him day and night like an 
interminable thirst. 

Then at last Sinhaparakrama, vexed with indignation on 
that account, left his house and went on a pilgrimage to the 
goddess Durg&, that dwells in the Vindhya hills. While he 
was fasting, the goddess said to him in a dream : “ Rise up, 
my son ; go to thy own city of Benares ; there is an enormous 
Nyagrodha tree ; by digging round its root thou wilt at once 
obtain a treasure. And in the treasure thou wilt find a dish 
of emerald, bright as a sword-blade, looking like a piece of 

^ Kulind may mean falling on the earthy” referring to the shade of 
the tree. MSrgasiha means in the right path when applied to the wife* 

^ Le, Madam Contentious. Her husband’s name means '^of lionJdce 
might.*’ 
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the sky &Uen down to earth ; casting thy eyes cm tkat, thou 
wilt see» as it were, reflected inside, the previous existence of 
every individual, in whatever case thou mayest wish to know 
it. By means of that thou wilt learn the previous birth of 
thy wife and of thyself, and having learned the truth wilt 
dwell there in happiness free from grief.’* 

Having thus been addressed by the goddess, Sinhaparfi- 
krama woke up and broke his fast, and went in the morning 
to Benares ; and after he had reached the rity he found at 
the root of the Nyagrodha tree a treasure, and in it he dis- 
covered a large emerald dish, and, eager to learn the truth, 
he saw in that dish that in a previous birth his wife had been 
a terrible she-bear and himself a lion. And so, recognising 
that the hatred between himself and his wife was irremedi- 
able, owing to the influence of bitter enmity in a previous 
birth, he abaiidoned grief and bewilderment. Then Sinha- 
parikrama examined many maidens by means of the dish, 
and discovering that they had belonged to alien races in a 
previous birth, he avoided them, but after he had discovered 
one who had been a lioness in a previous birth, and so was a 
suitable match for him, he married her as his second wife, 
and her name was Sinha^ri. And after assigning to that 
Kalahak9ri one village only as her portion,^ he lived, de- 
lighted with the acquisition of treasure, in the society of his 
new wife. Thus, O King, wives and others are friendly or 
hostile to men in this world by virtue of impressions in a 
previous state of existence. 


[H] When the King of Vatsa had heard this wonderful 
story from Vasantaka, he was exceedingly delighted, and so 
w^ the Queen V&savadatt&. And the king was never weary 
day or night of contemplating the moon-like face of the 

^ Speyer (op, cit,^ p, 104) suggests grSgaikabhdginM as a more probable 
reiuiing than thus meaning that the repudiated wife was 

merely accorded livelihood. Similar subsistence-allowances were given 
as punishment te the wicked ofiBcials in Mydr^-RUkshasa, Act. Ill (see p. 135 of 
the Bombay edition)i*-*»N.M.F. 
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preipiant queen. And as da 3 rs went on there were bom to 
all of his ministers in due course sons with auspicious marks, 
which heralded approaching good fortune, first there was 
bom to Yaugandhar&ya^a, the diief minister, a son, Maru- 
bhOti by name. Then Rumapvat had a son caUed Haryikha, 
^ and to Vasantaka there was bom a son named Tapantaka. 
And to the head warder, called Nityodita, whose other title 
was Ityaka,^ there was bom a son named Gomukha. And 
after they were bom a great feast took place, and during it 
a bodiless voice was heard from heaven : “ These ministers 
shall cmsh the race of the enemies of the son of the King of 
Vatsa here, the future universal emperor.” 

And as days went by the time drew near for the birth of 
the child with which the Queen VSsavadatta was destined 
to present the King of Vatsa, and she repaired to the orna- 
mented lying-in chamber, which was prepared by matrons 
having sons, and the windows of which were covered with 
arka and iami plants. The room was hung with various 
weapons, rendered auspicious by being mixed with the gleam 
of jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze * able to protect the child * ; 
and secured by conjurers who went through innmnerable 
charms and spells and other incantations, so that it became 
a fortress of the matrons hard for calamity to storm ; and 
there she brought forth in good time a prince of lovely aspect, 
as the heaven brings forth the moon from which stream pure 
nectarous rays. 

The child, when bom, not only irradiated that room, but 
the heart also of that mother, from which the darkness of 
grief had departed ; then, as the delight of the inmates of 
the harem * was gradually extended, the king heard of the 

^ 1 read (after Bdhtlingk and Roth) Ityakapara, See chapter xxxiv^ 
sL 115. 

* Tejas also means might,” courage." 

* See n^^te at the end of this chapter, — n.m.p. 

* The word harem, from the Arabic karam and harlm, means that which 
is prohibited," and is applied to that portion of the house allotted to the 
womei^, and also to the women themselves. It is further used to denote a 
j^rticiilarlj sacred spot;, such as the sanctuary at Mecca. Owing to its con- 
stant use in English, it is often employed in describing the women's quarters 
in non-Moslem lands, or in countries where only a certain proportion of the 

VOL. II. L 
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birth of a son ftom the people who were admitted to it ; the 
reason he did not give his kingdom in his delight to the perscm 
who announced it was that he wait a&aid of committing an 
impropriety, not that he was avaricious. 

Amd so the king, suddenly coming to the harem with 
longing mind, beheld his son, and his hope bore fruit after a 
long delay. The child had a long red lower lip like a leaf^ 
beautiful flowing hair like wool, and his whole face was like 
the lotus, which the Goddess of the Fortune of Empire carries 
for her delight. He was marked on his soft feet with um- 
brellas and chmvries, as if the fortunes of other kings had 
beforehand abandoned their badges in his favour, out of fear. 
Then, while the king shed with tearful eye, that swelled with 
the pressure of the fullness of the weight of his joy, drops 

lahabitants are Moslems. The other words used with a similar meaning are 
zenana, seraglio and purdah. 

Zenana, or more correctly zanana, is from the Persian zan, woman " 
and is almost exclusively used in India. The word has become familiar in 
Britain owing to the establishment in India of zenana schools^ hospitals and 
missionary societies. 

Seraglio has an interesting etymological history. It is derived directly 
from the Italian serraglio, '^an enclosure*’ (Latin sera, a bar), and has become 
connected with harm, through confusion with the Persian sara, sarht, which 
originally meant merely ''an edifice/' or "palace." In this sense jrarai was 
largely used by the Tartars, from whom the Russians obtained the use of the 
word, degrading it, however, to mean only a "shed." In the language of 
the Levantine Franks it became serail and serraglio. It was at this point that 
a mistaken ''striving after meaning" with the Italian scrrato, "shut up," etc., 
connected it with the private apartments of women. 

The Italian traveller Pietro della Valle (1.586-1652) refers to the subject 
in his Travels (vol. i, p. S6) : — 

" This term serraglio, so much used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk's dwelling . , . has been corrupted into that form from the word serai, 
which in their language signifies properly 'a palace.* . . . But since this word 
serai resembles serraio, as a Venetian would call it, or seraglio as we say, and 
seeing ’that the palace of the Turk is {serraio or) shut up all round by a strong 
wall, and also because the women and a great part of the courtiers dwell in 
it barred up and shut in, so it may perchance have seemed to some to have 
deserved such a name. And thus the real term serai has been converted into 
serragHo,** 

See Ynle^s Hobson Jobson, under Serai, serine,** whence. I have taken the 
above extract , 

The itvtrdt, meaning "house" or "building," is very weH known. 
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that seemed to be drops of paternal aSectkm,* and the 
ministm, with Yangan^&arftyapa at their head, rejohsed, a 
voice was heard from hea\aa at that time to the foUow^g 
effect : — 

** King, this son that is bom to thee is an incarnation of 
EAma, and know that Ms name is NaravShanadatta ; and he 
will soon become emperor of the kings of Vidyidharas, and 
maintain that position imwearied for a Kalpa of the gods.” * 
When so much had been said, the voice stopped, and immedi- 
ately a rain of flowers fell from heaven, and the sounds of the 
celestial drums went forth. Then the king, excessively de- 
lighted, made a great feast, which was rendered all the more 
solemn from the gods having begun it. The sound of cymbals 
floated in the air, rising from temples, as if to tell all the 
Vidyadharas of the birth of their king ; and red banners, 
flying in the wind on the tops of the palaces, seemed with 

though perhaps not often recognised, in the word caravanserai (Persian 
karw&nsarSi)^ "a (halting)-place for camels/" 

Turning to the word purdah, or pardak, it is derived from parda, ''a 
curtain,’" and has come to mean the women’s part of the house, which is 
separated from the rest by a thick curtain or blinds to which this name is 
given. 

The literature dealing with the harrm life of the East is naturally 
voluminous. The following references, however, contain the more important 
accounts * 

^^Harim,” Hughes’ DUdionary of Islam, pp. 163-1 67; Hoffman’s article 
in Ersch and Gmhev s Encyclopadie \ J. M. Mitchell, Brii. (llth edit), 
vol. xii, pp. 950-932 ; F. Millingen, The Cii:cassian Slaves and the Sultan’s 
Harem,” Joum, Anth, Soc., 1870, pp. cix-cxx ; G. Dorys, La Femme Turque, 1902 ; 
Harvey, Turkish Harems and Circassian Homes, 1871 ; L. M. Garnett, The 
Women of Turkey and their Folk-Lore, 1901 ; E. Lott, Harem Life in Egypt and 
Constantinople, 1869 ; E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians 
(5th edit, I860), pp. 175-191 ; B. Mullick, Essays on the Hindu Family in Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1882; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896; S. C. Bose, The 
Hindoos as They Are, Calcutta, 1881 ; M. F. Billington, Woman in India, London, 
1895 ; Otto Rothfeld, Womefi of India [1920]. 

For furcher references see the numerous articles in Hastings’ E?icy. 
Rel. Eth. under Birth,” ‘^Education,” " Emancipation,” Ethics,” ^'Family” 
and "Marriage.” — n.m.p. 

^ Sneha, which means "love,” also means "oil.” This is a fruitful source 
of puns in Sanskrit. 

‘ Infintthly longer than a mortal . KaI|»lL A mortal Kalpa lasts 432 
tnillion years. 
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their splendour to fling red dye to one another. On earth 
beauti^ women assembled and danced everywhere, as if 
they were the nymphs of heaven glad that the God of Love 
had been bom with a body.^ And the whole city appeared 
equally splendid with new dresses and ornaments b^towed 
by the rejoicing king. For while that rich king rained riches 
upon his dependents, nothing but the treasury was empty. 
And the ladies belonging to the families of the neighbouring 
chieftains came in from all sides, with auspicious prayers, 
versed in the good custom,* accompanied by dancing-girls 
bringing with them splendid presents, escorted by various 
excellent guards, attended with the sound of musical instru- 
ments, like all the cardinal points in bodily form. Every 
movement there was of the nature of a dance, every word 
uttered was attended with full vessels,® every action was of 
the nature of munificence, the city resounded with musical 
instruments, the people were adorned with red powder,* 
and the earth was covered with bards— all these were so in 
that city which wjas full of festivity. 

Thus the great feast was carried on with ..increasing 
magnificence for many days, and did not come to an end 
before the wishes of the citizens were fully satisfied. And 
as days went on that infant prince grew like the new moon, 
and his father bestowed on him with appropriate formalities 

^ He is often called Ananga, the bodiless,” as his body was consumed by 
the fire of Siva’s eye. 

® Or virtuous and generous. 

^ It is still the custom to give presents of vessels filled with rice and 
coins. Empty vessels are inauspicious, and even now if a Bengali on going 
out of his house meets a person carrying an empty pitcher he turns back, and 
waits a minute or two. 

* This is the kinikam, kunknm, or kunku already mentioned in Vol. I, 
pp. S44, 056. It enters largely into Hindu ceremony and ritual, especiaHy 
on auspicious occasions and at times of general rejoicing. 

It described as a pink powder made of turmeric, lime-juice and borax. 
It seems, to be a more agreeable substitute for vermilion, whose constant use 
has probably an injurious effect on the skin and hair. The powder is used in 
the Maratha country in the same way as vermilion, and a married woman will 
smear a little patch on her forehead every day and never allow her husband 
to see her without it. See Russell, op, ctf., vol. iv, p. 109. In the month of 
fasting (Shi^wah) tte auspicious kunkam is not used, but at festivals such as 
the greatly in evidence. — n.m.p. 
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the name of Narsvihanadatta, which had been previously 
assigned to him by the heavenly voice. His father was de> 
lighted when he saw him make his first two or three totter- 
ing steps, in which gleamed the sheen of his smooth fair 
toe-nails, and when he heard him utter his first two or three 
indistinct words, showing his teeth which looked like buds. 

Then the excellent ministers brought to the infant prince 
their infant sons, who delighted the heart of the king, and 
commended them to him. First Yaugandhargya^a brought 
Marubhflti, and then Riunapvat Haiiiiikha, and then the 
head warder named Ityaka brought Gomukha, and Vasan- 
taka his son named Tapantaka. And the domestic chaplain 
Santikara presented the two twin sons of Pingalildl, his 
nephews S3.ntisoma and Vai^vS.nara. And at that moment 
there fell from heaven a rain of flowers from the gods, which 
a shout of joy made all the more auspicious, and the king 
rejoiced with the queens, having bestowed presents on that 
company of ministers’ sons. And that Prince NaravShana- 
datta was always surroimded by those six ministers’ son$, 
devoted to him alone, who commanded respect even in their 
boyhood, as if with the six political measures ^ that are the 
cause of great prosperity. The days of the lord of Vatsa 
passed in great happiness, while he gazed affectionately on 
his son with his lotus-like face, going from lap to lap of the 
kings whose minds were lovingly attached to him, and making 
in his mirth a charming indistinct playful prattling. 

^ Peace, war, march, halt, stratagem, and recourse to the protection of 
a mightier king. 
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NOTE ON PRECAUTIONS OBSERVED IN THE BIRTH-CHAMBER 

On l6l we saw that the room in whieh Vasavadattft was con- 

fined had its windows covered with sacred plants. These were to act as a 
protection against the possible intrusions of evil spirits, whose malign in- 
fiuence was feared on such an auspicious occasion. Furthermore, the room 
was hung with various weapons. Here again we have a charm to ward olF 
danger. 

In India iron does not bring good luck, but scares away evil spirits, 
consequently weapons faung up in the birth-chamber act as a powerful pro- 
tection. In the same way our horseshoe is really only lucky because of the 
power in iron to repel evil influences. Steel is equally effective. In her 
liUeM oj' the Twice^bom, Mrs Stevenson, in describing the Brahman birth- 
chamber, states that th^ scissors which have been used to sever the umbilical 
cord are put under the pillow on which the young mother’s head is resting, 
and the iron rod with which the floor has been dug up for the burial of the 
aRer-biith is placed on the ground at the foot of the bed. This iron rod 
is part of a plough, and, if the householder does not possess one of his own, 
it is specially borrowed for the occasion; its presence is so important that 
it is not returned for six days, however much its owner may be needing it. 
The midwife, before leaving, often secretly introduces a needle into the 
mattress ot the bed, in the hope of saving the mother after-pains. 

Frazer (Golden Bough, vol. iii, p. 234 et eeq.) has collected numerous 
examples showing the dislike of .spirits for iron in various parts of the world, 
especially Scotland, India and Africa. Among the Majhwar, an aboriginal 
tribe in the hill country of South Mirzapur, an iron implement such as a 
sickle or a betel-cutter is constantly kept near an infant’s head during its 
first year for the purpose of warding off the attacks of ghosts (W. Crooke, 
Tribee and Caetee of the North- fVeetem Provinces and Oudh, vol. iii, p. 431). 
Among the Maravars, an aboriginal race of Southern India, a knife or other 
iron object lies beside a woman after childbirth to keep off the devil (F. Jagor, 
'^Berlcht ttber verschiedene Volksstitmme in Vorderindien,” Zeitechrift fur 
Etknologie, vol. xxvi, 1894, p. 70). When a Mala woman is in labour, a 
sickle and some nim leaves are always kept on the cot. In Malabar people 
who have to pass by burning-grounds or other haunted places commonly 
can^ with them iron in some form, such as a knife, or an iron rod used as 
a walking-stick. When pregnant women go on a journey, they carry with 
them a few twigs or leaves of the nim tree, or iron in some shape, to scare evil 
spiribi lurking in graven or burial-grounds which they may pas.. (E. Thurston, 
UihnogTyyifhic Notes m Southern IntUa, Madras, 1906, p. 341 ; and Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, vol. iv, p. S69 et seq,y See also the articles on 
pregnant observancea in the P^njfib by H. A. Rose, Joum, AtUh Inst,, 
vol, kxx^ 1905, pp. S7I*282, 

In Jranam parents sometimes sell their child to a smith, who puts an iron 
anklet on the cold's foot, usually adding a small iron chain. After the child 
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tiAs grown and all danger from the attack of evil spirits is over, the anklet is 
broken. 

The use of the sword to scare away evil spirits during childbirth is found 
in the Philippines, where the husband strips naked (see p. 1 1 7 of this volume) 
and, standing on guard either inside the house or on the roof, flourishes his 
sword incessantly until the child is bom. 

In Malaya a piece of iron is numbered among the articles necessary 
for the defence of infancy against its natural and spiritual foes. See 
R. J. Wilkinson, Papers an Malay Subjects, part i, p. 1, Kuala Lumpur, 1^8. 

As iron frightens demons away it is not surprising that it is used in cases 
of illness. Thus, during an outbreak of cholera, people often carry axes or 
sickles about with them. On the Slave Coast of Western Africa, when her 
child is ill, a mother will attach iron rings and bells to the child’s ankles 
and hang iron chains round its neck. 

Iron has a similar significance of driving away spirits at death, thus the 
chief mourners will carry iron with them. When a woman dies in childbed 
in the island of Salsette, they put a nail or other piece of iron in the folds of 
her dress; this is done specially if the child survives her. The intention 
plainly is to prevent her spirit from coming back; for they believe that 
a dead mother haunts the house and seeks to carry away her child 
(G. F. D’Penha, Superstitions and Customs in Salsette,” Indiati Antiquary, 
vol. xxviii, 1899, p. 115). 

In all these cases the original cause of the dread of iron by evil spirits 
appears to be simply that the spirits themselves * date back to Stone Age 
times, and the discovery of iron, with its enormous advantages over stone, 
attached to it miraculous powers which the evil spirits, in their ignorance, 
came to dread. 

Crooke in his article, Charms and Amulets (Indian),” Hastings’ Ency. 
ReL Eth. (vol. iii, p. 443), gives other useful references. He first refers to 
W. Johnson, Folk Memory y 1908, p. 1 69 el seq,, where the protective value 
of iron is described. When a child is still-born, the Burmese place iron 
beside the corpse, with the invocation : Never more return into thy mother’s 
womb till this metal becomes as soft as down ” (Shway Yoe [Sir George Scott], 
The Burman, vol. i, p. 3). The Vadvals of Thana, in order to guard against 
the spirit which attacks the child on the sixth day after birth (an unconscious 
recognition of the danger from infantile lockjaw, caused by neglect of sanitary 
precautions), place an iron knife or scythe on the mother's cot, end an iron 
bickern at the door of the lying-in room — a custom which also prevails in 
the Panjab (Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Sash of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 
18&5, p. 387 ; Malik Muhammad Din, The Bahdwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, 
p. 98). . 4*1 iron bracelet is worn by all Hindu married women, those of high 
rank enclosing it in gold (Hajendralala Mitra, The Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, 
vol. i, pp. 233, 279 ; Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. i, p. 532, 533 ; 
vol. ii, p. 41). In the form of the swoid it has special power. When a birth 
occurs among the Kachins of Upper Burma, guns are fired, knives (dAfl) and 
torches are brandished over the mother, and old rags and chillies are burned 
to scare demons by the stench {Gazetteer, Upper Burma, vol. i, pt* i, p. 399). 
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The M0h«mmed«n8 of North India wave a knife over a sufferer from cramp, 
with the invocation : " I salute God I The knife is of steel I The arrow is 
sharp] May the cramp cease through the power of Muhammad, the brave 
one] {North Indian Notes and Queries, vol. v, p. $$)* On the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma iron pyrites is valued as a charm against alligators (Yule, 
Mission to Ava, London, 1858, p. 198). A curious belief in the sanctity of 
iron appears among the Donis, a criminal tribe of North India. They inherit 
from the Stone Age the belief that it is unlawful to commit a burglary with 
an iron tool ; anyone disobeying this rule is expelled from the community, 
and it is believed that the eyes of the offender will start from bis head {North 
Indian Notes and Queries, vol. v, p. 63). 

Apart from the reference to the birth-chamber of the son of the King of 
Vatsa being hung with various weapons, we are told that they were rendered 
auspicious by being mixed with the gleam of jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze 
able to protect the child.*' There are two similar descriptions in Chapters 
XXVIll and XXXJV, where the light of the lamps is eclipsed by the beauty 
of the expectant mother, 

We have already seen (Vol. I, p. 77n^) that demons fear the light and can 
indulge in their machinations only when it is dark. The same idea obtains at 
tlie time of childbirth, for being a most critical period, evil spirits naturally 
try to take every advantage. Thus it is an almost universal custom, to have 
lights in the birth-chamber to scare away such spirits as may be hovering 
round to do what harm they can. 

The rule that, where a mother and new-born child are lying, fire and 
light must never be allowed to go out,” says Hartland, ^Ms equally binding 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland ; it was observed 
by the ancient Romans; and the sacred books of the Parsis enjoin it as a 
religious duty; for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much as fire 
and light” 

Among the Chinese, as soon as the birth-pangs are felt, the women light 
candles and bum incense before the household shrine and gods. Red candles 
are also lighted in the chamber as at a wedding, the idea being that a display 
of joy and cheerful confidence repels all evil influences. 

Crooke (qp. cit. supra, pp. 444, 445) also gives useful references about the 
protecting powers of light and fire in all parts of the world. 

The Nftyars of Malabar place lights, over which rice is sprinkled, in the 
room ;||n which the marriage is consummated {Bull. Madras Museum, vol. iii, 
p; S$4; qf. Ottbols, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, p. 227). Among 
the ^varas of Bengal the bridesmaids warm the tips of their fingers at a 
lamp, and mb the cheeks of the bridegroom (Risley, op, cit., vol. ii, p. 243). 
The Hohiuosmedan Khpias of 6ojarfit place a four^wicked lamp near a young 
el^, while the friends scatter rice (JBom6ey Gazetteer, vol. ix, pt.^ ii, p. 45). 
In Bdpdhey .tim Imp hi extiiiguished on the tenth day, and again filled with 
ba|i^ IMiid suipf , as a mimetic charm to induce the light to come a^n 
fieUElnf anmmr bahf {Pas^ Note* and Queries, vol. iv, p. 5). The l^rigaud 
llinmens eff Os^aret at inarriage wear conical hats made of leaves of the 
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sacred tree Butea fnmdoia, and on the hat is placed a lighted lamp (Bom^ 
Gazetteer^ vol. lx, pt. i, p. 19 ; and c/. Wem, p. «t2). 

Fire is commonly used for the same purpose. The dres lit at the HoU 
spring festival are intended as a purgation pf evil spirits, or as a mimetic 
charm to produce sunshine. Touching fire is one of the methods by which 
mourners are freed from the ghost whieK clings to them. When an Arer 
woman of Kanara has an illegitimate child, the priest lights a lamp, plucks 
a hair from the woman’s head, throws It into the fire, and announces that 
mother and child are free from taboo Gazetteer, vol. ix, pt. i, p. 21^), 

The rite of fire-walking practised in many parts of the country appears to 
be intended as a means of purging evil spirits; and the fire lighted by all 
castes in the delivery-room seems to have the same object. Such use of fire 
is naturally common among the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers (Shea-Troyer, The 
DabistSn, Paris, 1843, vol. i, p. 317). 

In the Nights (Burton, Supp., vol. i, p. S79) we read : When the woman 
came to her delivery, she gave birth to a girl-child in the night, and they 
sought fire of the neighbours.” 

In the text of the Ocean of Stoiy under discussion the lamps are described 
as '^jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze,” and in Chapter XXXIV we read of "a 
long row of fiames of the jewel-lamps.” Tawney gives a note to this latter 
reference, but does not tell us what jewel-lamps are. The question arises as 
to whether they are lamps encrusted with jewels, lamps carved out of a solid 
jewel, or jewels so bright that they do the service of lamps. The first seems 
quite probable, while the second is most unlikely and, as far as I can discover, 
does not appear in folk-tales. But the luminous jewel is of very common 
occurrence, and not only appears largely in Eastern fiction, but enters into 
Alexandrian myths and is found in the works of mediarval physiologists. 

Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions^yoX, i, p. 412, gives references from 
the Gesta Romanorum, the Talmud, Pseudo^Callisihcnes, Lucian’s De Dea Syria, 
The Forty Vazirs, and ends his note with "Jewel-lamps are often mentioned 
in the Kathd Sarii Sdgara,'* so he evidently thought the references were to 
jewels. 

In the Sights. (Burton, vol. i, p. l66) a room is lit by a light which "came 
from a precious stone big as an ostrich egg . . . and this jewel, blazing like 
the sun, cast its rays far and wide.” 

On the other hand, lamps enter so enormously into Hindu ritual that 
one is inclined to think that lamps are really meant, especially when we read 
*of the " long row of flames.” Whenever a luminous jewel is mentioned it is 
nearly always a single stone. There are exceptions, however. Tlie gable of 
Prester John’s palace was lit at night by two carbuncles, one at either end. 
But a whole row of such jewels used for such a purpose is unheard of.— 



BOOK V: CHATURDARIKA 

CHAPTER XXIV 


INVOCATION 

M ay Gane^, painting the earth with mosaic by 
means of the particles of red lead flying flrom his 
trunk whirled round in his madness,^ and so, as 
it were, burning up obstacles with the flames of his might, 
protect you. 


[M] Thus the King of Vatsa and his queen remained 
engaged in bringing up their only son Naravahanadatta, 
and once on a time the minister Yaugandhar&yana, seeing the 
king anxious about taking care of him, said to him as he was 
alone : “ King, you must never feel any anxiety now about 
the Prince Naravfthanadatta, for he has been created by the 
adoarable god Siva in your house as the future emperor over 
the kings of the Vidyfidhaaras ; and by their divine pow^ the 
kii^ of Vidyftdharas have found this out, and meaning 
mischief have become troubled, unable in their hearts to 
endure it; axul knowing this, the god with the moon crest 
has al^inted a prince of the Gapas,* Stambhaka by name, 
to protect him. And he remains here invisilde, protecting 
this son of yours, and Nftrada coming swiftly informed me 
of this.*’ 

While the minister was uttering these wmds there deseeded 
bon^ the midst of the air a divine man wearing a diadem 
an^ a bracelet, and armed with a swwd. He bowed, and 
then the King Vatsa, aftar welcoming him, immediatd.y 
adsed him wilhi curiosity : ** Who are you, and what is your 

* lbs etlej^Muat-faeaded god has his trank painted with red lead like a 
nnd is alto liable to become mast. 

^ ottendants upon Siva.-^ See Vol. I, p. SiOS. — m.m.p. 
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Saktivega begins ms story 

errand here ? ” He said : “ I was once a mortal, but I have 
now become a king of the Vidy&dharas, named Saktivega, 
and I have many enemies. I have foimd out by my power 
that your son is destined to be our emperor, and I have come 
to see him, O King.” 

When Saktivega, overawed at the sight of his future 
emperor, had said this, the King of Vatsa was pleased, and 
again asked him in his astonishment : “ How can the rank 
of a Vidyadhara be attained, and of what nature is it, and 
how did you obtain it? Tell me this, my friend.” When 
he heard this speech of the king’s that Vidyadhara Saktivega, 
courteously bowing, answered him thus : “ O King, resolute 
souls having propitiated Siva either in this or in a former 
birth, obtain by his favom the rank of Vidyadhara. And 
that rank, denoted by the insignia of supernatural know- 
ledge, of sword, garland and so on, is of various kinds, but 
listen ! I will tell you how I obtained it.” Having said this, 
Saktivega told the following story, relating to himself, in the 
presence of the Queen Vasavadatta 

29. Story of the Golden City 

There lived long ago in a city called Vardhamana,^ the 
ornament of the earth, a king, the terror of his foes, called 
Paropakarin. And this exalted monarch possessed a queen 
of the name of Kanakaprabha,^* as the cloud holds the 
lightning, but she had not the fickleness of the lightning. 
And in course of time there was born to him by that queen 
a daughter, who seemed to have been formed by the creator 
to dash Lakshmi’s pride in her own beauty. And that moon 
of the eyes of the world was gradually reared to womanhood 
by her father, who gave her the name of Kanakarekha,’ 
suggested by her mother’s name Kai;Lakaprabha. 

Once on a time, when she had grown up, the king, her 
father, said to the Queen Kanakaprabha, who came to him 
in secret : “ A grown-up daughter cannot be kept in one’s 

^ The modern Burdwan. This is, however, not necessarily so (Barnett)* 

— N.M.P* , 

* Kannka-prabha means lustre of gold/* — n.m.p. 

* Le. '^gold-gleam,** or streak of gold — n.m.p. 
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house, accordingly Kanakarekh& troubles my heart with 
anxiety about a suitable marriage for her. For a maiden oi 
good lEamily who does not obtain a proper position is like 
a song out of tune ; when heard of by the ears even of one 
unconnected with her she causes distress. But a daughter 
who through folly is made over to one not suitable is like 
learning imparted to one not fit to receive it, and cannot 
tend to glory or merit, but only to regret. So I am very 
anxious as to what king I must give this daughter of mine, 
and who will be a fit match for her.” 

When Kanakaprabha. heard this she laughed and said : 
“You say this, but yom daughter does not wish to be 
married ; for to-day, when she was playing with a doll and 
making believe it was a child, I said to her in fun : * My 
daughter, when diall I see ycu married ? ’ When she heard 
that, she answer me reproachfully; ‘Do not say so; you 
must not marry me to anyone; and my separation from 
you is not appointed. I do well enough as a maiden, but 
if I am married, know that I shall be a corpse ; there is a 
certain reason for this.’ As she has said this to me I have 
come to you, O King, in a state of distress ; for, as she has 
refused to be married, what use is there in deliberating about 
a bridegroom ? ” 

When the king heard this from the queen he was be- 
wildered, and going to the private apartments of the princess 
he said to his daughter : “ When the maidens of the gods 
and Asuras practise austerities in order to obtain a husband, 
why, my daughter, do you refuse to take one ? ” When the 
Princess Kanakarekh& heard this speech of her father’s she 
fixed her eyes on the ground and said : “ Father, I do not 
desire to be married at present, so what object has my father 
in it,^nd why does he insist upon it ? ” That King Paropa- 
k^rin, when his daughter addressed him in that way, being 
the discreetest of men, thus answered her : “ How can sin 
be avoided unless a daughter is given in marriage? And 
independence is not fit for a maiden who ought to be in de- 
pendawe on relations. For a daughter, in truth, is bom 
for the sake of another and is kept for him. The house of 
her father is not a fit.plaee for her except in childhood. For 
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if a daughter reaches puberty uninarried her relations go to 
hell, and she is an outcast, and her bridegroom is called the 
husband of an outcast.” ' 

When her father said this to her, the Princess Kanaka- 
rekha. immediately uttered a speech that was in her mind : 
“ Father, if this is so, then whatever BrShman or Kshatriya 
has succeeded in seeing the city called the Golden City, to him 
I must be given, and he shall be my husband, and if none 
such is found, you must not unjvistly reproach me.” When 
his daughter said that to him, that king reflected : “ It is a 
good thing at any rate that she has agreed to be married on 
a certain condition, and no doubt she is some godd^s bom 
in my house for a special reason, for else how comes she to 
know so much though she is a child ? ” Such were the king’s 
reflections at that time ; so he said to his daughter, I will 
do as you wish,” and then he rose up and did his day’s work. 

And on the next day, as he was sitting in the hall of 
audience, he said to his courtiers : “ Has anyone among 
you seen the city called the Golden City? Whoever has 
seen it, if he be a Brahman or a Kshatriya, I will give him 
my daughter Kanakarekhft and make him crown prince.” 
And they all, looking at one another’s faces, said : ** We have 
not even heard of it, much less have we seen it.” 

Then the king summoned the warder and said to him: 
“ Go and cause a proclamation to be circulated in the whole 
of this town with the beating of drums,^ and And out if 
anyone has really seen that dty.” When the warder re- 
ceived this order, he said, “ I will do so,” and went out ; and 
after he had gone out he immediately gave orders to the city 
guards, and caused a drum to be beaten all round the city, 
thus arousing curiosity to hear the proclamation, which ran as 
follows : — “ Whatever Brahman or Kshatriya youth has seen 
the city called the Golden City, let him speak, and the king 
will give him his daughter and the rank of crown (nrinoe.” 
Such was the astounding announcement proclaimed all about 
the town after the drum had been beaten. And the dtizms 
said, aftor hearing that proclamation : ** What is this Golden 
City that is to-day proclaimed in our town, which has never 

^ See Vol. I, p. 118 »*. — 
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been heard of or seen even by those among us who are 
old ? ” But not a single one among them said ; “ I have 
seen it.” 

And in the meanwhile a Brihman living in that town, 
Saktideva by name, the son of Baladeva, heard that proc- 
lamation ; that youth, . being addicted to vice, had been 
rapidly stripped of his wealth at the gaming-table, and he 
reflected, being excited by hearing of the giving in marriage 
of the king’s daughter : “ As I have lost all my wealth by 
gambling, I caimot now enter the house of my father, nor 
even the house of a courtesan, so, as I have no resource, it is 
better for me to assert falsely to those who are making the 
proclamation by beat of drum that I have seen that city. 
Who will discover that I know nothing about it, for who has 
ever seen it? And in this way I may perhaps many the 
princess.” 

Thus reflecting, Saktideva went to the city guards and 
said falsely : “I have seen that city.” They immediately 
said to him : “ Brayo 1 Then come with us to the king’s 
warder.” So he went with them to the warder. And in the 
same way he falsely asserted to him that he had seen that 
city, and he welcomed him kindly, and took him to the king. 
And without wavering he maintained the very same story 
in the presence of the king : what indeed is difficult for a 
blackleg to do who is ruined by play ? 

Then the king, in order to ascertain the truth, sent that 
Brihman to his daughter Kanakarekha, and when she heard 
of the matter from the mouth of the warder, and the Brah- 
man came near, she. asked him : “ Have you seen that Golden 
City ? ” Then he answered her : “ Yes, that city was seen 
by me when I was roaming through the earth in quest of 
knowledge.” ^ She next asked him : “ By what road did 
you ifb there, and what is it like ? ” That Braliman then 
waat on to say : “iVom this place I went to a town called 
Harapura, and from that I next came to the city of Benares ; 
and from Benai^ in a few days to the city of Paundravar- 
dhana, thence I went to that city called the Golden City, and 

for an accoimt of the Wanderjahre of young Brahman students see 
pr Biihler's introductkm'to the nkramS^adevacharUa. 
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I saw it, a place of enjoyment for those who act aright, like 
the mty of Indra, the glory of which is made for the delight 
of gods.^ And having acquired learning there,; I returned 
here after some time ; such is the path by which I went, and 
such is that city.” 

After that fraudulent Brahman Saktideva had made up 
this story, the princess said, with a laugh : ” Great Brfihman, 
you have indeed seen that city ;' but tell me, tell me again, 
by what path you went.” \^en Saktideva heard that, he 
again displayed his effrontery, and then the princess had 
him put out by her servants. And immediately after putting 
him out she went to her father, and her father asked her ; 
“ Did that Brahman speak the truth ? ” And then the 
princess said to her father : “ Though you are a king you act 
without due consideration ; do you not know that rogues 
deceive honest people? For that Br&hman simply wants 
to impose on me with a falsehood, but the liar has never 
seen the Golden City. And all kinds of deceptions are 
practised on the earth by rogues ; for listen to the story of 
Siva and Madhava, which I will tell you.” Having said' 
this, the princess told the following tale : — 

29 a. Siva and Madhava 

There is an excellent city rightly named Ratnapmra,* and 
in it there were two rogues named Siva and Madhava. Sur- 
rounding themselves with many other rogues, they contrived 
for a long time to rob, by making use of trickery, all the rich 
men in the town. And one day those two deliberated 
together and said : ” We have managed by this time to 
plunder this town thoroughly ; so let us now go and live in 

^ More literellj, “those whose eyes do not wiifk.’’ The epithet also 
means “worthy of being regarded with unwinking eyes." No doubt this 
ambiguity is intended. “The city of Indra is tmrga — a temporary para- 

dise, where the blessed enjoy unequalled delights before their next birth on 
earth. Hie duration of the stay is in proportion with their good deeds in 
their previous life. In Vol. I, p. 59, Vararnchi speaks of the “ perishable joys 
of Svarga." It is here that the Gandharvas and Apsarases are in continual 
service of Indra, as we have already seen (Vol. I, p. SOI). — ^n.m.p. 

* Lt. the city of jewels. . 
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the city of Ujjayini ; thare we hear that tiiere is a VCTy rich 
man named SankarasvIUnin, who is <diaplain to the kipg. 
if we cheat him out of his numey we may thereby enjoy tfie 
dumns of the ladies of M§lava. He is spoken of by Br&h- 
mans as a miser, because he withholds ‘ half their usual fee 
with a frowning face, though he possesses treasure enough to 
fill seven vessels ; and that Brahman has a pearl of a daughter 
8p<^en of as matchless ; we will manage to get her too out 
of him along with the money.” 

Having thus determined, and having arranged before- 
hand what part each was to play, the two rogues Siva and 
M&dhava went out of that town. At last they reached 
Ujjayini, and M&dhava, with his attendants, disguised as a 
Rfijpat, remained in a certain village outside the town. But 
Siva, who was expert in every kind of deception, having 
assumed the disguise of a religious ascetic, first entered that 
town alone. There he took up his quarters in a hut on the 
banks of the Siprft, in which he placed, so that that could be 
seen, day, darbha grass, a vessel for begging, and a deerskin. 
And in the morning he anointed his body with thick clay, as 
if testing beforehand his destined smearing wi^ the mud of 
the hell A'dchi. And plunging in the water of the river, he 
remained a long time with his head downward, as if rehears- 
ing beforehand his future descent to hell, the result of his 
evil actions. And when he rose up from his bath he remained 
a long time looking up towards the sun,* as if showing that 
he deserved to be impaled. Then he went into the presence 
of the god, and making rings of kuSa grass,* and muttering 
prayers, he remained sitting in the posture called Padm&- 
sana,* with a hypocritical, cunning face, and from time to 
time he made an offering to Vishnu, having gathered white 
flowers, even as he took captive the simple hearts of the 
good by his villainy ; and having made his offering he again 

^ Adumdm i* tnuuhited "granting” by Monier WiUia.nb and the 
Petenbnrg lexicog^pheri, 

* For theamuingaiMteritiesof Hindu aaeetics see Vol. I,p. 79»'. — n.m.p. 

* These are wora on the fingers when offerings are made. 

* A partieoter posture In rdigioos meditation, sitting with the thighs 
crossed, with one hi^ resting on the left thigh, the other held up with the 
thumb upon the hearty and the eyes dbreeted to the tip of the nose. 
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pretended to betake fain^elf to muttering his prayers, and 
prolonged his meditations as if fixing his attention on widked 
ways. 

And the next day, clothed in the skin of a black antelope, 
he wandered about the city in quest of alms, like one of his 
own deceitful leers intended to beguile it, and observing a 
strict silence, he took three handfuls of rice from Brihmans’ 
houses, still equipped with stick and deerskin, and divided 
the food into three parts, like the three divisions of the day,^ 
and part he gave to the crows, and part to his guest, and 
with the third he filled his maw ; and he remained for a long 
time hypocritically telling his beads, as if he were counting 
his sins at the same time, and muttering prayers ; and in the 
night he remained alone in his hut, thinking over the weak 
points of his fellow-men, even the smallest ; and by thus 
performing every day a difficult pretended penance he gained 
complete ascendancy over the minds of the citizens in every 
quarter. And all the people became devoted to him, and a 
report spread among them in every direction that Siva was 
an exceedingly self-denying hermit. 

And in the meanwhile his accomplice, the other rogue, 
MSdhava, having heard from nis emissaries how he was 
getting on, entered that city ; and taking up his abode there 
in a distant temple, he went to the bank of the Sipra to bathe, 
disguised as a R&jput, and after bathing, as he was returning 
with his retinue, he saw Siva praying in front of the god, 
and with great veneration he fell at his feet and said before 
all the people : “ There is no other such ascetic in the world, 
for he has been often seen by me going roimd from one holy 
place to another.” But Siva, though he saw him, kept his 
neck immovable out of cunning, and remained in the same 
position as before, and Mfidhava returned to his own lodging. 

And at night those two met together and ate and drank, 
and deliberated over the rest of their programme, what ttiey 
must do next. And in the last watch of the night Siva went 

^ There seem to be two or three mistakes in Brockhaus’ text. D. reads 
hhikf^ra^am UUak . . . irik satyam iva he divided the begged 

food, three handfuls of rice, into three parts, just as he broke asunder the 
truth.” See Speyer, cU,, pp. 104, 105.— n.m.p. 
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back leisurely to his hut. And in the morning M&dhava 
said to <me of his gang : “ Take these two garments and give 
them as a present to the domestic chaplain of the king here, 
vdio is called Sankarasvamin, and say to him respectfully : 
* !l]1iere is a R&jpQt come from the Deccan- of the name of 
Mfidhava, who has been oppressed by his relations, and he 
brings with him much inherited wealth ; he is accompanied 
by some other Rgjpflts like himself, and he wishes to enter 
into the services of your king here, and he has sent me to 
visit you, O treasure-house of glory.’ ” 

The rogue who was sent off by Midhava with this 
message went to the house of that chaplain with the present 
in his hand, and after approaching him, and giving him the 
present at a favourable moment, he delivered to him in 
private M&dhava’s message, as he had been ordered ; he, 
for his part, out of his greed for presents, believed it all, 
anticipating other favours in the future, for a bribe is the 
sovereign specific for attracting the covetous. The rogue 
then came back, and on the next day M&dhava, having 
obtained a favourable opportunity, went in person to visit 
that chaplain, accompanied by attendants, who hypocritic- 
ally assumed the appeaxanCe of men desiring service,^ pass- 
ing themselves off as R&jputs, distinguished by the maces 
they carried; he had himself annoimced by an attendant 
preceding him, and thus he approached the family priest, 
who received him with welcomes which expressed his delight 
at his arrival. Then M&dhava remained engaged in conversa- 
tion with him for some time, and at last being dismissed by 
him, returned to hb own house. 

On the next day he sent another couple of garments as 
a present, and again approached that chaplain and said to 
him s “ J indeed wbh to enter into service to please my re- 
tainers, for that reason I have repaired to you, but 1 possess 
wealth.” When the chaplain heard that, he hoped to get 
something cnit of him, and he promised Midhava to procure 
for him what he desired, and he immediately went and 

■ ^ may Mean a pilgrim, but it seems to be used in the JiCatAS 

Sarit Sinara to wean a JtpKl of dependent on a king or great naan, usually a 
forei^er. See Chapters XXXVllI, hill and LXXXI of this work. 
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petitioned the king on this account, and, out of respect f<xe 
the chaplain, the king consented to do what he asked. And 
on the next day the family priest took Mkdhava and his 
retinue, and presented them to the king with all due respect. 
The king too, when he saw that MSdhava resembled a RS.jp'Qt 
in appearance, received him graciously and appointed him a 
salary. Then MSdhava remained there in attendance upon 
the king, and every night he met Siva to deliberate with him. 
And the chaplain entreated him to live with him in his house, 
out of avarice, as he -was intent on presents. 

Then M&dhava with his followers repaired to the house 
of the chaplain ; this settlement was the cause of the cliap- 
lain’s ruin, as that of the mouse in the trunk of the tree was 
the cause of its ruin. And he deposited a chest in the strong- 
room of the chaplain, after filling it with ornaments made of 
false gems. And from time to time he opened the box and 
by cunningly half showing some of the jewels he captivated 
the mind of the chaplain, as that of a cow is captivated by 
grass. And when he had gained in this way the confidence 
of the chaplain, he made his body emaciated by taking little 
food, and falsely pretended that he was ill. 

And after a few days had passed, that prince of rogues 
said with weak voice to that chaplain, who was at his bed- 
side : “ My condition is miserable in this body, so bring, 
good Brahman, some distinguished man of yoiu* caste, in 
order that I may bestow my wealth upon him for my happi- 
ness here and hereafter, for, life being unstable, what care 
can a wise man have for riches ? ” That chaplain, who was 
devoted to presents, when addressed in this way, said, “ I 
will do so,” and Madhava fell at his feet. Then whatever 
Brahman the chaplain brought, M&dhava refused to receive, 
pretending that he wanted a more distinguished one. One of 
the rogues4n attendance upon M&dhava, when he saw this, said : 
“ Probably an ordinary Br&hman does not please him. So it 
will be better now to find out whether the strict ascetic on the 
banks of Sipr& named Siva pleases him or not. ’ ’ When M&dhava 
heard that, he said plaintively to that chaplain : “ Yes, be kind, 
and bring him, for there is no other Br&hman like him.” 

The chaplain, thus entreated, went near Siva, and beheld 
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him imbnovable, pretending to be engaged in meditation. 
And th^ he wralked round him, keeping him on his right 
hand, and sat down in front of nim : and immediately the 
rascal slowly opened his eyes. Then the family priest, 
bending before him, said with bowed head : “ My lord, if it 
will not make you angry, I will prefer a petition to you. 
There is dwelling here a very rich RajpOt from the Deccan, 
named M§,dhava, and he, being ill, is desirous of giving away 
his whole property : if you consent, he will give you that 
treasure which glitters with many ornaments made out of 
priceless gems.” When Siva beard that, he slowly broke 
silence, and said : “ O Br&hman, since I live on alms, and 
observe perpetual chastity, of what use are riches to me ? ” 
Then that chaplain went on to say to him : “ Do not say 
that, great Brahman ; do you not Ibiow the due order of the 
periods in the life of a Brahman ? * By marrying a wife, 
and performing in bis house offerings to the Manes, sacrifices 
to the gods and hospitality to guests, he uses his property 
to obtain the three objects of life * ; the stage of the house- 
holder is the most useful of all.” ^ 

Then Siva said : ” How can I take a wife, for I will not 
marry a woman from any low family ? ” When the covetous 
diaplain heard that, he thought that he would be able to 
enjoy his wealth at will, and, catching at the opportimity, 
he said to him : ” I have an unmarried daughter named 
Vinayasv&mini, and she is very beautiful ; I will bestow her 
in marriage on you. And I will keep for you all the wealth 
which you receive as a donation from M&dhava, so enter on 
the duties of a householder.” When Siva heard this, having 
got tl^ very thing he wanted, he said : Brahman, if your 
heart is set on this,* I will do what you say. But I am an 

Fif$t he should be a Brakmack^m or unmarried religious student, next 
a Gfikoitha or householder, then a Fdnaprastka or anchoret, lastly a Bhikshu 
or beggar* 

* Xft* virtue, wealth, pleasure : dkarma, ariha, kSma, 

^ In his timasletton of this story from the D. text in The Golden TowUy 
1909^ Barnett adds among the men in the four orders” before ^^the stage,” 
thus making the meaning clearer. — n.m.p* 

* Graho also me#ha planet ”-*t*c* inauspicious planet. I^iva tells the 
truth here. 
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ascetic who knows nothing about gold and ^wels : I shall 
act as you advise ; do as you think best.” 

When the chaplain heard that speech of Siva’s he was 
delighted, and the fool said, “ Agreed,” and ccaiducted 
Siva to his house. And when he had introduced there that 
inauspicious guest named Siva,’ he told SRUlhava what he 
had done, and was applauded by him. And immediately 
he gave Siva his daughter, who had been carefully brought 
up, and in giving her he seemed to be giving away his own 
prosperity lost by his folly. And on the third day after his 
marriage he took him to Mftdhava, who was pretending 
to be ill, to receive his present. And MSdhava rose up and 
fell at his feet, and said what was quite true : “ I adore thee 
whose asceticism is incomprehensible.” * And in accordance 
with the prescribed form he bestowed on Siva that box of 
ornaments made of many sham jewels, which was brought 
from the chaplain’s treasury. Siva for his part, after re- 
ceiving it, gave it into the hands of the chaplain, saying : “ I 
know nothing about this, but you do.” And that priest 
immediately took it, saying : ‘‘I undertook to do this long 
ago, why should you trouble yourself about it ? ” Then 
Siva gave them his blessing, and went to his wife’s private 
apartments, and the chaplain took the box and put it in his 
strong-room. 

M&dhava for his part gradually desisted from feigning 
sickness, affecting to feel better the next day, and said that 
his disease had been cured by virtue of his great gift. And 
he praised the chaplain when he came near, saying to him : 
“ It was by your aiding me in an act of faith that I tided 
over this calamity.” And he openly struck up a friendship 
with Siva, asserting that it was due to the might of Siva’s 
holiness that his life had been saved. Siva, for his part, 
after some days said to the chaplain : ” How long am 1 to 
least in your house in this style? Why do you not take 
from me those jewels for some feed sum of money ? If they 
are valuable, give me a friir price for them.” 

When the priest heard that, thinking that the jewels were 

^ Le. the auspicious or friendly one. 

* There is probably a double meaning in the word ^Mncem prehen tible." 
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of incalculable value, he consented, and gave to Siya as 
purchase-money his whole living. And he made Siva si|^ a 
receipt for the sum with his owi, hand, and he himself too 
signed a receipt for the jewels, thinking that that treasure 
far exceeded his own wealth in value. And they separated, 
taking one another’s receipts, and the chaplain Uved in (me 
place, while Siva kept house in another. And then Siva and 
Mfidhava dwelt together, and remained there, leading a very 
pleasant life consuming the chaplain’s wealth. And as time 
went on, the chaplain, being in need of cash, went to the town 
to sell one of the ornaments in the bazar. 

Then the merchants, who were connoisseurs in jewels, 
said after examining it : “ Ha ! the man who made these 
sham jewels was a clever fellow, whoever he was. For this 
ornament is composed of pieces of glass and quartz with 
various colours and fastened together with brass, and there 
are no gems or gold in it.” When the chaplain heard that, 
he went in his agitation and brought all the ornaments from 
his house, and showed them to the merchants. When they 
saw them, they said that all of them were composed of 
sham jewels in the same way ; but the chaplain, when he 
heard that, was, so to speak, thunderstruck. And immedi- 
ately the fool went off and said to Siva : “ Take back your 
ornaments and give me back my own wealth.” But Siva 
answered him : “ How can I possibly have retained your 
wealth till now? Why, it has all in course of time been 
consumed in my house.” 

Then the chaplain and Siva fell into an altercation, and 
went, both of them, before the king, at whose side Mftdhava 
was standing. And the chaplain made this representation 
to the king : “ Siva has consumed all my substance, taking 
advi^tage of my not knowing that a great treasure which he 
depomti^d in my house * was composed of skilfully coloured 
{ileoes of glass and quartz fastened together with brass.** 
Then Siva said : ** King, from my childhood I have been a 
hermit, and 1 Was pea^aded by that man’s earnest petition 
to accept a dimatkm, and virhen I took it, though inexperienced 
in the ways of the w^n^ld, I said to him, * I am no connoisseur 
. ^ we eujl^ht to reed da//n7 for Mra. 
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in jewels and things of that kind, and I rely upcm you,’ and 
he consented, saying, ‘ 1 will be your warrant in the matter.’ 
And I accepted all tl» donation and deposited it in his hand. 
Then he bought the whole from me at his own {nice, and 
we hold from one another mutual receipts ; and now it is 
in the king’s power to grant me help in my sorest need.” 

Siva having thus finished his speech, M&dhava said: 
“ Do not say this ; you are honourable, but what fault have 
I committed in the matter? I never received an 3 rthing 
either from you or from Siva ; I had some wealth inherited 
from my father, which I had long deposited elsewhere ; then 
I brought that wealth and presented it ,to a Brahman. If 
the gold is not real gold, and the jewels are not real jewels, 
then let us suppose that I have reaped fruit from giving away 
brass, quartz and glass. But the fact that I was persuaded 
with sincere heart that I was giving something is clear from 
this, that I recovered from a very dangerous illness.” 

When Madhava said this to him without any alteration 
in the expression of his face, the king laughed, and all 
his ministers, and they ware highly delighted. And thoset 
present in court said, laughing in their sleeves : ” Neither 
Madhava nor Siva has done anything unfair.” Thereupon 
that chaplain departed with downcast countenance, having 
lost his wealth. For of what calamities is not the blinding 
of the mind with excessive greed the cause ? And so those 
two rogues Siva and Madhava long remained there happy 
in having obtained the favour of the delighted king.' 

^ This is the first of several excellent thieving** stories which appear in 
the Ocean of Story, The history of stealing plays a very important part in both 
fact and fiction in India. The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction " has recently 
been treated by Bloomfield in two most entertaining and instructive papers, 
Amer, Joum, PAiY., vol. xliv, part ii, pp. 97-133; part iii, pp. iPfi-fiSpy I9fi3. I 
shall have occasion to refer to these again. The arch-thief of Hindu fiction 
is Maladeva, whom Bloomfield identifies with Karnisuta, Go^iputriJca, 
Gonik&put -a and Goi^ikftsuta. We shall meet him in the fifteenth vampire 
story. Chapter LXXXIX, in the Story of the Magic Pill,** and also in the 
last story of the whole work. He is supposed to have written a famous manual 
of thievery entitled Steya£Mr»^^uvartaka or i^eyasiUra'^pravartaka, 

The science is regarded ^th the utmost seriousness, and thieving was 
regularly taught to a selected number of pupils, a high standard of mutual 
regard existing between teacher and pupil. See J. J. Meyer’s remarks on 
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29. Siof^ of the Golden City 

Thus do rogues spread the webs of ti^ir tongue with 
hundreds of intricate threes, like fishermen upon dry land, 
living by the net. So you 'may be oertainj my father, that 
this Brahman is a case in point. By falsely asserting that 
he has seen the City of Gold, he wishes to deceive you, mid 
to obtain me for a wife. So do not be in a hurry to get me 
married ; I shall remain unmarried at present, and we will 
see what will happen.” When the King Paropakarin heard 
thb from his daughter Kanakarekha, he thus answered her : 
** Whai a girl is grown up, it is not expedient that she should 
remain long immarried, for wicked people envious of good 
qualities falsely impute sin. And people are particularly 
fond of blackening the character of one distinguished ; to 
illustrate this, listen to the story of Harasvamin which I am 
about to tell you.” 

thieves* practices in his introduction to Dam KumUra Ckarita, or The Story of 
ike Ten Princes^ p, 15 ei set^. 

Among the numerous extracts from thieving stories collected by Bloom- 
fieldf 1 will here quote a Tamil story^ reported by De Rosairo in The Orientalist, 
vol. ilb p* 183* Apart from the excellence of the tale itself it affords a good 
parallel to the ascetic practices of the rogue Siva in our text^ showing to what 
a degree of risk and personal discomfort the expert thief must be prepared 
to go. 

A. king wishes to study the art of stealings in order to mete out more 
perfect justice. His learned minister presents before him a notorious thief 
and pilferer. After the king has dismissed all attendants, he expresses his 
desire to become the thief s pupil. To his surprise, the thief pleads ignorance 
of the art of stealing, and asserts that he has been most unjustly accused. 
Xhe king dismisses him, but on the next day misses his signet-ring off his ring- 
finger. The thief, though asserting his innocence, is condemned to be impaled 
upon a three-pronged stake. But the king, uneasy in his mind, disguises him- 
self^ and goes in the still of the night to the place of execution. As he comes 
near he hears the thief, in pitiful accents, address the Almighty Creator, plead- 
ing his hiitocence, and calling for vengeance from heaven on the head of him 
wno had judged him so wrongly and pronounced so unjust and heavy r punish- 
ment llie king has the thief set free, but on the next morning the thief 
ep^rs once more^and, with exiwessions of respect and civility, presents to 
his Majesty the lost signaturing. When asked to explain, the thief says: 
** Mgy it please ybur Majesty, I have the ring because 1 played my part with 
ahm^ awd dedslon; Should your Majesty wish to follow my profession, 
there would be no di^ftealty in doing so, if you .could but behave as I did — 
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29b. The Iniquity of Scandal 

There is a city on the banks of the Ganges nan^ Kusu- 
mapura,* and in it there was an ascetic who visited holy 
places, named Harasva.min. Hie was a BrShman living by 
begging ; and constructing a hut on the banks of the Ganges, 
he became, on account of his surprisingly rigid asceticism, the 
object of the people’s respect.* And one day a wicked man 
among the inhabitants, who could not tolerate his virtue, 
seeing him from a distance going out to beg, said : “ Do you 
know what a hypocritical ascetic that is ? It is he that has 
eaten up all the children in this town.” When a second 
there who was like him heard this, he said : “ It is true ; I 
also have heard people saying this.” And a third confirm- 
ing it said : “ Such is the fact.” The chain of villains’ con- 
versation binds reproach on the good. And in this way the 
report spread from ear to ear, and gained general credence in 
the city. And all the citizens kept their children by force 
in their houses, saying : “ Harasv3.min carries off all the 
children and eats them.”* 

And then the BrShmans in that town, afraid that their 
o:%pring would be destroyed, "assembled and deliberated 
about his banishment from the city. And as they did not 

namely, maintain a lie even when put to extreme trial. My behaviour is the 
first lesson in the art your Majesty is desirous of being taught.*' 

For the practices of modern thieves see Russell, 2'ribes and Castes o f the 
Central Provinces, vol. i, pp. 234, 248; vol. iv, pp. 190, 191, 472-474, 483-487, 
606-608; and Kennedy, Criminal Classes o f Bomhajf, 1908. — n.m.p. 

^ Thecity of flowers — i.c. Pataliputra. See ]). 39w* of this volume, — n.m.p, 

^ Perhaps we ought to read yayau for dadau. This I find is the reading . 
of an excellent MS. in the Sanskrit College, for the loan of which I am deeply 
indebted to the Principal and Librarian. 

^ A report similar to that spread against Harasvamin was in circulation 
during the French Revolution. Taine in his history of the Revolution, vol. i, 
p. 418^ tells the following anecdote: — de Montlosier found himself the 
object of mt.ny unpleasant attentions when he went to the National Assembly. 
In particular a woman of about thirty used to sharpen a large knife when he 
passed and look at him in a threatening manner. On inquiry he discovered 
the cause — Deux enfants du quariier out dispant enlevis par des bohdmiens, ei ceH 
mamienami tm hrmi tipandu que M, de Montlosier, le marquis de Wrabeau, et d^autres 
dipaUs du c6t4 droit se rassemhlent pour fatre des or^s dans lesquelles its mangeni 
de petUs enfants** 
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dare to tell him face to face, for fear he might perhaps eat 
them up in hit rage, they sent messengers to him. And 
those messex^ers went and said to him from a distance : 
“ 1%e Brfthmans command you to depart from this dty.” 
Thai in his ast(»iishment he asked them: “Why?” And 
th^ went on to say : “ You eat every child as soon as you 
see it.” When Harasv9.min heard that, he went near those 
Br&hmans, in order to reassure them, and the people fled 
before him for fear. And the Brahmans, as soon as they saw 
him, were terrified and went up to the top of their monastoy. 
People who are deluded by reports are not, as a rule, capable 
of discrimination. Then Harasvaniin, standing below, called 
all the Brahmans who were above, one by one, by name, and 
said to them : “ What delusion is this, Brahmans ? Why 
do you not ascertain with one another how many children 
I have eaten, and whose, and how many of each man’s 
children ? ” 

When they heard that, the Brahmans began to compare 
notes among themselves, and found that all of them had 
all their children left alive. And in course of time other 
citizens, appointed to investigate the matter, admitted that 
all their children were living. And merchants and Brahmans 
and all said : “ Alas ! in our folly we have belied a holy 
man ; the children, of all of us are alive ; so whose children 
can he have eaten ? ” Haras vamin, being thus completely 
exonerated, prepared to leave that city, for his mind was 
seized with disgust at the slanderous report got up against 
him by wicked men,' For what pleasiue can a wise man 
take in a wicked place, the inhabitants of which are wanting 
in discrimination ? Then the Brahmans and merchants, pros- 
trating themselves at his feet, entreated him to stay there, 
and'he at last, though with reluctance, consented to do so. - 

29. Story of the Golden City 

“ In this why evil men often impute crime falsely to good 
men, allowu^ their malicious garrulity ftdl, play on beholding 
their virtumil bdbaviom Much more, if they obtain a slight 

> Cj. w«|t-.knoim deAeript^on of the growth of mmour, Maeid, hr, 

74f ti aeq. — K.M.K 
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glimpse of any opportunity for attacking tliem, do they 
pour copious shovrm of oil on the fire thus kindled. There- 
fore if you wish, my daughter, to draw the arrow from my 
heart, you must not, while this jftresh youth of yours is de- 
veloping, remain unmarried to please yourself, and so incur 
the ready reproach of evil men.” 

Such was the advice whidi the Princess KanakarekhA 
frequently received from her father the king, but she, being 
firmly resolved, again and again answered him : " Therefore 
quickly search for a Brahman or Kshatriya who has seen 
that City of Gold and give me to him, for this is the condition 
I have named.” 

When the king heard that, reflecting that his daughter, 
who remembered her former birth, had completely made up 
her mind, and seeing no other way of obtaining for her the 
husband she desired, he issued another order to the effect 
that henceforth the proclamation by beat of drum was to 
take place every day in the city, in order to find out whether 
any of the new-comers had seen the Golden City. And once 
more it was proclaimed in every quarter of the city every 
day, after the drum had been beaten : “If any Brahman 
or Kshatriya has seen the Golden City, let him speak ; the 
king will give him his own daughter, together with the rank 
of crown prince.” But no one was found who had obtained 
a sight of the Golden City. 



CHAPTER XXV 


29. Story of the Golden City 

r N the meanwhile the young Br&hman Saktideva, in 
vary low spirits, havmg been rejected with contempt 
by the princess he lodged fear, said to himself : “ To-day 
by asserting falsely that I had seen the Gk>lden City I 
certainly incurred contempt, but I did not obtain that 
princess. So I must roam through the earth to find it, until 
I have either seen that city or lost my life. For of what use 
is my life, unless I can return, having seen that city, and 
obtain the princess as the prize of the achievement ? ” 

Having thus taken a vow, that Brahman set out from the 
<aty of Vardhamina, directing his course toward the southern 
quarter ; and as he journeyed he at last reached the great 
forest of the Vindhya range, and entered it, which was diffi- 
cult and long as his own undertaking. And that forest, so 
to speak, fanned, with the soft leaves of its trees shaken by 
the wind, him, who was heated by the multitudinous rays 
of the sim ; and through grief at l^ing overrun with many 
robbers it made its cry heard day and night in the shrill 
screams of animals .which were being slain in it by lions and 
other noisome beasts. And it seemed, by the unchecked 
rays of heat flashed upward froni its wild deserts, to en- 
deavoiu' to conquer the fierce brightness of the sun : in it, 
though there was no accumulation of water, calamity was to 
be easily purchased ‘ ; and its space seemed ever to extend 
before the traveller as fast as he crossed it. 

In the course of many days he accomplished a long journey 
through this forest, and beheld in it a great lake of pure cold 
water in a lonely spot, which seemed to lord it over all lakes, 
with its lotuses like lofty umbrellas, and its swans like gleam- 
ing white ehomies. In the water of that lake he performed 

* Pr^babl)^ a po®r pun — — there is a play upon the words jalo, “water," 
and^afht, , ' fbola,'' thus the 'sense is; "The forest is without gatherings of 
water (or fools), yet It js fertile In misfortune ” (Barnett). — w.m.p. 
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THE HERMITAGE 

the customary ablutions, and on its northmi sh<ve he beheld 
a hermitage with beautiful fruit-bearing trees ; and he saw 
an old hermit named Suryatapas sitting at the foot of SQ 
A^vattha tree, surrounded by ascetics, loomed with a 
rosary, the beads of which by their number seemed to be the 
knots that marked the centuries of his life,* and which rested 
against the extremity of his ear that was white with age. 
And he approached that hermit with a bow, and the hermit 
welcomed him with hospitable greetings. 

And the hermit, after entertaining him with fruits and 
other delicacies, asked him : “ Whence have you come, and 
whither are you going ? Tell me, good sir.” And Sakti- 
deva, inclining respectfully, said to that hermit : “ I have 
come, venerable sir, from the city of Vardhamana, and I have 
undertaken to go to the Golden City in accordance with a 
vow. But I do not know where that city lies ; tell me, vener- 
able sir, if you know.” The hermit answered : “ My son, I 
have lived eight hundred years in this hermitage, and I have 
never even heard of that city.” Saktideva, when he heard thb 
from the hermit, was cast down, and said again : “ Then niy 
wanderings through the earth will end by my dying here.” 

Tlien that hermit, having gradually elicited the whole 

^ Lenormant in his Chdldcuan Magic and *Sorce/y, p. 41 (English transla* 
tioii), observes : We must add to the number of those my.sterious rites the 
use of certain enchanted drinks, which doubtless really contained medicinal 
drugs, as a cure for diseases, and also of magic knots, the eHicacy of which 
was firmly believed in, even up to the Middle Ages." See also Ralston’s 
Songs of the Russian People, p. 288.— C/! the speech of the river-goddess, 
Tamasa^ in Act 111 of the UUara Rama Chariia as translated by Wilson {Select 
Specimens o f the Theatre o f the Hindus, vol. ii, 1827): 

And homage therefore should be done 
. This day to their great Sire, the Sun, 

For that the lucky knot has told, 

Tw'elve years their ni|^d course have rolled, 

Since, from the daughter of the Earth, 

Kusa and Lava drew their birth." 

In a note explaining the ^Mucky knot’* Wilson states that the expression 
alludes to the practice, still in use amongst the Hindus, of making a knot every 
year of a person’s life in the string or thread which Is wound round the paper 
scroll on which the calculations of his nativity are inscribed. For collected 
references on knots in magic and ritual see Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. iii, 
pp. 293-S17.— N.M.p. 
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st(»ry> said to him : “ If you ars firmly resolved, then do what 
I tell yott; Three yo^nas fiom here there is a country 
named Kftmpilya, and in it is a mountain named Uttara, 
and on it there is a hermitage. There dwells my noble elder 
brother named Dirghatapas ^ ; go to him, he being old may 

^ In the story of th«| ''Beautiful Palace East of the Sun and NorUi of 
the Earth" (Thorpe, Yuk\4ide Stories, p. 15B) an old woman sends the youth, 
w)io is in quest of the palace, to her old sister, who again refers him to an 
older sister dwelling in a small ruinous cottage on a mountain. In Laura 
Gonsenbach's Sicifianiscke Murcheit, p. 86, the prince is sent by one Einsiedler " 
to his brother, and this brother sends him to an older brother, and he again to 
an older still, who is described as Steimlt.'* See also p. ]62. We have a 
similar incident in Melusine, p. 447. The story is entitled '^La Montague 
Noire ou Les Filles du Diable." See also II PefUamerone, ninth diversion of 
the fifth day (Burton, vol. ii, pp, 549, 55U); Ralston's Russian Folk-Tales, p. 76 ; 
Waldau’s Bohnische MUrcken, pp. 37, 255 ei seqr, Dasent's Popular Tales from 
ike Norse, 1859, ppi 8L82, 212-215, and 350-531 ; and Kaden*s Unter den 
Olivenbaumen, p. 56. 

The 9notif is found in the first voyage of Aboulfaouaris, Les Mille et un 

Jours, Lille, 1784, vol. iv, p. l66, whence it was copied in “The Story of Qara 
Khan," a sub-tale in The Story of Jewad, translated by E. J. W. Gibb, Glasgow, 
1884. See Chauvin, op, cit., vii, pp. 60, 6ln^, where other references are given. 

Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictiom, vol. ii, pp. 94-98, quotes from a paper 
by Cowell, “The Legend of the Oldest Animals," in Y Cymrodor (Welsh 
Society's Journal), October 1882, wrhere in the “Story of Kilhwch and 
Olwen " Arthur's ambassadors seek certain tidings by the aid of animals, each 
referring them to an older and cleverer one than themselves. In the “Tale of 
the Jealous Sisters," Doeon, Contes Albanais (No. 2), the hero meets a lamia, 
in quest of a magic flower, who not only refrains from eating him, but directs 
him to her elder sister, and she again refers him to her elder sister. In the 
tale of “ Hasan of Bassorah " in the Nights (Burton, vol. viii, pp. 72-82), Hasan 
is sent by a venerable Shaykh to his brother, and thence to the King of the 
Camphor Islands, who all aid him in his search for the Islands of Wak. There 
is no mention of each being older than the last, although the story is always 
quoted as an example of this motif 

A curious variant is found in Sastrl's Dravidian Nights. The hero, in quest 
of tha ^rij^ta flower, is sent to an ascetic who opened his eyes every watch, 
then td oni; who opened his eyes every second watch, and finally to one who 
cmly opened them every third watch. 

I do not qgree with Clouston {pp, cU,, p. 98), who says; “Ihe idea is 
probably a survival of some primitive myth, suggested by the physical and 
mental imbecility extreme ^d age — 'second childhood.' " On the contrary, 
old b& pail is Hanally venerated in the East, and apart from the use of 
the to the ,stpry4dll|&r to excite the curiosity of his audience as the 
itm^mesU is thqa serves as an excellent lesson in 

perseverance and patienee.-'-N«M«p. 
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pedii^ know of that city.” When Sddddc^a heard that, 
hope arose in his breast, and having sp^t the ni^t there, 
he ^lidcly set out in the nioming firom Aat place. 

And wearied with the lab<nious journey thiough difficult 
forest country, he at last reached that region of K&mpilya 
and ascended that mountain Uttara; and there he beheld 
that hermit IMri^tapas in a hermitage, and he was deli|^ted 
and approached him with a bow ; and the hermit received 
him hospitably, and Saktideva said to him : I am on my 
way to the City of Gold spoken of by the king’s daughter ; 
but I do not know, venerable sir, where that city is. How* 
ever, I cun bound to find it, so I have been sent to you by the 
sage Sflryatapas in order that I may discover where it lies.” 
When he had said this, the hermit answered him : “ Though 
I am so. old, my son, I have never heard of that city till to- 
day ; I have made acquaintance with various travellers from 
foreign lands, and I have never heard cmyone speak of it, 
much less have I sear it. But I cun sure it must be in smne 
distant foreign island, and I can tell you an expediort to help 
you in tl^ mptter ; there is in the midst of the ocean an 
island nained' Utsthala, cuid in it there is a rich king of the 
mshadas* named Satyavrata. He goes to and fro cunong 
all the other islands, and he may have seen or heard of that 
city, nierefore go first to the city named Vitankapura, 
situated on the border of the sea. And firmn that place go 
with s<nne merchant in a ship to the island where that Kishfida 
dwells, in order that you may attcun your object.” 

When Saktideva hecurd this from the hermit, he immediately 
followed his advice, cmd taking leave of him set out from the 
hermitage. And aftex accomplishing many kos and crossing 
many lands He recushed the city of Vitankapura, the ornament 
of the seashore. There he sought out a marchant named 
Sannidradatta, who trculed with the island of Utsthcda, cmd 
struck up a friendship with him. And he went on bocurd his 
with him, and having food for the v<^age fully supplied 
by his kindness, he set out cm the ooecm pa&. Then, when 
fh^ had but a short distance to travel, tha:e arose a bladk; 
doud with rumbling thunder, resemlding a roaring Rftlahasa, 

^ Wild ftbarigiiud tribes not belonging to the Aryan race. 
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with Skkexbag I^tanag to represent his lolling toQgue. 
And a furkois hurricane began to blow like Zkestmy honelf, 
whirling up li^t objects burling down heavy.* And 
from the sea, lashed by the wind, great waves rose aloft like 
the mountains equipped with wings,* indignant that their 
asylum had been attacked. And that vessd rose on hi|^ 
one moment, and the next moment plunged bdiow, as if 
exhibiting how rich men are first elevated and then cast 
down. 

And the next moment that ship, shrilly laden with the 
cries of the merchants, biust md split asunder as if with 
the weight. And the ship being brdren, that merchant its 
owner fell into the sea, but floating through it on a plank he 
at last reached another vessel. But as Saktideva fell a large 
fish, qpening its mouth and neck, swallowed him without 
injuring any of his limbs. And as that fish was roaming at 
w^ in the midst of the sea it happened to pass near the 
island of Utsthala ; and by chance some servants of that 
king of the fishennen, Satyavrata, who were engaged in the 

^ Destiny often elevates the worthless, and hurls down men of worth.—— 
Clouston {Popular Tales and FidionSf voK i, p. 407) compares this sentiment 
with Defoe's scathing reply to Lord Haversham's Vindication of his Speech ; 

Fate makes footballs of men ; kicks some upstairs and some down ; some 
are advanced without honour, others suppressed without infamy; — some are 
raised without merit, some are crushed without crime; and no man knows, 
by the beginning of things, whether his course will issue in a peerage or a 
pillory." And these passages from the drama of Mfichchhakutika, or The 
Toy Cart (Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus): 

" Fate views the world 
A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle ; 

And sports with life as if it were a wheel 
That draws the limpid water from the well ; 

For some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want, and some are borne awhile aloft, 

' I And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe." 

O Fate ! thou sportest with the fortunes of mankind^ 

Like drops pf water trembUng on the lotus-leaf." 

* The usual story is that Indra cut off the wings of all except Maintka, 
the son bf ll^mavat by Mena. He took refuge in the sea. Here it is 
represented that mine escaped. So in i^aWriAort Alui Salaka, st 76 (Bombay 
edition). 
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pursuit ci small fish, came there and caught it. And those 
fishermen, jnroud of their prize, imniediately dragged it alcmg 
to show their king, for it was of enormous size. He too, out 
of curiosity, seeing that it was of such extraordinary si;%, 
ordered hk servants to cut it open; and when it was cut 
open Saktideva came out alive from its belly, having endured 
a second wonderful imprisonment in the womb.* Then the 

^ For Saktideva’s imprisonment in the belly of the Ssh cj’. Chapter LXXIV 
of this work; Indian Fairy Tales, by Miss Stokesy No. xiv; and Lucian's 
Vera Historia, Book I. In this tale the fish swallows a ship. The crew 
discover countries in the monster’s insidey establish a scientific frontier,” 

and pursue a policy of Annexation. In Chapter CXXllI of the Ocean of 

Story the huge fish appears twice: firstly in the ''Story of the Tw'o 
Princesses,” where it swallows a ship and all on board ; and secondly in the 
tale of " Ke^ta and Kandarpa,” where a woman is rescued from a fish’s belly. 
To the former of these Tawney adds a few further references. 

Similar incidents are found in the Hindi Bundelkhandi, where the hero 
Alhft is cut out from captivity in a fish’s inside (see Ind, Ant., vol. xiv, 
October 1885, p. 258). In some cases the flights of fancy of the story- 
teller fall little short of those indulged in by Lucian. In a Kasmir! tale 
(J, H. Knowles, " Pride Abased,” Ind. Aril., vol. xv, June 1886, p, 157) a king 
lives inside a fish for years, until he is finally rescued by a potter who is 
hacking at the stranded fish with an axe. Similarly in Miss Stokes’ tale 
"Loving Laill” lives twelve years in a rotita fish. All these stories appear 
to me to be merely examples of one of the numerous forms of exaggeration 
dear to Oriental story-tellers, and which comes in most handily as part of the 
hero’s adventures during his travels in a foreign land, or while on his search 
for a lost bride, magic article or what not. 

In the case of Sindbad, he is not swallowed by a fish, but lands with the 
crew on a huge fish’s back mistaken for an island. See Nights, Burton, vol. vi, 
p. 6 with note. Further references will be found in Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of Northern India, vol. ii, p. 254 ; and Cliauvin, op. cit., vii, p. 9, 
under " La Baleine.” 

Various explanations of . this legend have been offered, some rather 
fantastic like that of a certain American astronomer of the last century who 
saw the star-group " Cetus ” in the whale and the " moon passing through it 
in three days and nights ” in Jonah. There are, however, other cosmological 
interpretations deserving of more attention 4 We have already seen (pp. 8 1 -8S 
of this voluin.i) how widespread was the belief that at eclipses the luminaiy 
was swallowed or attacked by some monster, and it is quite understandable 
that the primitive mind might easily conceive of the sunset being caused by 
a huge fish swallowing the sun. But when we come to the Jonah legend, we 
find that the prophet was in the fish— -t.e. invisible to human eyes — for three 
days— *ihe period 4^ the moon's disappearance at the end of the month (see 
R. Campbell Thmnpson, SemUie Magk, pp. 53, 54). Jonah is the Hebrew 
VOL. It. M 
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fidi^lcini' Sa^avrata, wh^ he saw that young man otune 
out and bestow his Ide^ing o^ him, was astoniidued, and asked 
him : “ Who are you, and hohr did'this lot of dwelling in the 
heUy ol the iish befidl you ? What nuimui this exceedinidy 
shrange fate that you have severed t ” When Saktideva 
heard this he answered that ku% a£ the fish^men : “ I am 
a BiAhman of the name of Si^ideva from the city of 
Vardbamana; and I am bound to visit the City of Gtdd, 
and because I do not know where it is, I have for a long 
time wandered far over the earth ; then 1 gathered from a 
speech of Ihrghatapas’ that it was probably in an bland, 
so I set out to find Satyavrata the king of the fishermen, 
who lives in the isl^d of Utsthala, in order to learn its 
whereabouts, but on the way I suffered shipwre<d:, and so, 
having been whelmed in the sea and swallowed by a fish, 
I have been brought here now.” 

word for ** dove/* and| as Robertson Smith has pointed out (Religion of ike 
Semiiei^ quoting Al-Nadlm^ d94)| it was at Hanan, the city sacred to the 
moon<-god^ that the dove was not sacrificed. 

A fairly widely accepted interpretation of the Jonah legend^ however, is 
that it is a prophecy conveyed under a parable. There are several reasons 
given for the propagation of this view. In the first place, no reference of 
the supposed conversion of Nineveh by Jonah is mentioned by Isaiah, £zekiel| 
Hosea, or the other prophets, and no records of Jonah's visit to the city have 
been discovered. Jeremiah (li, 34) clearly shows the meaning of expressions 
similar to those found in the Jonah story. Here we read ; ** Nebuchadrezzar, 
the king of Babylon, hath devoured me, he hath crushed me, he hath made 
me an empty vessel, he hath swallowed me up like a dragon, he hath filled 
his belly with my delicates, he hath cast me out." See also Jeremiah 1, 17 ; 
1, 44; and Isaiah xxvii, 1. 

Other interpretations of the story have been advocated. W. Simpson 
(The Jonah Legend, London, 1899) considers that it is an initiatory legend 
showing death and subsequent resurrection, embodying the same principles 
as Christian baptism and the Brahraanic *'rite of the twice-bom." He points 
oat thai; Jonah (ii| 2) cried out from "heir* — i.e. "Hades/* "Sheol/* or the 
grave ^->^wkich shows that there was no real "fish** in the case, and that 
it isas^ on the contraiy, the dininatic action of a ceremony, with ivs symbolic 
aecessorien 

iFpr other interesting references see G. A. Smith, The Book of the Tweke 
JPrppAsis, 1899# Vo||. U, p> 5£4; Hans Schmitt, Jona, 1907 ; and T. K. Cheyne, 
" Jonahf^ JSwM^ vol* nv, pp4 498# 497. For a Polynesian and Dutch New 
Oalneh parallel of Jonah story see rotpootively Macculloch^ Childhood of 
p. 80, and fmer, WnlhJbore of ih Old Te^amenl, vol. iii, p. 



SAKTlBliVA MEETS A RELATION 

When Saktideva had said this, Salyavrata said to him : 
** I am in truth Satyavrata, and Ihiis is the very island you 
were se^dng ; but thou^ I have seen many isl^ds I have 
nev^ seen the.mty you desire to find, but I haye heard of it 
as situated in one of the distant islands.” Having said this, 
and pmvieiving that Saktideva was cast down, Satyavrata, out 
of for his guest, went on to say : “ Brihman, do 

not be despondent ; remain here this night, and to-morrow 
morning I will devise some expedient to enable you to attain 
your object.” The Brihman was thus consoled by the 
king, and sent off to a monastery of Brihmans, where guests 
were readily entertained. There Saktideva was supplied with 
food by a Brihman named Vishnudatta, an inmate of the 
monastery, and entered into conversation with him. And 
in the course of that conversation, being questioned by him, 
he told him in a few words his country, his family and his 
whole histoiy- When Vislmudatta heard that, he immedi- 
ately embraced him, and said in a voice indistinct from the 
syllable being choked with tears of joy : ‘‘ Bravo 1 you are 
the son of my maternal uncle and a fellow-countryman of 
mine. But I Icmg ago in my diUdhood left that country 
to come here. So stop here awhile, and soon the stream of 
merchants and pilots that ocnne here from other islands will 
accomplish your wish.” 

Having told him his descent in these words, Vislmudatta 
waited upon Saktideva with all becoming attentions. And 
Saktideva, forgetting the toil of the journey, obtained delight, 
for the meeting of a relati<m in a foreign land is like a fountain 
of nectar in the desert. And he considered that the accom- 
plishment of his object was near at hand, for good luck 
befalling one by the way indicates success in an under- 
taking. So he reclined at ni^t sleepless upon his bed, 
with his mind fixed upon tlm attaixunent of his desire, and 
Vislmudatca, who was by his side, in order to encourage and 
ddi|^t him at the same time, related to him the ftfilowing 
tale ; — 
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im 

29c. Aiokadatta and VijayadaUa * 

Fcmnerfy there was a great l^rfthnuui named G<mnda- 
sviinm, living on a great royal grant of hdid on the hanks 
of the Yamunft. And in the course of tim^ th^ were bom 
to that virtuous Brfihman two sons like himsdf, Aiokadatta 
and Vijayadatta. While they wo'e living there, there arose 
a terrible famine in tiiat land, and so Govindasvftmin said to 
his wife : “ This land is ruined by famine, and I cannot bear 
to behold the misery of my Mends and relations. For who 
gives anything to anybody ? So let us at any rate give away 
to our Mends and relations what little food we possess and 
leave this country. And let us go with our family to Benares 
to live there.” When he said t^ to his wife she consented, 
and he gave away his food and set out from that place with his 
wife, sons and servants. For men o£ noble soul cannot bear 
to witness the miseries of their relatives. And on the road he 
beheld a skull-bearing Saiva ascetic, white with ashes, and with 
matted hair, like the god Siva himself with his half-moon. 

The Brfihman approached that wise man with a bow, 
and out of love for his sons asked him about their destiny, 
whether it should be good or bad, and that Yo^ answmred 
him : The future destiny of your sons is auspicious, but you 
shall be separated, Brfihman, from this younger one, Vijaya- 
datta, and finally by the m^^t of the second, Aiiokadatta, 
you shall be. united to him.” Govindasvfimin, when that 
wise man said this to him, took leave of him and departed, 
overpowered with joy, grief and wonder ; and after reaching 
Bmares he qpent the day there in a temple of Durgft out- 
side the town, engaged in worshipping the goddess and such- 
like occupations. And in the evming he^encamped outside 
that temple under a tree with his family, in the company 
of pilgilms. who had come from other countries. And at 
n^t, while all were adeep^ wearied with their long journey. 
strkdted out on strewn leaves and sudt other beds as 
travelers have to put up with, his younger i|Bon Vijayadatta, 
who was awake, was suddenly seized with a cold ague fit ; 

* Cff. Qttmm't fifavAcR, No. 60; SicUiammske I^rekm, Not. S9 and 40, 
with Dv Kohlei'a oates: 
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tJiat itgue quidcly made him tremble, and eaiiaed his hair to 
stand on end, as if it had been the fear of his approatdung 
separatum ftrom his relations. And opinessed with the cold 
he woke up his father, and said to him : A teniUe ague 
afflicts me here now, father, so bring fuel and light me a fire 
to ke^ off the cold ; in no other way can I obtain relief or 
get through the night.” When Govindasvftmin heard him 
say this, he was distressed at his suffering, and said to lum : 
“ Whence can I procure fire now, my son ? ” Th^ his son 
said : ” Why, surdy we can see a fire burning near us on this 
side, and it is very large, so why should I not go there and 
warm my body ? So take me by the hand, for 1 have a 
shivering fit, and lead me there.” Thus entreated by his son, 
the Brahman went on to say ; “ This is a cemetery,* and the 
fire is that of a funeral pyre, so how can you go to a place 
terrible from the presence of goblins and other spirits, for 
yijityadaita Y®** ** child ? ” When the brave Vijaya- 

hictmes a datta heard that speech of his affectionate father 

liskthiua jjg laughed, and said in his confidence : ” What 

can the wretched goblins and other evil ones do to me ? 
Am I a weakling? So take me there without fear.” When 
he said this so persistently, his father led him there, and the 
boy warming his body approached the pyre, which seemed to 
bear on itself the presiding deity of the R&kshasas * in visible 
form, with the smoke of the flames for dishevelled hair, devour- 
ing the flesh of men. The boy at once encouraged his father * 

^ If such a word can be applied to a place where bodies are bamt, 

The usual expression is buming^ground/' or ^ buminjg^ghA^" — 

^ See Vol. I, pp. S05. When .Hepemiiif tkp enter^ 

Lank& in the form of a eat^ to reconnoitre, he saw that the lUkshasas who 
slept in the house were of every shape and form. Some of them disgusted 
the eye, while some were beautiful to look on. Some had long arms and 
frightful shapes ; some were very fat and some were very lean ; some were 
dwarf and some were prodigiously tall. Some had . only one eye, and 
others had only one ear. Some had monstrous bellies, hanging breasts, long 
projecting teeth, and crooked thighs ; whilst others were exceedingly beauti^ 
iul to behold and clothed in great splendour. Some had the heads of serpents^ 
some the heads of asses, some of horses, and some of elephants.** For further 
details isee Crooke, op. cU., vol. i, pp. iS4^S50. — N.M.r. 

* SanMvasya, the reading of a MS, in the Sanskrit College, would perlmps 
give a' better sense. 
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and ftiked him what the totmd thing was that he saw inside 
the pjnte. And his father, standing at his side, answered 
hiiA : ** This, my son, is the skull of a man whieh is burning 
in 

Thm the boy in his recklessness struck the skull with a 
{deoe of wood lighted at the top and clove it. The brains 
iqXRit^ up from it and entered his mouth, like the initiation 
into the practices of the R&kshasas, bestowed upon him by 
the funeral flame. And by tasting them that boy became 
a R&kshasa,^ with hair standing on end, with sword that he 

^ Although at sight the disgusting method by Which Vijayadatta 
becomes a lUkshasa may appear merely fantastic and revolting, the idea is 
based on practices which enter into the Tantric rites of the S&kta worshippers 
of in one of her various forms, as Kali, Durga, Chftmu^d^, etc« Apart 
from the cannibalism and human sacrifices connected with this worship, we 
find similar and even more loathsome practices among the Aghori caste, who 
are not even extinct to-day (see p. pOa^). Members of this caste eat the 
most disgusting things imaginable, including putrid corpses, human and animal 
excretions, etc. 

As Crooke points out (*' Aghori,” Hastings* Ency. ReL Eth., voL i, p. 212), 
these vile practices may perhaps be accounted for by similar ones which 
existed, and in some eases do still exist, among wizards and medicine-men 
of savage tribes. The idea at the root of such practices is that the unusual 
and filthy food thus consumed enhances the spiritual exaltation of the eater. 
1 consider it is really the same principle as we saw (p. II 7) existed in the 
minds of people who perform rites in a state of nudity. 

The following examples of eating disgusting food for magical reasons have 
been collected by Crooke {op, ciL, p. 212): According to Haddon {Report 
Cambridge Exped., vol. v, p. 321), at Mabuiag in Torres Straits, the Maidelaig, 
or sorcerer, *^made a practice of eating anything that was disgusting and 
revolting in character, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, not only during 
the course of instruction, but 'subsequently, whenever about to perform a 
special act of sorcery. For instance, they were said frequently to eat flesh 
of corpses, or -to mix the juices of corpses with their food. One effect of this 
diet was to make them *wild * so that they did not care for anyone, and all 
aVectiozf^ temporarily ceased for relatives, wife and children ; and on being 
angfred by any of them, they would not hesitate to commit murder.” In 
parts of lAelanesia, according to Codrington, Mono, or spiritual x.x<iltation, is 
gained ^eating human flesh; and in this way people obtain the power of 
tecomii^ vampires, the ghost of the corpse which was eaten entering into 
fHendl^ reietions with the eater {Jaum. 4ntk JmL, voL x, p. 305 ; Melaneeians, 
p* £22), In Central .Africa, according to Macdonald, witches and wizards feed 
on hotttilil fiesh, and anyone tasting a morsel of such food becomes himself a 
wisard {Jstim. Anik Imt, vol. xxii, p. 107). Among nearly all the Bantu negro 
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httd drawn from the flame, terrible with projecting tusks : 
so he seiaed the skull and, drinking the brains from it, he 
lidked it with tongue res Jessly quivering like the flames of 
frre that clung to the bone. Then he flung aside the skull, 
and lifting his sword he attempted to slay his ownt father 
Gk>vindasyfimin. But at that moment a voice came out 
from the cemetery : “ Kap&lasphota,^ thou god, thou oughtest 
not to slay thy father. Come here.” When the boy heard 
that, having obtained the title of KapS.lasphota and become 
a Rakshasa, he let his father alone land disappeared; and 
his father departed, exclaiming aloud : ” Alas, my son ! 
Alas, my virtuous son 1 Alas, Vijayadatta ! ” And he re- 
turned to the temple of Durgi.^ and in the morning he told 
his wife and his eldest son A^kadatta what had taken place. 
Then that unfortunate man together with them suffered 
an attack of the fire of grief, terrible like the falling of 
lightnii^ from a cloud, so that the other people who were 
sojourning in Benares, and had come to visit the shrine of 
the goddess, came up to him and sympathised heartily with 
his sorrow. 

In the meanwhile a great merchant, who had come to 
worship the goddess, named Samadradatta, beheld Govinda- 
sva.min in that state. The good man approached him and 
comforted him, and immediately took him and his family 
home to his own house. And there he provided him with a 

races there is a lingering suspicion that the sorcerer, or person desiring to 
become a sorcerer, is a corpse-eater, a ghoul who digs up the bodies of dead 
persons to eat them, either from a morbid taste, or in the belief that this 
action will invest him with magical powers. In Uganda, as well as in many 
parts of Bantu Africa, there is believed to exist a secret society of such ghouls, 
who assemble at midnight for the purpose of disinterring and eating corpses. 
People cursed with this morbid taste are in Uganda called basezi (Johnston, 
Uganda, vol, ii, pp. 578, 692 et, seq.). 

Stories similar to those in the present work are still told in India {Panjab 
Notes and Qjteries, vol. ii, p. 75 ; Steel and Temple's Wide-Av:ake Stories, p. 418). 
Even at the present day the 0^1 magicians in Malabar are said to eat filth as 
a means of acquiring power (Fawcett, Bulletin of the Madras Museum, vol. iii, 

p. 811). 

For further details reference should be made to Bourke, Scatahgic Bites 
of all Nations, see especially ch. xliil, under Witciicraft/' etc. — 

1 /.e. skull-cleaver." 
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b«.th fund other Itixuries, tax this is the innate tendency of l^e 
great, to have mercy upon the vrretched. Govindasv&min 
also and his wife recovered their self-command, having 
heard ^ t^e speech of the great Saiva ascetic, hoping to be 
reunited to their son. And thenceforth he lived in that cily 
of Benares, in the house of that rich merchant, having been 
asked by him to do so. And there his other son Aiokadatta 
grew up to be a young man, and after studying the sciences 
learnt boxing and wrestling. And gradually he attained 
such eminence in these arts that he was not surpassed by 
any champion on the earth. And once on a time there was 
a great gathering of wrestlers at an idol procession,^ and a 
great and famous wrestler came from the Deocan. He con- 
quered all the other wrestlers of the King of Benares, who 
was called PratS.pamukuta, before his eyes. Then the king 
had A^okadatta quickly summoned from the house of that 
excellent merchant, and ordered him to contend with that 
wrestler. That wrestler began the combat by catching the 
arm of Aiokadatta with his hand, but A^okadatta seized 
his arm and hurled him to the ground. Then the field of 
combat, as it were, pleased, applauded the victor with the 
resounding noise produced by the fall of that champion 
wrestler. And the king being gratified, loaded Aiokadatta 
with jewels, and having seen his might, he made him his 
own personal attendant. So he became a favourite of the 
king’s, and in time attained great prosperity, for to one who 
possesses heroic qualities a king who appreciates merit is a 
perfect treasure-house. 

Once on a time that king went on the fourteenth day 
of Hie month away from his capital, to worship the god Siva 
in a splendid temple in a distant town. After he had paid 
TheCaS . ^ devotions, he was returning by night near 
fro^ the the cemetery wh^ he heard this utterance issue 

FuneraiP^e . “Q King, the d^cf magistrate out of 

private malice prodaimdl that I deserved death, and it is 

^ Perhapi we ought to read mrifv& for £ruivlk^ ^^remembering,'’ '' calling 
to mind.** 

* Barnett {OMm Xbum, p. 16) tranilates simply religious festival.'* 
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now the therd day since I was impaled, and even now my 
life will net leave my bod^, though I am innocent, so I am 
escceedini^y thirsty. O King, order water to be given me.’' 
When the king hefod it, out of pity he said to his personal 
attendant Aiiokadatta : Send that man . some water.” 
Then A^kadatta said : “ Who would go there at night ? 
So I had better go myself.” Accordingly he took the water 
and set off. 

After the king had proceeded on his way to his capital, 
the hero entered that cemetery, the interior of which was 
difficult to penetmte, as it was filled with dense darkness 
within; in it there were awful evening oblations offered 
with the human flesh scattered about by the jackals ; in 
places the cemetery was lighted up by the flaming beacons 
of the blazing funeral pyres, and in it the VetSlas made 
terrible music with the clapping of their hands, so that it 
seemed as if it were the palace of black night.^ Then he 
cried aloud : *‘ Who asked the king for water ? ” And he 
heard from one quarter an answer : “ I asked for it. ” Follow- 
ing the voice he went to a funeral pyre near, and beheld a 
man impaled on the top of a stake, and underneath it he saw 
a woman that he had never seen before, weeping, adorned 
with beautiful ornaments, lovely in every limb — like the 
night adorned with the rays of the moon, now that the moon 
itself had set, its splendom having waned in the dark fort- 
night, come to worship the funeral pyre.* He asked the 
woman : “ Who are you, mother,* and why are you standing 
weeping here ? ” She answered him : “ I am the ill-fated 

^ Barnett {op, dt, p. 17) translates while the tuneless hand-clapping of 
goblins rang out ; it was like black Night's own palace." — n.m.p. 

* The passage is not clear. Speyer (op. cit, p. 105) points out that the 
difficulty vanishes when we read citSrohUpa of the D. text instead of cUUrcBya 
in Bfockhaus. The wife, who sits down on the earth near her impaled husband, 
is duly compared to a night of the dark half of the month, at the time when 
the moon has set ; both, in fact, are preparing to ascend the pyre that is to 
consume their husband-— the woman after the death of the tortured man, and 
Night in the glow of the approaching dawn. — n.m.p. 

* As the lady was young and beautiful, this mode of address may seem 
strange, but it is an assurance that the speaker ha« no designs on the other's 
chastity. It corresponds with the Arabic ♦‘Yft Ummf!" — "O my mother!" 
See Nighis (Burton, vol. vili, p. 87). — n.m.p. 
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wife of him Who is here impaled, imd I mn Waiting here with 
the fim int^tmn of ascending the funend p^ witii him. 
And I am waiting some time for his life to leave his body, 
for it is the tiiird day of his impalement his Ineath 

does not depart. And he often asks for jthat water which I 
Imve brought here, but 1 cannot reach his mouth, my Mend, 
as the stake is high.” When he heard that speech of hers, the 
mighty hero said to her : “ But here is water in my hand sent 
to him by the king, so place your foot on my back and lift it 
to his mouth, for the mere touching of another man in sore need 
does not disgrace a woman.” When she heard that, she con- 
sented, and, taking the water, she climbed up so as to plant her 
two feet on the back of A^okadatta, who bent down at the foot 
of the stake. Soon after, as drops of blood unexpectedly began 
to fall upon the earth and on his back, the hero lifted up his face 
and looked. Then he saw that woman cutting off slice after 
slice of that impaled man’s flesh with a knife and eating it.^ 

Then, perceiving that she was some horrible demon,* he 

^ So in Laum GoiiEenbacb's Smlianmhe MHrchm, p. 66, a lovely woman 
opens with a knife the veins of the sleeping prince and drinks his blood. See 
also Veckenstedt’s Wendische Sagen, p. 354. Ralston in his Russian Folk^Tales, 
p. 1 7> compares this part of the storj with a Russian story called ^'The Friend” 
(Afanasief, vi^ No. 66).— -The incident in our text found its way into the 
story of Brave Seventee Bai/* Frere*s Old Deccan Days, pp. 27> 28. The 
best-known story of people digging up corpses and eating them occurs in 
the ** Histoiy of Sidi Nu’uman/' Nights (Burton, Snpp., vol. iii, pp. 825-336). 
A very similar tale is current at Palena, in the Abnizai, and is g^ven in vol. hi 
of the Archipio per lo studio deUe Tradizioni Popolari (Palermo, 1882), p. 222. 
An important abstract was given by £. Sidney Hartland to W. S. Clouston, 
who printed it on pp. 585-586 of the same volume of the Nights as given above. 
In this case (as in that of Sidi Nu'uman) the attention of the husband is 
drawn to his wife's behaviour as she cannot eat anything when at home and 
merely picks a few grains of rice with a large pin.” Her suspicious husband 
follows her one night to the burial-ground, where she meets with certain 
femide companions, who open a grave and feast on a newly buried corpse. 
When mi tlte next day the husband shows he is no longer in ignorance of 
his wife's strange pastime, he is immediately turned into a dog by litr magic. 

Other references will be found m Cro^e, Popular Folk-Lore of Northern 
India, yoL il, pp^ l68, l69; Chauvin, op. cit,, vii, p. 199; and Maccutlodb, 
The CkUdhoai of FicUm, ch. x. — n.h.p. 

* One Is tmnpled to read vikriidm for vUcritim, but vikrili is translated by 
the Peterphnrg 1eid<^grapiiers as Gespefisterseheinung. VikritUm would mean 
transformed into a RftkshMl. 
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dragged her down in a rage, and toc^ hold of her foot with 
its tinkling anklets in order to dash her to pieces, on tiie 
eartii. She for her part’ dragged away from him that foot, 
and hy her deluding power quickly flew up mto the heaVoi 
and became invisible. And the jewelled anklet, which had 
fallen from her. foot while she was dragging it away, re- 
mained in one of Aiokadatta’s hands. Thai he, r^ectii^ 
that she had disappeared after showing herself mild at first, 
and evil-working in the middle, and at the end horror- 
striking by assuming a terrible form, like association with 
wicked men, and seeing that heavenly anklet in his hand, 
was astonished, grieved and delighted at the same time; 
and then he left that cemetery, taking the anklet with him, 
and went to his own house, and in the morning, after bathing, 
to the palace of the king. 

And when the king said, “ Did you give the water to the 
man who was impaled ? ” he said he had done so, and gave 
him that anklet ; and when the king of his own accord asked 
him where it came from, he told that, king his wonderful 
and terrible night adventure. And then the king, perceiving 
that his courage was superior to that of all men, though he 
was before pleased with his other excellent qualities, was 
now more exceedingly delighted ; and he took that anklet 
in his joy and gave it with his own hand to the queen, and 
described to her the way in which he had obtained it. And-' 
she, hearing the story and beholding that beavenly-jewelled 
anklet, rejoiced in her heart and was continually engaged in 
extolling A^kadatta. Then the king said to her : “ Queen, 
in birth, in learning, in truthfulness and beauty Aioka- 
datta is great among the great ; and I think it would be a 
good thing if he were to become the husband of our lovely 
daughter Madanalekhfi ; in a bridegroom these qualities are 
to be looked for, not fortune that vamdies in a momrat, so , I 
will give my daughter to this excellent hero.” 

When she heard that speech of her husband’s, that quejen 
approving the proposal said: ‘’It is quite fitting, for tihe 
youth wfll be an appropriate match for her, and her heart 
has been captivated by liim, for she saw him in a sprin^^ 
garden, and for some da 3 rs her mind has been in a state (xt 
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v»aajtpy m>4 ^ neither bear? oor sees. I teard of it fhan 
hear oonfidaiam *>^0^ is|>ehdiiig an anxious night, towards 
morak^ 1 ^ asleep, and I remember I was thus addres^ 
AMMtdaUa *“‘®® heavenly woman in a c|Feam : ‘ My diild, 
thou must not give this thy daufi^ter\Mada^ekh& 
t^King’i to anyone but Aiokadatta, for she is his. wife 
acquired by bim in a former birth.’ And when 
1 heard it I woke up, and in the morning I went myself on 
the strength of that dream and consoled my daughter. And 
now my husband has of his own accord proposed the marriage 
to me. Let her, therefore, be united to him, as a sprix^- 
creeper to its stalk.” * When the king’s beloved wife said 
this to him, he was pleased, and he made festal rejoicings, 
and summoning Aiokadatta gave that dau^ter to him. 
And the union of those two, the daughter of the king, 
and the son of the great Brfihman, was such that each 
enhanced the other’s glory, like the union of prosperity and 
modesty. 

And once upon a time the queen said to the king, with 
r^erence to the anklet brou^t by Aiokadatta : “ My 
huSbnnd, this anklet by itself does not look well» so let 
another be made like it.” When the king heard that, he 
gave an mder to the goldsmiths and other craftsmen of the 
kind, to make a second anklet like that. But they, after 
examining it, said: **It is impossible, O king, to make 
another like it, for the work is heavenly, not human. There 
are not many jewels of this kind upon the earth, so let another 
be sought for where this was obtained.” When the king and 
the queen heard this, they were despondent, and A^okadatta, 
who was there, on seeii^ that, immediately said : ” 1 myself 
will Inring you a fellow to that anklet.” And having made 
thii pKpuse be could n<^ give up the {nroject on which he 
was reeved, although ^ king, terri^ at his temerity, 
endeavoured to duuuade him out of affection. 

And ^ddng the anklet he went again on the fcmrteenth 

^ ladioB. kkeWiTk; slwajrb eauip>res tbe union of fantbund and wife to the 
steeper W.n tyee. ntis it, Moreoveir, found in the D. test, which 

i«adc See Sptftr, op. eiL, p. 105. Barnett (GoUeo Towm, 

p . IS) hwnidrtea "at a cUndtiiig plaAt of spring witii its tree.” — n.m.p. 
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nij^t ol the black fortnight to the cemetery where he had 
first obtained it ; and after he had entered that cemetery 
which was full of R&ksHasas as it was of trees, besmirched 
with the copious smoke of the funeral pyres, and with men 
hanging firom their trunks^ which were wei|^ed down and 
surrounded with nooses, he did not at first see that woman 
that he had seen before, but he thought of an admirable 
device for obtaining that bracdet, which was nothing else 
than the selling of human flesh.* So he pulled down a corpse 
from the noose by which it was suspended on the tree, and 
he wandered about in the cemetery, crying aloud : ** Human 
flesh for sale, buy, buy I ” * And immediately a woman 
called to him from a distance, saying : “ Courageous man, 
bring the human flesh and come along with me.” When 
he heard that, he advanced, following that woman, and 
beheld at no great distance under a tree a lady of heavenly 
appearance, surrounded with women, sitting on a throne, 
glittering with jewelled ornaments, whom he would never 
have expected to find in such a place, any more than to find 
a lotus in a desert. . 

And having been led up by that woman, he approached 
the lady seated as has been described,' and said : “ Here I 
am ; 1 sell human flesh ; buy, buy ! ” And then the lady of 
Heobtaint heavenly appearance said to him: ” Courageous 
the second hero, for what price will you sell the flesh ? ” 
Anklet Then the hero, the corpse hanging over i his 
shoulder and back, said to her, showing her at the same t^e 
that single jewelled anklet which was in hb hand : ** I will 
give thb flesh to whoever wiU give me a second anklet like 
thb one ; if you have got a second like it, take the fles^i.” 
When she heard that, she said to him : ” I have a second like 
it, for thb very single anklet was taken by you from me. I 
am that very woman who was seen by you near the impaled 
man, but you do not reco^be me now, because I have 

^ Skandka when applied to the R&kthasas means shoulder.** 

^ Literally/^ great flesh.*' Great** seems to gilre the id^ of unlawfulness, 
as in the Greek ipyoK 

* This resembles the T^tric lite described in the M&latl MsdhmiUn See 
note at the end of this chapter. — N.M.r. 
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assumed another dhape. So what is the use of flesh ? If 
you do wfai^ I tell you, I will give you my second «ddet, 
whicfa matches the one in your haiid.” T^en (die said this 
to the hero, he consented,, and said : ** 1 will immediately do 
whatever you say.” 

Then she tdid him hier whole desire horn the beginning : 
“ There is, good sir, a city named Trighapta on a peak of 
the HimSlayas. In it there lived a heroic prince of the R&k- 
shasas named Lambajihva.^ I am his wife, Vidyuchchhikh& 
by name, and I can change my form at will. And as fate 
would have it, that husband of mine, after the birth of my 
daughter, was slain in battle fighting in front of the King 
KapSlasphota ; then that king being pleased gave me his 
own city, and I have lived with my daughter in great comfort 
on its proceeds up to the present time. And that daughter 
of mine has by this time grown up to firesh womanhood, and 
I have great anxiety in my mind as to how to obtain for her 
a brave husband. Then being here on the fourteenth night 
of the lunar fortnight, and seeing you coming along this way 
with the king, 1 thought : ‘ This good-looking youth is a hero 
and a fit match for my daughter, so why should I not devise 
some stratagem for obtaink^ him ? ’ Thus I determined, 
and imitatii^ the voice of an impaled person, I asked for 
water, and brought you into the middle 'of that cemetery 
by a tri(^. And there I exhibited' my 4clusive power in 
assuming a false shape and other chuacteristics, and, saying 
what was false, I imposed upon you there, though only for 
a mmnent. And 1 artfully l^t one of my anklets there to 
attract you again, like a binding chain to draw you, and then 
I came away. And to-day I have obtained you by that 
very^ ccqiedient ; so come to my house, marry my daughto: 
and teeidye the other anklet.” , 

When ^ RAkshasI said this to him, the hero consented, 
and by means of her magic power he went with her through 
the air to h^ c|ty. Anfl he saw that dty built of gold on a 
pedc of the BmaiAlayas, like the orb of the sun fix^ in one 
spot, being weikiy with the toil of wandcaring through the 
heavens. *T1 m^ mamied that daughter of the Piiaoe of 
the BBtahasas, name VidyulprabhA, like the success of his 
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own daring incarnate in bodily forai. And Afokadatta dwelt 
with that loved ont some time in that city, ehjosrihg gieat 
comfort by means of his mother-in-law’s weal^. Then he 
said to his mother-in-law : “ Give me that anklet, for 1 must 
now go to the city c£ Benares, for I myself Icmg ago promised 
the king that 1 would bring a second anldet, that would vie 
with the first <me so distinguished for its unparalleled beauty.” 
The mother-in-law gave him that second anklet of hers and 
in addition a golden lotus.* 

Then he left that city with the anklet and the lotus, 
after promising to return, and his mother-in-law by the 
power of her magic knowledge carried him once more 
And reiurnt through the air to the cemetery. And then she 
tnfeiy to stopped imder the tree and said to him : “ I always 

the Palace c^ne here on the fourteenth night of the black 
fortnight, and whenever you come here on that* night 
you will find me here under the banyan-tree.” When 
Afokadatta heard this, he agreed to come there on that 
night, and took leave of that Rfikshasi. and went first to* 
his father’s house. And just as he was Maddening by his 
unexpected arrival his parents, who were grieved by such an 
absence of his, whidi doubled their grief for their separation 
from their younger son, the king, his father-in-law, who had 
heard of his arrival, came in. The king indulged in a long 
outburst of joy, embracing him who bent before him, with 
limbs the hairs of which stood on end like thorns, as if terified 
at toudiing one so daring.* 

Then Afokadatta entered with him the palace of the 
king, like joy incarnate in bodily form ; and he gave to the 
king those two anklets matched together, which, so to speak 
praised his valour with their tinkling; and he bestowed on 
that king the beautiful golden lotus, as it were the lotus 
with whidi the presiding Fortune of the Rfikshasas’ treasure 
plays, tcm firom her hand. Then being questioned out of 
curiosity by the king and queen he tdd the story of his 

^ Cf, the ^Men rose in Gael, MHrchen dtr Magjjfareny p. 44. 

^ Reading for UumSn, 

* Somadeva no doabt means the hairs on the king’s body stood on 
end with joy .-—-See Vol. I, p. 1 
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which pouiwd nectar into their The king then 
exdaimed : Is guttering glory, which aatemadies tl^ mind 
by the description of wondei^ exploitii, evear obtained 
without a man’s bringing himself to die^y boldness ? ” 
Thus the king sp<dce on that occasion, and he and the 
queen, who had obtmned the pair anklets^ considered tiieir 
object in life attained, now that they had sudi a son-in-law. 
And then that palace, resoimding with festal instruments, 
appeared as if it were chanting the virtues of Aiokadatts. 

And on the next day the king dedicated the golden lotus 
in a temple made by himself, placing it upon a beautiful 
silver vessel ; and the two together, the vessel and the lotus, 
glemned white and red like the glory of the king and the 
mi|^t ^ of Aiokadatta, And beholding them thus, the king, 
a devout woish^^er of Siva, with eyes expanded with joy, 
spoke inspired with the rapture of adoration : “ Ah ! this 
lofty vessel appears, with this lotus upon it, like Siva white 
with ashes, with his auburn matted locks. If I had a second 
golden lotus like it I would place it in this second silver 
veasd.” When Adokadatta heard this speech of the king’s, 
he said: “I, King, wiU bring you a second golden lotus.” 
When the lung heard that, he answered him: “ I have no 
need of another lotus ; a truce to your temerity ! ” 

Then as days went on, A^c^adatta being desirous of 
bringing a golden lotus, the fourteenth day of the black 
fortnight returned; and that evening the sun, the golden 
lotus of the sky-lake, went to the mountain of setting, as if 
cNit of fear, knowing his desire for a golden lotus ; and when 
the shades of night, brown as smoke, began inunediately to 
spread everywhere like Rftkshasas, proud of having swallowed 
the. red clouds oi evening as if they woe raw flesh, and the 
modlh of nigh^ like that of an awful goblin began to yawn, 
shinii^ and terrible as tomdfo, fiiU of flidcering fl^es,* 
Aioksdatta of h» oim accord left the palace where the 
princess was ade^,, and a^w went to that cemetery. 
There he bdbdd at the foot 4^ that banyan-tree his mother- 

* to osnoiu of Hindu rhetorio f lory U alwayt white. 

* hi>u {ii»ul«]goUin(IUU»haal). Tliese creuturei have 
ffevy'^oottUif. 
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khlaw the RakshasI, who had again cwne, and who received 
him with a courteous welcome ; and with her the youth 
wiait again to her home, ihe peak of the Hhn&layas, where 
his wife was anxiously awaiting him. And after he had 
remained stnne time with his wife he said to his mother- 
in-law : ** Give me a second golden lotus frcun somewhere or 
other.*’ When she heard that, she said to him : “ Whence 
can I procure another golden lotus ? But there is a lake 
here bdonging to our King KapSlasphota, where golden 
lotuses of this kind grow on all sides. From that lake he 
fflve that <me lotus to my husband as a token of affection.” 
S^hen she said this, he answered her : “ Then take me to 
that lake in order that I may myself take a golden lotus from 
it.” She' then attempted to dissuade him, saying : ” It is 
impossible ; for the lake is guarded by terrible Rfikshasas ” ; 
but neverthdess he would not desist from his importunity. 
Then at last his mother-in-law was with much difficulty 
induced to take him there, and he beheld from afar that 
heavenly lake on the plateau of a lofty mountain, covered 
with dense and tail-stalked lotuses of gleaming gold, as' if 
fr<»n continually facing the sun’s rays they had drunk them 
in, and so become interpenetrated with them. 

So he went there and began to gather the lotuses ; and 
while be was thus engaged the terrible RSkshasas who 
guarded it endeavoured to prevent him from doing so. 
jiSokttd^Uto And being armed he killed some of them, but 

meeuku the Others fled and told their King Kap&las- 

phota,^ and when that King of the R&kshasas 
heard o£ it he was enraged, and came there himself, and saw 
AAflcadatta with the lotuses he had carried off. And in his 
astmiiidunent he exclaimed as he recognised bis brother: 
” What 1 is this my brother AAikadatta come here ? ” Then 
he flung away his weapon, and, with his eyes washed with 
tears of joy, he quickly ran and fdl at his feet, and said 
to him: am 'Vijayadatta, your younger brother; we are 

both the 8(AS of that exeunt BrShinim Govindasvftmin. 
And by the appointment of destiny I became a R&kshaSa 
such as you see, and have continued sudb for this long time ; 

^ CSt Sieilitmueke JCbrdtm, eolleeted by Lann Oonxenbach, vol. 1, p. ifiO, 

WHft A. 0 
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and 1 am called Kapfilasphota from my cleaving the dEiill 
on the funeral pyre. But now from seeing you 1 have re* 
membfflred my former Brfthman nature, a^ that Rftkshasa 
nature of mine, that dpuded my mind with delusion, has 
left me.** When Vijayadatta said this, Aiokadatta embraced 
him, and, so to speak, washed with copious tears of his 
body defiled by the RSkshasa nature. And while he was 
thus engaged there descended from heaven by divine ccmi* 
mand the spiritual guide of the Vidyfidharas, named Kau^ika. 
And he, approaching these two brothers, said : ** You and 
your family are all Vidyadharao, who have been reduced to 
this state by a curse, and now the curse of all of you has 
terminated. So receive these sciences, which belong to you, 
and which you must share with your relations. And return 
to your own proper dwelling, taking with you your relations.** 
Having said this, the spiritual guide, after bestowing the 
sciences on them, ascended to heaven. 

And they, having become Vidyfidharas, awoke from their 
long dream and went through the air to that peak of the 
Himalayas, taking with them the golden lotuses ; and there 
A^kadatta repaired to his wife, the daughter of the King 
of the Rakshasas, and then her curse came to an end and 
she became a Vidyadhari. And those two brothers went in 
a moment with that fair-eyed one to Benares, travelling 
through the air. And there they visited their parents, who 
were scorched with the fire of separation, and refreshed 
them by pouring upon them the revivifying nectar of their 
own appearance. And those two, who, without changing the 
body, had gone through such wonderful transformations, 
produced joy not only in their parents, but in the peofde 
at large. And when Vijayadatta’s father, after so long a 
sepualiop,. folded him in a close embrace, he filled not only 
hb arms, Wt also hb desim. 

Then the King Frat&pamukuta, the fath^’n-law of 
AA)kadfttta, heairbig of it, came there in high delight ; ana 
ASolradntta, being ^dly received by the king, entered with 
hb i^felntions th^ king’s palace, in which hb bdloved was 
anxiously awsdting jfim, and which was in a state of festal 
rejoicing. And ]» gave many golden lotusra to that king. 
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and the king was delighted at getting more than he had 
asked for. Then Vljayadatta’s father Govindasv&min, full 
of wonder and curiosity, said to him in the presence of all : 
“ Tell me, my son, what sort of adventures you had after you 
had become a Rftkshasa in the cemetery during the night.” 

Then Vijayadatta said to him : “ My father, when in 
my reckless frivolity I had cloven the burning skull on the 
funeral pyre, as fate would have it, I immediately, as you 
VijmadaUa became a Rakshasa by its brains having 

relate* hit entered my mouth, being bewildered with delu- 
Adoenture* Then I was Summoned by the other Rik- 

shasas, who gave me the name of Kap&lasphota, and I joined 
them. And then I was led by them to their sovereign, 
the King of the RSkshasas, and he, when he saw me, was 
pleased with me and appointed me commander-in-chief. 
And once on a time that King of the Rakshasas went, in his 
infatuation, to attack the Gandhsn*vas, and was there slain in 
battle by his foes. And then his subjects accepted my rule, 
so I dwelt in his city and ruled those RAkshasas ; and while 
I was there I suddenly beheld that elder brother of mine, 
Aiokadatta, who had come for golden lotuses, and the sight 
of him put a stop to that RAkshasa nature in me. What 
follows, how we were released from the power of the curse, 
and thereby recovered our sciences,* all this my elder brother 
will relate to you.” 

When Vijayadatta had told this story, A^kadatta began 
to tell his from the beginning : “ Long ago we were VidyS- 
dharas, and from the heaven we beheld the daughters of 
the hermits bathing in the Ganges near the hermitage of 
Gfilava,* and then we fell suddenly in love with them, and 
they returned our affection; Fcdl this took place in secret, 
but their relations, 1 who possessed heavenly insight, found 
it out and cursed 'iis in their anger : ‘ May you two wicked 
ones be born both of you to a mortal woman, and then 
you shall be separated in a marvellous manner, but when the 
second of you shall behold the first arrived in a distant land, 

^ Magical sciences^ in virtue of which they weve VidyAdharas or science- 
holders. 

^ A son or pupil of Vi^vamitra. 
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inaocesaible to man, and shall irec<^[nise him, then you shall 
have your magic knowledge restored to you by the spiritual 
jpfecepti^ of the Vidyftdharas, and you shall again become 
iVidyfidharas, released from the ctuse and reuiuted to your 
fH«ads.* Having been cursed in this way by those hermits, 
we were both bom here in this land, and you kUow the whole 
story of jour separation ; and now by going to the city of the 
King of the RSkshasas, by virtue of my mother->in-law’s 
magic power, to fetch thev^plden lotuses I have foimd this 
younger brother of mine. , J|nd in that very place we ob- 
tained the sciences ^ fromf our preceptor Prajnaptikauiiika, 
and suddenly becoming VidyS,dharas we have quickly arrived 
here.” Thus Atokadatta spoke, and then that hero of vari- 
ous adventures, delighted at having escaped the dar Tm i»sa 
of the curse, bestowed on his parents and his beloved, the 
daughter of the king, his wonderful sciences of many kinds, 
so that their minds were suddenly awakened and they became 
Vidy&dharas. 

Then the happy hero took leave of the king, and with his 
brother, his parents and his two wives flew up and quickly 
reached through the air the palace of his emperor. There he 
beheld him, and received his orders, and so did his brother, 
and he bore henceforth the name of Atokavega, and his 
brother of Vijayavega. And both the brothers, having be- 
come noble Vidy9dhara youths, went, accompanied by their 
relations, to the Splendid mountain luimed GovindakUta* 
which now became their home. And Fratapamukuta, the 
King of Benares, overpowered by wonder, placed one of the 

* Prajfiapti, “foreknowledge,” is one of the many “sciences” controlled 
by VidySdhsras, or “ holders of magic science." 

She (for the science is feminine) occurs ag^ain at the beginning of 
Chapter XJCX ; in the “ Story of AJankiravatl," Chapter LI ; and in the 
“Story* of ^^Uie Silent Couple,” Chapter CXI. In Chapter XLV the art is 
said to be founded on SSnkhya and Yoga and is described as “ the famous 
snperaaimral power, and tlie independence of knowledge, the dominion o. - 
matter tibat is characterised by lightness and other mystic properties.” 

Vashms other sdmiees . besides Pngfiapti occur in this work, tiius in 
Chapter XIVI the sdence called Mobani, "bewltdliing,” appears, and in 
Chafiter CVII It is Gmiat, “with three eyes, armed with a trident,” who 
pui^fyied the ehM’ l|«raes of jN^rShanadatU's army. See momnfield, 
Pne, tUmr. PMt, Sod, vol, M, 1917# pp- 
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goldm lotuses in the second ve^el in his temple, and offered 
to Sivn the other golden lotuses presented by Atokadatta, 
and, delisted with the honoiur of his connection, considered 
his family highly fortunate. 

29. Story of the Golden City 

“ Thus divine persons become incarnate for some reason, 
and are bom in this world of men, and possessing their 
native virtue and coinage, attain successes which it is hard 
to win. So I am persuaded that you, O sea of courage, are 
some portion of a divinity, and will attain success as you 
desire ; daring in achievements hard to accomplish even by 
the great, generally indicates a surpassingly excellent nature. 
Moreover, the Princess Kanakarekh&, whom you love, must 
surely be a heavenly being, otherwise being a mere child how 
could she desire a husband that has seen the Golden City ? ” 
Having heard in secret this long and interesting story from 
Vish^udatta, Saktideva, desiring in his heart to behold the 
Golden City, and supporting himself with resolute patience, 
managed to get through the night. 
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NOTE ON TANTRIC RITES IN THE MALATI MADHAV A 

Blutvi4>htlti,the great romantic dramatist of India^ ivho flourished towards 
the end of the seventh century^ has three plays attributed to him — the MsUUk 
MSSdhava, the MahB Vlra Charita, and the Vitara RStna ChariUt, 

It is in the first of these that we have such insight into the esoteric rites 
of Hinduism. The Tantric practices pictured here are so vivid and detailed 
that imagination must have been aided by a knowledge of actual fact. The 
goddess whose worship figures so largely in the play is Chamundfi^ * f^’nn of 
Durgfl. Among the Htes of the high priest is the sacrifice of a human virgin, 
and by means of sorcery Malail is led to the dread temple of the goddess. 

ne hero Mftdhava has decided, like Faust, to call the powers of evil 
to his aid in his winning of Mftlatl. Accordingly he prepares for the necessary 
Tantric rites by procuring human flesh as an offering — flesh which had been 
obtained not by the common method of cutting it from a man slain in battle, 
but, we are led to suppose, by more grim and sanguinary means. Chance 
takes M&dhava, with his offering of flesh, to the very temple where, little as 
he knows it, his beloved is bound and about to be offered up as a sacrifice to 
ChamundA 

The temple is situated in a burning-ground and as Madhava approaches 
the terrors of the place begin to have their effect on him. On hearing a 
noise behind he speaks as follows (the extracts given here are taken from 
Act V of the play, as "translated by H. H. Wilson; see his Theaire of the 
Hindus, vol. ii, 18«7) : — 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends ; the flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light. 

Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them round. Pale ghosts 
Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

Well, be it so. 1 seek, and roust address them. 

Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits. 

Who haunt this spot, 1 bring you flesh for sale. 

The flesh of man untouched by trenchant steel. 

And worthy your acceptance, {A great noise.) 

^ How, the noise 

High, slurill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative fills the charnel ground. 

Strange form like foxes flit along the sky ; 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 

The meteor bla^e ; or from their mouths that stretch 

From ear to ear thideset with numerous fangs, 

Or eyes or hoards or brow v the radiance streams. 
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And now I see the goblin hostt each stnlks. 

On legs like palm-trees^ a gaunt skeleton. 

Whose deshless bonco are bound by starting sinews. 

And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin : 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls — ^so in each mouth 
Wide-yawning rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue* 

They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf — and now they fly. 

(Pauses and looks round,) 

Race — dastardly as hideous — all is plunged 

In utter gloom. (ConsUering,) The river flows before me. 

The boundary of the funeral ground, that winds 
Through mouldering bones its interrupted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past, 

And rends its crumbling bank ; the wailing Owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud-moaning Jackal yells reply." 

Suddenly Mftdhava hears a voice and rushes off alarmed. 

Meanwhile the priest and priestess in the temple have dressed the luck- 
less Malatl as a victim and a ritual dance is being performed round her as she 
lies bound and terrified. The priest begins his incantations thus : 

Hail — hail — Chamunda, mighty goddess, hail ! 

I glorify thy sport, when in the dance, 

That fills the court of Siva with delight. 

Thy foot descending spurns the earthly Globe. 

Beneath the weight the broad-backed tortoise reels ; 

The egg of Brahma trembles at the shock ; 

And in a yawning chasm, that gapes like hell. 

The sevenfold main tumultuously rushes. 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy steps 
Swings to and fro — the whirling talons rend 
The crescent on thy brow — from the torn orb 
The trickling nectar falls, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life — 

Attendant spirits tremble and applaud. 

The mountain falls before thy powerful arms, 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands. 

Whilst from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames — 

As rolls thy awful head. 

The lowering eye that glows amidst thy brow 
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A fiery drcle designates^ that wimps 

The spheres within its terrible olrcumference : 

Whilst by the banner on thy dreMiftil staff*. 

High wared, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 

The three-eyed Cod exults in the embrace 
Of bis fair Spouse, as Gaurl sinks appalled 
By the distracting cries of countless fiends. 

Who shout thy praise. Oh, may such dance afford 
Whatever we need — whate'er may yield us happiness." 

While this is proceeding MOdhava enters unseen and slaying the priest 
releases M&latt 

There are many other striking episrdes in the play, but the above is 
sufficient to show the Tan trie basis of the scene described in pp. 198, 199 and 
205 of this volume. — n.m.p. 



pHAPTEB XXVI 
2^; Story of (he Gddeh CUy 

T he next morning, while Saktideva was dwellii^ in the 
monastery, in the island of Utsthala, Satyavrata, the 
king of the fishermen, came to him and said to him 
in accordance with the promise which he had made before : 
“BrShman, I haVe thought of a device for accomplishing 
your wish. There is a fair isle in the middle of the sea named 
Ratnakiitn* and in it there is a temple of the adorable Vis^pu 
founded by the Ocean, and on the twelfth day of the white 
fortnight of Ash&dha there is a festival there, with a procession, 
and people come there diligently from all the islands to offer 
worship. It is possible that someone there might know about 
the Golden City, so come let us go there, for that day is near.” 

When Satyavrata made this proposal, Saktideva con- 
sented gladly, and took with him the provisions for the 
journey furnished by Yishnudatta. Then he went on board 
the ship brought by Satyavrata, and quickly set out with him 
on the ocean-path ; and as he was going with Satyavrata on 
the home of marvels ^ in which the monsters resembled islands, 
he asked the king, who was steering the ship “ What is 
this’ enormous object which is seen in the sea far off in this 
direction, looking like a huge mountain equipped with wings 
rising at will out of the sea ? ” Then Satyavrata said : 
“ BrShman, this is a banyan-tree * ; underneath it they say 
that there is a gigantic whirlpool, the mouth of the submarine 
fire. And we must take care in passing this way to avoid that 
spot, for those who once enter that whirlpool never return 
aeain.’’ While Satyavrata was thus speaking, the ship began 
to be carried in that very direction by the force of the wind.* 

I.e. the Ocean. 

* C^, the iptvtis fMyat ^vXXoun in the Odiftvq, Bkwk XII, 103. 

* The metre of t^ line is incorrect. There is a superfluous sjrllable. 
Perhaps we ou^t to read ambmiegatu^ "by the current.”— ~The D. text 
shows Tawney’s guess was unite correct. — k.k.p. 
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Whoti Satyavrota saw this he a^in ^taid to Saidkleva: 
** Bxihixian* it is dear that the time of li^ destruction has 
XMTW arrived, for see, this ship suddc^ drifts* in that 
directioDL And now I cannot anyhow ||i(^mt it, so we are 
certain to be cast into that deep wllii%>ool, as into the 
mouUi of death, by the sea which drawfi ^ on as if it w^ 
mighty Fate, the result of our deeds. Ahd it grieves me not 
for myself; for whose body is continuing? But it grieves 
me to think that yotur desire has not bedi accomplished in 
Sj^ite of all your toils, so while I keep bdek this ship for a 
moment quickly climb on to the boughs this banyan-tree ; 
perhaps some expedient may present itself for saving the 
life of one of such noble form; for who can calculate the 
caprices of Fate or the waves of the sea ? *’ 

While the heroic Satyavrata was sajring this the ship drew 
near the tree ; at that moment Saktideva made a leap in his 
terror * and caught a broad branch of that marine banyan- 
tree,* but Satyavrata’s body and ship, Which he offered for 
another, were swept down into the whirlpool, and he entered 
the mouth of the submarine fire. But Saktideva, though he 
had escaped to the bough of that tree, wh|$h filled the regions 
with its branches, was full of despair,:V|ftnd iTCflected: 
have not beheld that Golden City, andfj aih perishing in 
ah uninhabited place; moreover, I have ij^n brought about 
the death of that king of the fishermen, rath», who can 
resist the awful Goddess of Destiny, that^er places her foot 
tqmn the h^ids of all men ? ” * While Brfthman youth 

was thus revedving thoughts suited to occusiem on the 

h ' 

^ I think we ought to read adkal^, downwards/^ 

* Brodchatu does injustiee to ^ktideva, who wasik^ eoWard in the greatest 
dahgeirs. iThe D. text reads mSdkmsah, << fearless/^ Wleik4 hf *tka sSdkvasiU* 

xii, 4aS : ' 

iy& vcTi fiuufjpkv iptv€hv 

^ yvkr4p(%, / 

— >^Sfa(iilafiy Sibd|n|4 safes himseIC hy bestriding .a ^tub which carried him 
undar the of a loftjr Island^ with trees overhangitif the tide. Thereupon 
Itatton^ vo). p. 7) I caught hold of g hmdi and by ita aid 
elatnha*bd im mi to the after coming nigh untb>death/^^^*M.p. 

^ dAX^ ipa aar* Kpdara lUudg xia^« lr. 99L 
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tronk of the tree the day came to m end. And in the even- 
ing he saw many enormo’is birds, of the nature of valtures, 
coming into that banyan-tree firom all quarters, filling the 
sides of heaven with their cries, and the wa^es of the sea, 
that was lashed by the wind of their broad wings, appeared 
as if running to meet them out of affection produced by 
long acquaintance. 

Then he, concealed by the dense leaves, overheard* the 
conversation of those birds perched in the branches, which 
was carried on in human language. One described some 
The CHy of distant island, another a mountain, another a 
Gold at lout distant regicm, as the place where he had gone to 
roam during the day, but an old bird among them said : 
“I went to-day to the Golden City to disport myself, and 
to-morrow morning I shall go there again to feed at my 
ease ; for what is the use of my taking a long and fatiguing 
journey ? ” Saktideva’s 'sorrow was removed by that speech 
of the bird’s, which resembled a sudden shower of nectar, 
and he thought to himself : “ Bravo 1 that city does exist, 
and now I have an instrument for reaching it— this gigantic 
bird, given me as a means of conveyance.” Thinking thus, 
Saktideva slowly advanced and hid himself among the back- 
feathers of that bird while it was asleep, and next morning, 
when the other birds went off in different directions, that 
vulture, exhibiting a strange partiality to the Brkhman like 
destiny,* carrying Saktideva on his back where he had climbed 
up, went immediately to the Golden City to feed again.* Then 

^ Hci‘c we have another example of the " overhearing ** motif. See VoL 
p. 488^1 and the note on p. 107 of this volnme. As stated in this latter 
reference^ 1 shall give further variants in a note in Vol. Ill, Chapter XXIX. 

— N.M.P. 

* Pakshapdia also means .'^flapping of wings.*' So there is probably a 
pun here. 

^ So in the Swedish tale, ''The Beautifitl Palace East of the Sun and 
rr^rth of the Earth," the phtenix carries the youth on his back to the 
palace. Cf the halcyon in Lucian’s Vera HUtoria, Book 11, 40 (see Fowleir’s 
translation, Oxford, 1905, vol. ii, p. l69)> whose nest is seven miles in eir<^ 
cumferenee, and whose egg is prol^bly the prototype of that , in the Arabim 
Nighii, Cf also the Gliicksvogel in Prym and Sodn, Sprisehe MUrtken, p. ^9# 
and the eagle which carries Chaucer in The Hmae of Fame^ 

—In the KalhUkotga (Tawney, pp. 29, 30) the hero Nagadatta dimbs up a 
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the bird ali|^hted in a garden, and SaJktideva got down from 
its back nnobserved and left it, but while he was roam* 
ing about thm he saw two womm engaged in gathering 
flowers ; he approadhed them slowly, who were astonished 
at his appearance, and he asked them : ** What place is this, 
good ladies, and who are you ? ” And they said to him : 
“ Friend, this is a city called the Golden City, a seat of the 
Vidyadharas, and in it there dwells a Vidyfidharl, named 
Chandraprabha, and know that we are the gardeners in her 
garden, and we are gathering these flowers for her.” Then 
the Brahman said ; “ Obtain for me an interview with your 
mistress here.” When they heard this, they consented, and 
the two women conducted the young man to the palace in 
their city. 

When he reached it, he saw that it was glittering with 
pillars of precious stones, and had walls of gold,^ as it were the 
very rendezvous of prosperity. And all the attendants, when 
they saw him arrived there, went and told Chandraprabha 
the marvellous tulings of the arrival of a mortal ; then she 
gave a command to the warder, and immediately had the 
Brahman brought into the palace and conducted into her 
presence. When he entered he beheld her there giving a feast 
to his eyes, like the creator’s ability to create marvels repre- 

banyan-tree and sounds gongs in order to scare away enormous bharunda birds^ 
whO| by the wind produced by the flapping of their wings, cause a stranded 
ship to continue on its course. In the same collection of Jain stories (pp. 1 64, 
165) Lalit&nga, having overheard a valuable secret from the conversation of 
two birds, crawled in among the feathers of one of the birds and lay there. 

At the hour of dawn they all went to the city of Champa. Lalitonga crept 
out of the bird's feathers, and entered the city." 

Our old friend Sindbad makes similar use of the rukh when stranded on a 
desert island, The great bird suddenly slighted on a great white dome, its 
eggi ^'and brooded over it with its wings covering it and its legs stretched 
out behind it on the ground, and in this posture it fell asleep, glory be to 
Him who sleepeth not ! When ! $aw this, 1 arose and, unwinding mv turband 
firodi my head, doubled it and twisted it into a rope, with which I girt 
middle and bound my waist fast to the legs of the rukJh saying in myself: 
' Peradventure, this b|M may carry me to a land of cities and inhabitants, and 
that will be bettef* than abfdiAg in this desert island * ’* {Nights, Burton, vol. vi, 
p. >7)* I have abeady (jiven (Vol* 1, pp, 103-105) full references to the 
Garu^ bird, rukk^ 

^ We should read 
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sented in bodlfy form. And she tose freon her jewdOed couch, 
while he was still far off, and h<moured him with a wdeenne 
herself, overpowered by beholdmg him. And when he had 
taken a seat she asked him : ** Auspicious sir, who are you 
that have come h@re in such guise, and how did you reach this 
land inaccessible- to men ? ” When Chandraprabh& in her 
curiosity ashed him this question, Saktideva told her his 
country and his birth and his name, and he related to her how 
he had come in order to obtain the Princess Kanakarekhfi as 
the reward of beholding the Golden City. 

When Chandraprabhft heard that, she thought a little and 
heaved a deep sigh, and said to Saktideva in private : ** Listen, 
I am about to tell you something, fortunate sir. There is in 
this land a king of the Vidyidharas named Saiiikhaud&,' and 
we four daughters were bom to him in due course ; 1 am the 
eldest, Chandraprabhft, and the next is Chandrarekh&, and 
the third is Saiiirekh&, and the fourth Sa£iprabh&. We 
gradually grew up to womanhood in our father’s house, and 
once upon a time those three sisters of mine went together tp 
the shore of the Ganges to bathe, while I was detained at home 
by illness ; then they began to play in the water, and in the 
insolence of youth they sprinklea with water a hermit named 
Agryatapas while he was in the stream. That hermit in his 
wrath cursed those girks, who had carried their merriment too 
far,^ saying : ‘ You wicked maidens, be bom all of you in 
the world of mortals.* When our father heard that, he went 
and pacified the great hermit, and the hermit told how the 
curse of each of them severally should end, and appointed to 
each of than in her mortal condition the power of remember- 
ing her former existence, supplemented with divine insight. 
Then, they having left their bodies and gone to the world 
of men, my father bestowed coi me this city, and in his 
grief went to the forest ; but while I was dwelling here the 
i^dw.M> Durgft informed me in a dream that a mortal should 
Income my husband. For this reason, though my father has 

^ It looka as if Tawney guessed at the more correct iMnirhandkkAk of the 
D. text^ whieh means ** oveivfnsisting/’ with excessive insiBtence ; the aHnir* 
of Broekhaus would mean feeling satlsikctioii/’ "coming into being/’ 
or "coming to completion/’ all of which are quite inappropriate here. — 
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recoBooiencied to many Vi<l 3 ^l^aTa suitors, I have rejected 
than ^ a:^ remained unmmried to this day. But now I 
am sul^ued by your wmiderful arrival and by your handsome 
loacm, and I give myself to you ; so I ivill go on the approach- 
ing fourteenth day of the lunar fortnight to the great moun- 
tain called Bisha^a to entreat my father for your sake, for 
all the most excellent Vidy&dharas assemble there frmn all 
quarters on that day to worship the god Siva, and my father 
comes there too, and after I have obtained his permission I 
will return here quickly ; than marry me. Now rise up.” 

Having said this, ChandraprabhA supplied Saktideva 
with various kinds of luxuries suited to VidySdharas, and 
while he remained there he was as much refreshed as one 
The Forbidden heated by a forest Conflagration would be by 
Terrace bathing in a lake of nectar. And when the 
fourteenth day had arrived ChandraprabhA said to him : 
“To-day I go to entreat my father’s permission to marry 
you, and all my attendants will go with me. But you must 
not be grieved at being left alone for two days ; moreover, 
while you remain alone in this palace, you must by no 
means ascend the middle terrace.” 

When ChandraprabhA had said this to that young BrAh- 
man she set out cm her journey, leaving her heart with him, 
and escorted on her way by his. And Saktideva, remaming 
there alone, wandered from one magniflcent part of the palace 
to another to delight his mind ; and then he felt a curiosity to 
know why toat daughter of the VidyAdhara had forbidden 
him to ascend the roof the palace, and so he ascended that 
middle terrace of the palace ; for men are generally inclined 
to do that which is forbidden. And when Im had ascended it 
he saw three concealed pavilions, and he ratered one of them, 
the 4^r of which was c^>en; and whoihe had entered it he 
a certaht irmnan^ cm a magdihc^ntiy jewelled scda, 
cm which ^aa i rnstt^^ j^ao^ whose hoiy iddden 
by a sheet. Bjpt i^en he lifted iq> the sheet and looked he 
bdield fyhig dc^ id that guise that beautifid maiden, the 
dsM^^lter ef Faieipaldtcto and whoi he saw her there 
he tlkaqi^ : it thb geest wonder 7 Is she .Sleeping 

fSeohl 71 ^ 1 ^ is ho awaking, or is it a conqilete 
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dehision <hi rdf ? That woman, for saka I hav% 
tcavdled to this l^ign land, is lying horn without bteath^ 
tiunigh she is aliv^vin my own country, and fdte stdl retains 
her beauty ummpc^red, so I may be certain that this is aU 
a magic show, wbl^ the creator for some reason or othm 
exhd>its to beguilb me.” 

Thinking thu% he proceeded to enter in succession those 
other two pavilions, and he beheld within them in the same 
way two other maidens. Then he went in his astonkhmmit 
out of the palace, and sitting down he remained looking at 
a very beautiful lake below it, and on its bank he behdd a 
horse with a jewdled saddle ; so he descended inunediaMy 
from where he was, and out of curiosity approached its sido ; 
and seeing that it had no rider on it, he tried to mount it, 
and that horse struck him with its heel and flung him into 
the lake. And after he had sunk beneath the surface of the 
lake he quickly rose up to his astonishment from the nuddle 
of a garden lake in his own city of Vardham&na ; and he saw 
himself suddenly standing in the water of a lake in his o^ 
native city, like the kumuda plants, miserable without tiie 
li^t of the moon.^ He reflected : ” How different is this city 

^ Or Chandraprabh&^ whose name means " light of the nioon«** The for- 
bidden chamber will at once remind the reader of Perranlt's La Bathe BIstif. 
The lake incident is exactly similar to one in Chapter LXXXl of this work 
and to that of Kandarpaketn in the HUopad^a, In Wirt Sikes’ BnUeh GahSms, 
p. 84, a draught from a forbidden well has the same effect. See Halston’s 
Rtutian Folk-Tales^ p. 99 * He refers to this story and gives many European 
equivalents. See also Veckenstedt*s Wendische Sagen^ p. 214, Many parallels 
will be found in the notes to Grimm’s Mdrckea, Nos. 3 and 46, to which 
Ralston refers in his exhaustive note. 

^The "forbidden chamber" molif has already been ably discussed by 

Sidney Hartland (''Hie Forbidden Chamber," Folk-Lore Journal, vol, iii, 1685, 
pp. 193*2^2), so that tiiere is no need to go into any great detail here. 
One of the closest aeeouhtis to that in our te{t occurs in the third Kalaiidar's 
tale {Nigkis, Burton, voL i, p. l60). In this story Ajib, son of Khasib, is 
eT«trusUMi with the keys of a palace containing forty chambers all of which 
he can open except one, and be is warned that if he does, he and his beloved 
will be separated for ever. However, as usual, coriosi^ overoomes Mm, and 
as soon as he opens the dqor a wonderful perfume meets his nose which Isa* 
mediately sen^ him into a faint After a time he recovers and 'nspeets thO 
room, which is lit with lamps of gold dlffu^ng a scent of musk and ambeigiii. 
" Presently," he says when relating the sloiy, " I espied a noUe steed, Usek 
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oi Vavdiamipft fi»m tiiat of tibe ! Alas ! 

ivlist is this :grest display of manreUomi^i^^ Alasl 
ill-lsted am wondarfUlly deceiv^iby seme stnuige 

pciw&t t or rathw, who oh tbu earth knoi^;|rl^t is the nature 
of destiny?” ISius r^eeting, Saktuififik rose fix»n the 
midst of the lalce, and went in a state of wondhir to his own 
father’s house. Ihere he made a fake ^presentation, giving 
as an excuse for his absence that he ha^ been himseif goin^ 
about with a drum, and being gladly wdeomed by his &ther 
he remained with his delisted relations ; and on the second 
day he went oubdde his house, and heard again those words 
being proclaimed in the city by beat of drum : ” Let who- 
ever, being a Brflhman or a E^atriya, has really seen the 
Golden City say so : the king will give him hk daughter 
and make him c^wn prince.” 

as the murks of night when murkiest, standing, ready saddled and bridled 
(and his saddle was of red gold) before two mangers, one of clear crystal 
wherein was husked sesame, and the other also of crystal containing water 
of the rose scented with musk. When I saw this I marvelled and said to 
myself, 'Doubtless in this animal must be some wondrous mystery*; and 
Satan coaened me, so I led him without the ]ialace and mounted him ; but 
he would not stir from his place. So I hammered his sides with my heels, 
but he moved not, and then I took the rein-whip and struck him withal. 
When be felt the blow, he neighed a neigh with a sound like deafening 
thunder, and opening a pair of wings (lew up with me in the firmament of 
heaven far beyond the eyesight of man. After a full hour of flight he 
descended and alighted on a terrace roof and shaking me off his back lashed 
me on the face with his tail and gouged out my left eye, causing it roll 
along my cheek. Then he flew away.” He then goes down from the 
terras and finds himself among the ten one-eyed youths who had met with 
similar adventures themselves, and through whom Ajib had originally started 
on his adventure. 

Eeference should be made to W. Kirby (who wrote some of the 
atmlognes in Burton^s edition of the Nighis, vol. x,and Supp., vol. vi), "The 
Foddd^ Deo^ of .the Tb^’^^nod and one Nights/* Journal^ vol. v, 

pp^ JPigphir Talu and FuAionif v6l. i^pp. 198-S05; ditto, 

Tkt BoA nf m, 174, 808, 809$ J. A. MtecuHoch, CW-ljorf 

FMea, V. X^aviil, cU., v, p. 808. The whole subject 

has SMU^ljr bei88 pCuiMlfl ' bjr JP. S«iatyves, Lei.Cqintet de PerrauU, 1'988, 
pp. 8i^r89$^ • feb ;l^^hog»phy. tiie hle&tificetioa of 

wta Sett fnd idtnwnkw the Ca^id see ^ A. Visetelljr, 

1908/ A. liu Sepi JTeiaiwel dp Barbe Bleu, 1909. 
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Tben Saktideya hearing that, having successfully aocom* 
plished the task, again v'ent and said to thc^ who were 
proclaiming this by beat of drum: “I Imve seen that 
city.” And they took him before that king, and the king, re- 
cognising him, supposed that he was again saying what was 
untrue, as he had done before. But he said : “ If I say what 
is false, and if I have not really seen that city, I desire now 
to be punished with death ; let the princess herself examine 
me.” When he said this, the king went and had his daughter 
summoned by his' servants. She, when she saw that BrSh- 
man, whom she had seen before, again said to the king : 
” My father, he will tell us some falsehood again.” Then 
Saktideva said to her : “ Princess, whether I speak truly or 
falsely, be pleased to explain this point which excites my 
curiosity. How is it that I saw you lying dead on a sofa 
in the Golden City and yet see you here alive ? ” 

When the Princess KanakarekhS, had been asked this 
question by Saktideva, and furnished with this token of 
his truth, she said in the presence of her father : “ It is 
true that this great-hearted one has seen that city, and iii 
a short time he will be my husband, when I return to dwell 
there. And there he will marry my other three Sisters ; 
and he will govern as king the VidySdharas in that city. 
But I must to-day enter my own body and that city, for 
I have been bom here in your house owing to the curse of a 
hermit, who moreover appointed that my curse should end 
in the following way : ‘ When you shall be wearing a hxunan 
form, a man, having beheld your body in. the Golden 
City, shall reveal the truth, then you shall be freed from 
your curse, and that man shall become your husband.’ And 
though I am in a human body I remember my origin, and I 
possess supernatural knowledge, so I will now depart to my 
own Vidyfidhara home, to a happy fortune,” Saying this, 
th»» piiucess left her l^y, and vanished, and a confused 
cry arose in the palace. 

And Saktideva, who had now lost both the maidens, 
thinking over the two beloved ones whom he had ^ined by 
various d^cnlt toils, and who yet were not gained, and 
not oqly grieved but blaming himself, with his desire not 
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king’s palaxse and in a motnent irent 
^ le^owing train of thoi'^^ht :*>■** Kanakarekbft said 
that I should attain .my desire ; so why do 1 de[^pQnd» for 
success depends upon courage ? I will go to the Golden 
Gity by tiie same path, and d^tiny vrill withumt doubt again 
{HTOvide me with a means of getting there.” 

Thus reflectmg, Saktideva set out from that city; for 
resolute men who have once undertaken a project do not turn 
back without accomplishing their object. And journeying 
ittktideva teu on, he again reached after a long time that city 
out agam named Vitankapura, situated on the shore of the 
sea. And there he saw the merchant coming to meet him, 
with whom he originally went to sea, and whose ship was 
wrecked there. He thought : ” Can this be Samudradatta, 
and how can he have escaped after falling into the sea ? 
But how can it be otherwise ? I myself am a strange illustra- 
tion of its possibility.” While he approached the merchant 
thinking thus, the merchant recognised him, and embraced 
him in his delight; and he took him to his own house 
and after entertaining him asked him: “When the ship 
foundered, how did you escape from the sea ? ” 

Saktideva then told him his whole history, how, after 
being swallowed by a fish, he first reached the island of 
Utsthala ; and then he asked the good merchant in his turn : 
“ Tell me also how you escaped from the sea.” Then the mer- 
chant said : “ After I fell into the sea that time, I remained 
floating for three days supported on a plank. Then a ship 
suddenly csme that way, and I, crying out, was descried by 
those in her, and taken on board her. And when I got on 
board I saw my own father, who had gone to a distant island 
long before, and was now retumii^ after a long absence. My 
fisthipr, vrben he saw me, recogmsed me, and embracing me 
ask^ my story with tears, and I told it him as follows 
* My fatfatr, yoii had been away few a long time and not 
letumed, and jM> I set about trading mysdf, thinking it was 
my pnaper emidoymrait ; then on my way to a distent island 
Http and 1 was plunged in the sea^ and you 

ibupd When 1 had said this to 

my miked me reproachfully : ’ Why do you run 
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such risks ? For I possess wealth, my son, wad 1 am en- 
gaged in acquiring it ; see, I have broU£^t you bade this diip 
full of gold.’ Thus spoke my father, to me, ^d ramforting 
me, took me home in that very ship to my own dwelling in 
Vitankapura.” 

When Saktideva had heard this account hrom the mer- 
chant, and had rested that night, he said to him on the 
next day : “ Great merchant, I must once more go to the 
island of Utsthala, so tell me ho^ I can get there now.” 
The merchant said to him . “ Some agents of mine are 
preparing to go there to-day, so go on board the ship, and 
set out with them.” Thereupon the BrShman set out with 
the merchant’s agents to go to that island of Utsthala, and 
by chance the sons of the king of the fishermen saw him 
there, and when they were near him they recognised him, 
and said : “ BrShman, you went with our father to search 
here and there ^ for the Golden City, and how is it that 
you have come back here to-day alone ? ” Then Saktideva 
.said: “Your father, wh^ out at sea, fell into the mouth 
of the submarine fire, his ship having been dragged down 
by the current.” When those sons of the fisher-king heard 
that, they were angry, and said to their servants : “ Bind 
this wicked man, for he has murdered our father. Other- 
Andtuu could it have happened that, when 

strange two men Were in the same ship, one should have 
Adventures fallen into the mouth of the submarine fire and 
the other escaped it ? So we must to-morrow morning 
sacrifice our father’s murderer in front of the goddess Durg&, 
treating him as a victim.” Having said this to their ser- 
vants, those sons of the fisher-king bound Saktideva, and 
took him off to the awful temple of Durg&, the belly of which 
was enlarged, as if it contini^y swallowed many lives, and 
which was like the mouth of Death devouring tamdla wi^ 
pr'j‘!..ling teeth.* 

Th^ Saktideva remained bound during the night, in 

^ Broekbaus* iatah disturbs the sense. The D. text renders the passage 
cmvann Uas tadH, '^at that time you w^ent . . — n.m.p. 

* Fnllowing the D. text> Speyer (up. p. 105) would translate^ whose 
rows of teeth are adorned with bells." — 
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of his life, and he thus {nrayed to the goddess Duigft : 
**AdcH»ble <me, gi»n^ of boons; thou didst deliver the 
world with thy form, which was like the orb of the rising sUn, 
ap{)iearing as if it Wl 4^unk its fill of the blood gushing 
freOly from the throat of the giaAt Rum * ; therefore deliver 
me, thy constant votary, who have come a long distance out 
of desire to obtain my beloved, but am now fallen without 
caxise into the power of my enemies.” Thus he prayed to 
the goddess, and with difficulty went off to sleep; and in 
the night he saw a woman come out of the inner cell of the 
temple ; that woman of heavenly beauty came up to him, and 
said in a compassionate manner : “ Do not fear, Saktideva, 
no harm shall happen to you. The sons of that fisher-king 
have a sister named Yindumatl ; that maiden shall see you 
in the morning and claim you for a husband, and you must 
agree to that ; she will bring »bout your deliverance : and 
she is not of the fisher caste : for she is a celestial female 
degraded in consequence of a curse.” When he heard this 
he woke up, and in the morning that fisher-maiden came to 
the temple, a shower of nectar to his eyes. And announcing 
herself, she came up to him and said in her eagerness : “ I 
will have you released from this prison, therefore do what 
I desire. For I have refused all these suitors approved of by 
my brothers, but the moment I saw you, love arose in my 
soul; therefore marry me.” When Vindumati, the daughter 
of the fisher-king, said this to him, Saktideva, remember- 
ing his dream, accepted her proposal gladly ; she procured 
his release, and he married that fair one, whose wish was 
gratified by her brothers receiving- the command to do so 
firom DurgS, in a dream. And he lived there with that 
heavenly creature that had assumed a hiunan form, obtained 
solely by his merits in a former life, as if with happy 
CNnccess. 

And one day, he was standing upon the roof his 
palace, be saw a Cha^^lfila coming along with a load of cow’s 
flesh, and he smd to his belovjed : ** Loqk, slender one I how 
carb evil-do# eat the flew of cows, those animate that 

* Tlie OdMnut denSiiM cn- giants. Rum was a DSnava slain 

'hf DurgS. ydf -ii pp. Iflp-SOOj— 
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are the object of veneration^ to the three worlds? ” Then 
Vindnmatl, hearing that, jaid to her husband : “ The wicked* 
ness of this act is inconceivable; what can we; say in pallia- 
tion of it ? I have been bom in this race of &hermen for a 
very small offence owing to the might of cows, but what can 
atone for this man’s sin ? ” When she said this, Saktideva 
said to her : “ That is wonderftil. Tell me, my beloved, 
who are you, and how came you to be bom in a family of 
fishermen ? ” When he asked this with much importunity, 
she said to him ; “ I will tetl you, though it is a secret, if you 
promise to do what I ask you.” He affirmed with an oath : 
“ Yes, I- will do what you ask me.” 

She then told him first what she desired him to do : 
“ In this island you will soon marry another wife, and she, 
my husband, will soon become pregnant, and in the eighth 
The Strange month of her pregnancy you must cut her open 
Bargain and take out the child,* and you must feel no 
compunction about it.”. Thus she said, and he was aston- 
ished, exclaiming : “ What can this mean ? ” And he was 
full of horror ; but that daughter of the fisher-king went 
on to say ; “ This request of mine you must perform for a 

^ For details of the cow-worship of the Hindus see the note at the end 
of this chapter. — n.m.p. 

- Once again this extraordinary act is not merely the product of the 
story-teller’s fertile iniagination> but is founded on fact Risley {Tribe* and 
Castes of Bengal, vol. i, p. 94) states that among the BhandAris of Bengal^ when 
a pregnant woman dies before delivery, her body is cut open and the child 
taken out^ both corpses being buried in the same grave. J. S. Campbell 
{Notes OH the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 18bJ) tells us that in 
Bombay, when a woman dies in pregnancy, her corpse, after being bathed 
and decked with flowers and ornaments, is carried to the burning-ground. 
There her husband sprinkles abater on her body from the points of a wisp of 
the sacred darbha grass and repeats holy verses. Then he cuts her right side 
with a sharp weapon and takes out the child. Should it be aRve, it is taken 
home and cared for ; should it be dead, it is then and thm buried. The 
hw!. ai the side of the empse is tilled with curds and butter, covered with 
cotton threads, and then the usual rite of cremation is carried out« 

For further details on foeticide and abortion reference should be made 
to Havelock Ellis, Studies in the PrycAokigy qf Sex, voL vi, pp. 605-6 lit; 
Westermarck, The Origin and Det^elopment of the Moral Ideas (itnd edition, 1912), 
cb. xvii ; and A. £. Crawley, Foeticide," Hastings* Eney, ReL Etk, vol. vi, 
pp. 54-57, all of which contain full bibliographical references.— n.M.P. 
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eertftiii mnogi. Now hear who I am, and how 1 came to 
be hatn in a fiunily of flibenneri. Long ago in a former 
birtii I wdb^a certoin Vidy&dharl, and now I have fallen into 
the W(^d ^kf mai in consequence of a curse. For wh«) I 
was a Yidyftdhail I bit asunder some strings with my teeth 
and fisstened them to lyres, and it is owing to that that 1 
have been born here in the house of a fisherman. So, if sudhi 
a degradation is brought about by touching the mouth with 
toe dry sinew of a cow, much more terrible must be the 
results of eating cow’s flesh ! ” While she was saying this, 
one of her brothers rushed in in a state of perturbation and 
said to Saktideva : ** Rise up! an enormous boar has appeared 
from somewhere or other, and after slaying innumerable 
persons is coming this way in its pride, towards us.” When 
Saktideva heard that, he descended from his palace, and 
mounting a horse, spear in hand,^ he galloped to meet the 
boar, and struck it the moment he saw it ; but when the hero 
attacked him the bcMir fled, and managed, though wounded, 
to enter a cavern ; and Saktideva entered tha*e in piursuit 
of him, and immediately beheld a great garden shrubbery 
with k house. And when he was there he beheld a maiden 
of v^ wonderfril beauty, coming in a state of agitation to 
meet him, as if it were the goddess of the wood advancing to 
receive him out of love. 

And he asked her : “ Auspicious lady, who are you, and 
why are you perturbed ? ” Hearing that, the lovely one thus 
answered him: ** There is a king of the name of Chan^- 
inkrama, lord d the southern region. I am his dau^to^, 
auspicious sir, a maiden named VindurekhA. But a wicked 
IHdtya, with flaming eyes, carri^ me off by treachery from 
my lather's house to'day and brought me here. And he, 
des^|in| flesh, assumed the form of a boar, and sallied out ; 
jbut'^^itolle he was stfll hungry he was pierced with a spear 
lo>day by some heto; uad as soon as he was pierced he 
efune hr h<hk and di^. And I rushed out and escaped 
wltotMit btoig by him." Then Saktideva said to 

hesr: '* Then why aU this perturbation? For 1 slew that 

a ITSi'I IkAH^katto for &aktidevo, os we reed in fL ISla 

tlMt w bos* wa voi^dod with a 
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boar with a spear, princess.” Then ^e said, “ Tell who 
you are,” and he answer^ her, ” I am a BrSh^aan named 
Saktideim.” Then she said to him, ” You must fccordingly 
HtmaMa become my husband,” and the hc^o consenting 
FindtirMa went out of the caverr. with har. And when he 
arrived at home he told it to his wife Vindumat!, and with 
her consent he married that Princess Yindurekhfi.. So, while 
Saktideva was living there with his two wives, one of his 
wives, VindurekhS., became pregnant ; and in the eighth 
month of her pregnancy, the first wife Vindumat! came up 
to him of her own accord and said to him : “ Hero, remember 
what you promised me ; this is the eighth month of the 
pregnancy of your second wife ; so go and cut her open and 
bring the child here, for you cannot act contrary to your own 
word honour.” When she said this to Saktideva, he was 
bewildered by affection and compassion ; but being bound 
by his promise he remained for a short time unable to give 
an answer ; at last he departed in a state of agitation and 
went to VindurekhS. ; and she seeing him come with troubled 
air said to him : ” Husband, why are you despondent to^ 
day? Surely I know: you have been commissioned by 
Vindumat! to take out the child with which I am pregnant ; 
and that you must certainly do, for there is a certain 
object in view, and there is no cruelty in it, so do not feel 
compassion ; in proof of it hear the following story of 
Devadatta : 


29d. DevadaUa the Gambler 

Long ago there lived in the city of Kambuka a Brfihman 
named Haridatta ; and the son of that auspicious man, 
who was named Devadatta, though he studied in his boy- 
hood, vras, as a young man, exclusively addicted to the vice 
of gaming. As he lost his elothes and everything by 
gmubling,* he was not able to return to his father’s house, so 

^ Th6 Itidian been m inveterate gambler from the earliest times. 
In a fiimous of the S4) a gambler tells of the fatal fasei* 

naticm the dice have had for him^ and the omisequent min and slavery^ whieh 
was one of 4lie dnal conditions of the debtor. Details of the play referred to are 
not described^ but scattered allusions seem to show that four, and sometimes 
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he entered once on a time an ^pty temple. And there he 
saw alone a great ascetic, named JMapfida, who had attained 
many objects by magic, and he was muttering speUs in a 
corner. So he went up to him slowly and bowed before him, 
and the ascetic, abandoning his habit of not speaking to any- 
one, greeted him with a welcome ; and after he had remained 
there a moment, the ascetic, seeing his trouble, asked him 

five dice were used, and the aim of the gambler was to throw a number 
which should be a multiple of four (see Litders, Das IVurfelspiel itn alien 
Indkn; Caland, Zet/. d. deutsck, morg, Ges,; vol. Ixii^ p. 1^23 et seq, ; and Keith, 
Jonm, Rotf* As, Soc,, 1 908, p. 823 et seq,). 

Cheating at play appears in the Rig^Feda as one of the most frequent of 
crimes, and the word for ** gamester,'* kitava, came to mean cheat ** in classical 
Sanskrit. 

In the MaMbhSrata the vice of gambling is often mentioned. The Kura 
prince schemed to bverthrow the Pandus by gambling, and the well-known 
episode of Nala and Damayantl (iii, 59-61) shows the extent to which it was 
carried. 

The theme also occurs in the Mfichchhakaiika, where there is a vivid 
description of a gambler's quarrel in Act II. See also the story of “ Nala and 
Davadantr* (Tawney, Kathdkoga, p. 201, etc.). 

Crooke gives some interesting details in the last of his mass of valuable 
papers, '^The Divall, the Lamp Festival of the Hindus,** Folk-Lore, vol. xxxiv, 
1923, pp. 287, 288. The Nepalese are inveterate gamblers, and a tale is told 
of a man who cut off his left hand and put it down under a cloth as his stake. 
When he won he insisted on his opponent cutting off his hand, or else 
restoring all bis winnings (D. Wright, History of Nepal, p. 39). In Kashmir 
nearly all classes gamble at the Divali under the belief that winning will 
bring them luck during the coming year (F. Drew, The Jwnmoo and Kashmir 
Territories^ p. 72; but see W. R. Lawrence, 7'he P'' alley of Kashmir, p. 266). 
In the Deccan, at the Divall, men and women play chess till midnight in the 
hope that the g^'/.dess Pirvatl will bring them cartloads of ^treasure {Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. xviii, part i, p. 251). At their chief festival held in March by 
the Shans of Upper Burma gambling is permitted to Burmese, Shans and 
Chineife, but not to natives of India. The gambling booths are put up to 
auction, and even the Pongyi priests may be seen gambling in the lines of 
huta|»,|i^ide the gambling enclosure (Sir J. G. Scott, J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer 
Vfper Burma and the Shan States, Part II, vol. i, p. 229). In the PanjAb, 
success in gambling at the Div&li is believed to bring good luck. 
genttetnen gamble only with their wives, so that, whoever wins, they lose 
nc^Jhing. TtMors |»lay to find out whether the next year will be lucky or 
not If 0 wins he speculates freely, but if he loses he confines himself 

to safe ordhtary l^^ess {Pmjah Notes cad Queries, vol. ii, p. 152). 

Fof ibrtlier d|^i)s see X L Patpn, Gambling/* Hastings* Eney, Bel Eth,, 
yoL vi^ Pi the i^ereotes there given.^K,M.p. 
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the cttiise, and he told him of his afBiction produced by the 
loss of hk wealth, whicl^ had been dissipat^ in gambling. 
Then the ascetic said to l^vadatta : Ify <^d, there is nbt 
wealth enough in the whole wmrld to satisfy gamblers ; but 
if you desire to escape from youv calamity, do what I tell 
you, for I have made preparations to attain the rank of a 
Vidy&dhara; so help me to accomplish this, O man of 
fortunate destiny,^ you have only to obey my orders and 
then your calamities will be at an end.” When the ascetic 
said this to him, Devadatta promised to obey him, and 
immediately took up his residence with him. 

And the next day the ascetic went into a comer of the 
cemetery and performed worship by night under a banyan- 
tree, and offered rice boiled in milk, and flung portions of the 
oblation towards the four cardinal poii^, after worshipping 
them, and said to the Br&hman, who was in attendance on him i 
“ You must worship here in this style every day, and say : 

* Vidyutprabh&, accept this worship.’ And then I am certain 
that we shall both attain our ends.” Having said this, :the 
ascetic went with him to his own house. Then Devadatta, 
consenting, went every day and duly performed worship at 
tlw foot of that tree, according to his instructions. And one 
day, at the end of his worship, the tree suddenly clave open, 
and a heavenly nymph came out of it before his eyes, and said : 
“ My,g6bd sir, my mistress summons you to come to her.” 
And then she introduced him into the middle of that tree. 
When he entered it he beheld a heavenly palace made of 
jewels, and a beautifhl lady vrithin it reclinn.^ upon a sofa. 
And he immediately thou^t : This may be the success of 
our ento^nrise incarnate in bodily form ” ; but while he was 
t hink i ng thus that beautifrd lady, receiving him gracioudy, 
rose with limbs on which the omiunimts rang as if to welctnne 
him, and seated him on her own sofa. And she said to him : 

lI1"jtrious sfr, I am the maiden daughter of a king of the 
Yiflcshas, named Ratnavarsha, and I un known by the name 
of Vidyutprabh& ; mid i^is great ascetid JilapAda was ian- 
dcavouring to gain my favour ; to him I will give Ihie attahi- 
ment his ends, but you are the IcHid of my Se. as ymi 
^ ^ ^ Literally^ iiMviiig auspicious marks. 
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see my affection, many me.*' Whra she said this, Devadatta 
ccmsented^ and did so. And he remained these some time, 
but when she became pregnant he went to the great ascetic 
with the intentum ai returning, and in a state tenor he 
told him all that had hi'ppened, and the ascetic, desiring 
his own success^ said to him : My good sir, you have acted 
quite rightly, but go and cut open that Yak^I and, taking 
out the embryo, bring it quicMy here.” The ascetic said 
this to him, and then reminded him of his previous promise ; 
and being dismissed by him, the Brfihman returned to his 
beloved, and while he stood there despondent with reflecting 
on what he had to do the Yakshi Vidyutprabhft of her own 
accord said to him : “ My husband, why are you cast down ? 
I know Jfiiapada has ordered you to cut me open, so cut me 
open and take out this child, and if you reflise I will do it 
myself, for there is ah. object in it.” Though she said this to 
him, the Brfihman could not bring himself to do it ; then she 
cut herself open and took out the child and flung it down 
before him, and said : ** Take this, which will enable him who 
consumes it to obtain the rank of a Vidyfidhara. But I, 
though properly a Yidyftdhari, have been bom as a Yakshi 
owing to a curse, and this is the appointed end of my curse, 
stirange as it is, for I remember my former existence. Now 
I depart to my proper home, but we two shall meet again 
in that place.” Saying this, Vidyutprabhfi. vanished from his 
eyes. And Devadatta took the child with sorrowful mind 
and went to that ascetic Jfilapfida and gave it to him, as that 
which would ensure the success of his incfmtations ; fenr good 
men do not even in calamity give way to selfishness. 

The great ascetic divided the child’s flesh, and sent 
* Devadatta to the wood to worship Durgfi in her terrific form. 
And whw Ihe Brfihman came back after preseuting an 
oblatioxC'vl^ saw l^t the ascetic had made away with all the 
fleshi 4nd while he said, “ What 1 have you consumed it 
all ? *' the treacherous Jfilapfida, havmg become a Vidyfir 
dhara* as<Nmded to heaven. When he had flown up, whh 
sword blue as the skyi admned with necklace and toaedet, 
Devadatta reflbetad . “ Alas, how I have been deceived by 
th» evfl’minded one l Ch, rath^, on whom does not exces> 
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sive cmnpUance ' entail misfortune ? So how can 1 revenge 
myself on him for this ill :vum, and how can 1 reach him who 
has become a Vidyftdhara ? Well ! I have no other resource 
in this matter excqpt propitiating a Vet&la.” After he had 
made up his mind to do this, he went at nis^t to the cemetery. 
'Hiere he summoned at the foot of a tree a Vet&la into the 
body of a man, and after worshipping him he made an 
oblation of human flesh to him. And as that Vetftla was 
not satisfied, and would not wait for him to bring mmre, he 
prepared to cut off his own flesh to gratify him. And 
immediately that VetSla said to that brave man : “ I am 
pleased with this courage of yours ; do not act reck- 
lessly. So, my good sir, what desire have you for me to 
accomplish for you ? ” When the VetSla said this the hero 
answered him ; “ Take me to the dwelling-place of the 
VidySdharas, where is the ascetic JSlapSda, who deceives 
those that repose confidence in him, in order that I may 
punish him.” The VetSla consented, and placing him on his 
shoulder, carried him through the air in a moment to the 
dwelling of the VidySdharas. And there he saw JSlapSda in 
a palace, seated on a jewelled throne, elated at being a king 
among the VidySdharas, endeavouring by various speeches 
to induce that VidyutprabhS,* who had obtained the rank of 
a VidySdhari, to marry him. in spite of her reluctance. And 
the moment that the young msn saw this he attacked him, 
with the help of the VetSla, being to the eyes of the delighted 
VidyutprabhS what the moon, the repository of nectar, is 
to the partridges.* And JSlapSda beholding him suddenly 
arrived in this way, dropped his sword in his fright, and fell 
from his throne on the floor. But Devadatta, thou^ he had 
obtained his sword, did not slay him ; for Ibe great-hearted 
feel pity even for their enemies when they are terrified. 

And when the VetSla wanted to kill him, he dissuaded 
hi«r«, .md said : Of what use will it be to us to kiU this mis^ 
able heretic ? So take him and place him in his own house 

^ The D. text reads excessive uprightAess.*’ See Speyer, op. cd., p. 107. 

* 1 read VidyniprMdm for f^ufySdkarim, But perhaps it is annecessaij, 

* The Chakora is said to subsist upon moonbeams. 
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,«4i^ ; it is better that this willed, sfcttll-beariiig ascetic 
shcsild rmain there.” At the vay motnent that Devadatta 
was sayi:^ this the goddess Dur|^ deSx^ded from heaven 
append to him* and said to him #ho bent before her : 
** My son, I am satisfied vith thee now, on account of this 
incompatable courage of thine; so I give thee on the spot 
the ra^ of King of the Vidyftdharas.” Having said this, she 
bestowed the magic sciences * on him and immediately dis- 
appeared. And the Vetftla immediately took JSiap&da, whose 
splendour fell from him, and placed him on earth (wicked- 
ness does not long ensure success) ; and Devadatta, accom- 
panied by Vidyu1prabh&, having obtained that sovereignty 
of the Vidy&dharas, flourished in his kingdeun. 


29 . Story of the Golden City 


Having told this story to her husband Saktideva, the 
softly speaking Vindurekh& again said to him with eager- 
Jaess : ” Such necessities do arise, so cut out this child of 
mine as Yindumatl told you, without remorse.” When 
Vindurekhk said this, Saktideva was afraid of doing wrong, 
but a voice sounded from heaven at this juncture : ” O 
Slitlc^devA, take out this child without fear, and seize it by 
the iiedc with ybur hand, then it will turn into a sword.” 

tl^ divine voice, he cut her open, and quickly 
tiid^ oiit the child he seized it by the throat with his hand ; 
aod. no sooner did he seize it than it became a sword in hU 
haiui ; like th.; long hair of Good Fortune seized by him with 
an kidding grasp.' 

Iben timt Brihman quickly became a VidySdhara, and 
"i^^K^tqrdtchA that moment dmppeared,* And when he saw 
tl^ W wiint, as ]he was, to his second wife Yindumati and 
^'whe^ story, ^e jiaid to him : ** My lord, we 
aiu jdmn slsjU^ the daugh^rs of a long of the Yidy&dL'"^ 


1 S9 W " iiMgle-k|ioirtedf(»4ioldCT^^^ 

'* ttiS 1^: watt wIm teumtah, iiwteMl ef Braeltiuiit' 


1 t^htlew, to be sttribated to Uw nsgleal 

power of Steel, Ibr wKkA mc 10^109 bf tbto volaBe. — 11 . 11 .P. *' 
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who have bea& banished from Kanakapuri in wnsegneiwe 

a cone. Ihe first wa^^ Kanakarddit, th(e! termination oi 
whose curse you b^eld in the city of VardfiiiiinftQA ; ahd idle 
has gone to that city of hers, her propdr h<Hiic;i. For sudi 
was strange end of her curse, iccording to the dispensa- 
tion of Fate ; and I am the third sister, and now my curse 
is at an end. And this very day I must go to that city of 
mine, my beloved, for there our Vidyftdhara bodi^ remaip. 
And my elder sister, Chradraprabh&, is dwelling them ; so 
you also must come there quickly by virtue of the magic 
power of yoiur sword. And you shall rule in that city, after 
obtaining all four of us as wives, bestowed upon you by our 
father, who has retired to the forest, and others in additicm 
to us.” 

Thus Vindumati declared the truth about herself, and 
Saktideva, consenting, went again to the City of Gold, this 
time through the air, together with that Vindumati. And 
^akiidem 'vhen he arrived he again saw those three 
reitinu to ike darlings of his bending before him, Kanakarekh& 
CifyofGoid tjig others, after entering with their souls, 
as was fitting, those heavenly female bodies, which he saw 
on a former occasion extended lifeless on the couches in 
those three pavilions. And he saw that fourth sister there, 
Chandraprabh&, who had performed auspicious ceremonies, 
and was drinking in his form with an eye rendered eager by 
seeing him after so long an absence. . 

His arrival was joyfully hailed by the servants, who were 
occupied in their several duties, as well as by the ladies, and 
when he entered the private apartments that ChandraprabhA 
said to him : “ Noble sir, here is that Princess KanakarekhA, 
who was seen by you in the city of Vardhamtoa, my uster 
called ChandrardkhA. And here is that dauj^iter of the 
fisher-king, Vindumati, whom you first married in the isliancl 
of TJlsthala, my sister SafoekhA. And hoe is my youngest 
sister SafiprabhA, the princess, who after that was farou^t 
there by DAnava and then became your wife. Ao now 
come, successfrd hero, with us into the presence ct our 
fathor, and quickly many us a|l, whim bestowed iqpon you 
by him.” 
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When ChaQdroiHr»U)& had swiftly and boldly uttered 
this decree of Kftina, Saktideva w'>uit with those four to the 
neeascB of the wood to meet their father; and their father, 
the King of the Vidy&dharas, having bera informed of the 
Awdmamu facts by all lus daughters, who bowed at his 
lAelWSw^ertfeet, and also moved by a divine voice, with de- 
bs^tted soul gave them dl at once to Saktideva. Immediately 
after that he bestowed on Saktideva his opulent realm in 
the City of Gold, uid all his magic sciences; and he gave 
the successful hero his name,* by which he was henceforth 
known among hb Vidy&dharas. And he said to him : 
**No one else shall conquer thee, but from the mighty 
lord of Vatsa there shall spring a universal empoor, who 
shall reign among you here under the title of Narav&hana- 
datta and be thy superior ; to him alone wilt thou have to 
submit.” With these words the mighty lord of the Vidyft- 
dharas, named Safikha^dapada, dismissed his son-in-law 
from the wood where he was practising asceticism, after en- 
tertaining him kindly, that he might go with his wives to his 
own capital. Then that Saktivega, having become a king, 
entered the City of Gold, that glory of the Vidy&dhara world, 
proceeding thither with his wives. Living in that city, the 
palaces of which gleamed with fabric of gold, which seemed 
cm account of its great height to be the condensed rays of 
the sun falling in brightness, he enjoyed exceeding happiness 
with those fair-eyed wives, in charming gardens, the lakes of 
whicdi had steps made out of jewels. 


[M] Ha>dng thus related his wonderful history, the 
elirai^t Saktiv^ went on to say to the King of Vatsa : 
** l^aiow me. 0 Ic^ of Vatsa, cxmament of the lunar race, to 
be tibat vary Saktideira come her^ full of desire to behold the 


* The text Is net «lMr here. The mesniag (as tiie D. text 

•bnra) hi tint the kiaf titered the nsroe of bis son-in-lsw s little bj ehsnging 
the M qrbahle A** bto >VB> the latter behi; a terndnattoii found among 
Vld|#AsMi4 TlmsiianetMaf happeawdintheoaseof AiokadatUaad V^ya- 
dtitsXsee ,p. sit). It orill be aetioed that the altered name, ^ttrega, is 
need a bm lines lower dOfWn.-^.ii.r. 
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two feet of your son who is just bom and is destined to be 
our new eixq>eror. Thus I have obtained, though originally 
a man, the rank of sov^ign among tte Vidyftdharas by the 
fevour of Siva : and now, O King, I return to my own home. 
I have seen our fiiture lord ; may y'ju enjoy imfailing felicity.” 

After finishing his tale, Saktiv^a said this with clasped 
hands, and receiving permission to depart, immediately flew 
up into the sky like the moon in brightness ; and then the 
King of Vatsa, in the company of his wives, surrounded by 
his ministers, and with his young son, enjoyed, in his own 
capital, a state of indescribable felicity. 
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NOTE ON THE SACRED COW OF THE HINDUS 

Alth 0 iig]i the worship of the seered cow pUys bwM m important part 
in modem Hlndoism^ there appatrs to be consideimhle doubt as to whether 
the p^tlce dates from historical or prehistorieal times in India. Thus in 
Hastiligs* Rel. Elk,, in the article on ** Animals” (vol. i, p. 507), by 
N. W. Thomas, we read : ** Unlike Egypt, it is clear that India developed a 
respect for the aitiinal in historic times” ; while in the article on the ^COw 
(Hindu),” by H. Jacobi (vol, iv, pp. 5iS4-£2d), we find: "The belief in the 
sanctity of the cow, which is a very prominent feature of Hinduism, seems to 
have been inherited by the Indians from prehistoric times, before they and 
the Iranians had separated/* Crooke (op, cit., vol. ii, p. 2186) is inclined to 
support the former vtew| but inspection of the early references in the Avesta, 
Atkanm^Veda show, without doubt, that the cow was held sacred 
from the very earliest times. In the Ptifdjtar the worship increased, while in 
the MahSbhBjraUi the great saoredness of the cow becomes a firmly established 
fact^so firmly indeed that even to-day its slaughter fills the Hindu with such 
horror that it is prohibited in native states under treaties with the English. 

We will now examine the evidence in closer detail. 

The Vedie Indians were s nation of meat-eaters, the chief food being the 
ox, sheep and goat. The slaughter of the ox, however, was always regarded 
as a kind of sacrificial act, and therefore particularly appropriate., for the 
entertainment of guests. It also played an important part at wedding 
festivals. In the Camhfidge HUtorp of India, vol. i, p. 102, A. B. Keith points 
out that there is no inconsistency between this eating of flesh and the growing 
sanetity of the eow, which hears already in the Rig^Feda the epithet aghnyS, 
" not to be killed.*' Such a term should ^3t looked upon merely as a proof of 
the high value attached to gn animal which supplied the milk that meant so 
much both for secular and sacred use to the Vedic Indian. 

It is interesting to note that in Rig-Feda days the cow was used as a 
standard of value, a'^.u the epithet iaiadd^ denotes that the price of a man*8 
blood was a hundred cows. Although there were no coins even in the times 
of the later SamldtA^ and Brdhman^, the nishka, originally a gold ornament, 
was used as a unit of value and the cow was gradually being superseded 
as such. 

Early Buddhist literature shows the ancient systems of barter and 
refk<miQ|^ values by cows almost entirely replaced by a metal currency, 
eotniiioc^eil betng staled in figures of a certain coin, or its fractions (see 
Jmrk, Rog, At. 1901, p. 982 ri scf.). 

But <|ulte apart from the sanctity attached to the eow in Vedic tim^s 
owiqg to its value as e sunder of milk, the mystic relation between the 
eow and the mdveiee la aQuded to in the BSg-Ftda in aeveral pieces (e.g. 
I, 90, 15; % 11, 1). For fbfthmr details aee A. A, Msedei^l, 

JMd-Jmeim mhhgk, ill, la, 1897, under "Cow” 

akid"^we.^ 
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The seme idee is found in the ^^spedelly in viii^ 10 eud 

By the time of the the idee hei become fully developed 

as e lege^ end in the Vuth^u FurSoa (Wihon^ voL U eh. elii) ve get the 
following (eocoiding to Jsoobf s r^uin^) 

Pfithui son of Vena^ having been constituted universal ^onarchi desired 
to recover for his subjects edible plants, which, during the preceding period 
of anarchy, had all perished. He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming 
the form of a cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soil with her milk. 
Thereupon PrithU flattened the surfsce of the earth with his bow, uprooting 
and thrusting away hundreds and thousands of mountains. Having made 
Svftyambbuva Manu the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk 
into his own hand, for the benefit cf mankind. Thence proceeded all kinds 
of com and vegetables upon which people subsist now and always. By 
granting life to the Earth, Prithu was as her father ; and she thence derived 
the patronymic appellation Pfithivi (''daughter of Prithu **). Then the gods, 
the sages, the demons, the R&kshasas, the Gandharvas, Yakshas, IHtris, 
serpents, mountains and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and the calf 
were both peculiar to their own species. ^ 

The cow was also identified with speech, and as speech was regarded 
as divine we have here an additional reason for the sanctity of the cow. 
Jacobi (op. of., p. 225) points out that this identification was perhaps due, not 
so much to a popular association of ideas, as to a chance similarity of sound 
between the two words go, " cow," and gfl, "to sing," or perhaps gir, " speech." 

The doctrine of ahim^R^ the forbidding of any injury to an animal, was 
not fully developed in the Brahmai^o period. For although- the l§atapatha 
Brdhmana prohibits the eating of a^ow(iii, 1, 2, 21), the great sage Yftjfta- 
valkya ate meat of milch cows and oxen provided the flesh was amiala — 
i.c. "firm," or "tender.” 

It is only when the belief in transmigratioh strengthened the philosophic 
tenets of the Brahmai^as as to the unity and concord Oi existence that the 
taboo was really established* It has been pointed out that *^he cow was still 
killed for guests in the Grihya Sutras, but it should be noticed that the offer 
to kill a cow for a guest was merely a rite of hospitality, corresponding 
somewhat to the "my house and everything in it is yours" attitude of the 
Oriental of to-day. In vol. i, ch. x, p. 252 of the Cambridge History of India, 
£. W. Hopkins makes this quite clear — ^the host says to the guest, holding 
the knife ready to slay the cow, that he has the cow for him ; but the guest 
is then directed to say : " Mother of Rudrat, daughter of the Vasus, sister of 
the Adityas, navel of immortality (is she). Do not kill the guiltless cow; 
she is (Earth itself), Aditi, the goddess. 1 speak to them that understand." 
He adds : " My sin has been killed and that of So-and-so ; let her go and eat 
grass." But if he really wants to have her eaten, he says: "1 kill my sin 
and the sin of So«and-so" (in killing her), and though in many cases the o€er 
of the cow is thus plainly a formal piece of etiquette, yet the ofleiing to the 
VOL. Jl. Q 
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guest was not complete without flesh of seme sort ; and it is dear from the 
fonnulas that any of the worthiest guests o^fght demand the Cow's death, 
though as the ^*six worthy guests’’ are teacher, priest, ftther-in-law, king, 
fri^d, and Aryan '^reborn” man, and all of these were doubtless well 
grounded in that veneration for the cow which is expressed above by identify- 
ing ber with Earth (as Aditi), there was probably seldom any occasion to 
harrow the feelings of the cow-revering host. 

Gradually there was no question of the cow being killed, the goat being 
the animal usually substituted. As already mentioned, it is in the MahSbh&rata 
that we find the great sacredness of the cow fully established. Here emphasis 
is laid on the great merit acquired by gifts of cows, and the value of the 
animal for religious sacrifice owing to its gieat purity. 

So pure, indeed, is the cow that its five products, pdficha^^a (milk, 
curds, ghee, urine and dung), are also considered pure and enter largely, 
sometimes in a very disgusting way, into rites of purification, besides being 
used in exorcism, magic, disease and domestic ritual. 

The peculiar Smell of rows has led to the myth tracing their descent from 
Surabhi, "the fragrant one.” It is fully given in Mahahh&raia, xiii, 77. 
Surabhi once practised austerities and Brahma granted her immortality and a 
region above the three worlds to dwell in, called Goloka. This is, therefore, 
the cow’s heaven, a beautiful place, only to he attained by those who have 
achieved merit on earth by the continual gifts and worship of cows. 

For other rites In the Mah&hk&rata see xiii, 80, 1-3 ; 78, H seq. 

The connection of the bull with Siva, the celestial cow, Kamadhenn, 
with Indra, and the friendship of Ilrish^a with the herdsmen and his love 
of the gopUp particularly R&dh&, have all added to the general sacredness of 
the cow. 

Its connection with fertility seems to appear in the phallic worship of 
Siva, where the evil influences of the female principal through the yoni are 
partly counteracted by the bull, Nandin, being placed between the yoni and 
the directimi of the village. 

For further derails on this part of the question see E. Sellon, "The 
Phallic Worship of India,” Mtm, AfUk, Soc. Idn,, vol. i, 1865, pp. 827-334. 

For references on cow ritual, apart from those already mentioned at the 
beginning of the note, see Dubois, op. ait., pp. 191*192, 573-574, 686, 706; 
the Index of Macdonell’s A History of Sanskrit LUeraiure under Cow ” ; 
Bussell^ Trikes and Castes of the Ceniral Provinces, vol. i, p. 415, where a most 
curi^ p«^ty for killing a cow by members of the Tiyor caste is described ; 
gnd Stevenscm, RHe^of the Tviice-bom, pp. 161, 194, 273, 311 et seq,, 324 et seq,, 
und S16. He fuli^t account, however, is that by Crooke, "The Veneration 
of the Cow in India,” Polk-Lare, vol. xxiil, 1912, pp^ 275-306. I did not dis- 
cover this interesting article till my note was in the press. I notice that he 
(pp. 280, 291)1^3 entirely abandoned his <dd views (line 10 of iiote)i and fully 
rOoogniies the grooi: antiquity of eow-worship among the Hindua. — n.M.p. 
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THE STORY OF URVAiSl AND FURfTRAVAS 


This well-known story appears in many forms owin|; to its 
great age and the enormous popularity it has always enjoyed. 
As related^ in the Ocean of Story, it has unfortunately lost 
nearly all its original character and charm. Before atbbnpt- 
ing, therefore, to offer an> su^estions as to the possible 
meaning of the legend, it be as well to tell Ihe story in 
its origmal form. 

In the first place, however, I would like to point out why 
this story is so intensely interesting. It is we first Indo- 
European love-story known, and may' even be the oldest 
love-story in the world. Its history throughout the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature is astonishing. The story itself 
can be regarded from several points of view— all of them 
interesting. Firstly, it is a tale of a great love, full of deep 
feeling and real pathos. Its beauty is quite sufiicient to 
immortalise it, whatever else we may read in it. Secondly, 
it contains incidents which strike one as distinctly sym- 
bolical, and immediately open up that ever-fascinating 
pursuit of theorising. Tmrdly, it has a distinct historiciu 
and anthr<^logical value, and is without doubt the etoliest 
example of nuptial taboo in existence. Lastly, the tale so 
appealed to Kftlidftsa that he made it the theme of his play 
VtSkramorvaM, still furth^ beautifying it -nth some of the 
choicest gems of his poetical genius. 

We first hear of Urv^i and Purfiravas in a somewhat 
obscure hymn of the J^'^Veda (x, 95). It consists of a 
dialogue when the Apsaras is about to leave her mortal 
husband for ever. M the story is incomplete and dis- 
jointed, we must pass on to the fuUer account as found in 
the Satdpatha Brdfmai^ (v, 1), which, however, includes 
several of the verses from the ^i^Veda.^ 

1. The nymph IIrva<S loved Purfiravas, the son of lift. 
When she wedded him she said : ** Thrice a day shal\: thou 
embrace ine : but do not lie with me against my will, and let 

^ J. Egf^ling’s translation, Sacrtd Book* of Ike Cart, vol. xliv, pp. 68-74. . 
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me not see thee naked, for such is the way to behave to us 
women.** 

2. She then dwelt with him a long time, and was even 
witii child of him, so long did she dwefi with him. Then the 
Gandharvas said to one another : “ For a long time, indeed, 
has this Urva& dwelt among men : devise ye smne means 
how she may come back to ns.” Now a ewe with two lambs 
was tied to her couch : the Gandharvas then carried off one 
of the lambs. 

8. " Alas,” she cried, “ they are taking away my darling, 
as if I were where there is no hero and no man ! ” They 
carried off the second, and she spake in the selfsame 
maimer. 

4. He then thought within himself : “ How can that be 
(a place) without a hero and without a man where 1 am ? ” 
And mdeed as he was he sprang up after them : too long 
he demed it that he, should put on his ^rment. Then the 

' Gandharvas product a flash of lightning and she beheld 
him naked even as by daylight. Then, indeed, she vanished. 
“Here 1 am back,” he said, and lol she had vanished. 
Wailing with sorrow he wandered all over Kurukshetra. 
Now there is a lotus-lake there called AnyatahplakshA. He 
widked along its bank, and there nymphs were swimming 
about in the shaM of swans. 

5. And she (Urva^i), recognising him, said : “ This is 
the man with whom I have dwelt.” They then said : “ Let 
us appear to him I” “So be it!” she replied, and they 
appeared to him. 

8. Ife then recognised her and implored her {Rig-Veda, 
X, 95, 1) : “ Oh, my wife, stay thou, cruel in mind : let us 
now exchange werds ! Untold, these secrets of ours will not 
bring us joy in days to come.” — “ Stop, pray, let us speak 
together I ’’—this is what he meant to say to her. 

7. She replied {^ig^Veda, x, 95, 2) : “ What concern 
have I with speaking to thee ? 1 have passed away like the 
first of the dawns. PurOravas, go home again : I am like 
the wind, difficult to catch.”— “ Thou didst not do what 1 
had t(dd thee ; hard to catch I am fm* thee, go to thy home 
again t ^this is what shef hmant to say. 

8. He then said, sorrowing x, 95, 14) : “ Then 

wifi thy tciffiBd ruth away thk ^y, never to come badh tp go 
ta thP fitythest dktance : th^ vw he lie in Niriiti’s up, or 
the tew yhdves ^iP devour him .” — ** Thy flriend will ewber 
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hang himadf or start forth ; or the wdves or will devour 
him 1 i^iis is what he meant to say. 

9. She replied (J^tgr^eda^ x, 95, 15): ‘‘Purfizsvas, do 
not diet Do not ru^ awa^l Let not the orud wolves 
devour thee 1 Truly, there is no Mmdship with wmnen, 
and theirs are the hearts of hyena8.”<--^‘*lDo not take this to 
heart There is no frioidship with wom^n : return home ! ’* 
— this is what she meant to say. 

10. (^^-Veda, X, 95, 16): “When changed in form I 
walked among mortals, and passed the nights there during 
four autmnns. I ate a little ghee, once a day, and even now 
feel satisfied therewith.” — ^This discourse in fifteen v^es 
has been handed down b> the Bahvricas. Then her heart 
took pity on him. 

11. She said : “ Come here the last night of the year from 
now : then shalt thou lie with me for one night, and then 
this son of thine will have been bom.” He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo 1' there stood a golden palace. 
They men said to him only this (word), “Enter! ” and then 
they bade her go to him. 

12. She then said : “ Tb-morrow morning the Gandharvas 
will grant thee a boon, and thou must make thy choice.” He 
said : “ Choose thou for me ! ” She replied : “ Say, let me 
be one of yourselves t ” In the morning the Gandharvas 
granted him a boon, and he said : “ Let me be one of your- 
selves 1 ” 

18. They said : “ Surely there is not among men that 
holy form of fire by sacrificing wherewith one would become 
one of oi^elves.” They put fire into- a pan and gave it to 
him, saying : “ By sacrificing therewith thou sha^ become 
one of ourselves.” He took it (the fire^ and his boy and 
went on his way home. He then deposited the fire in the 
forest and went to the village with the boy alone. He came 
back and thought, “ Here I am back,” and lo 1 it had dis- 
a^eared : what had been the fire was an A^vattha tree 
(Fums reUgiosa), and what had been the pan was a Sami tree 
{Mimosa sumo). He then returned to the Gandharvas. 

14. They said ; “ Cook for a whole year a mess of rice 
sufiicient for four persons : and taking each time three logs 
from this A4vattha tree, anoint than with ghee, and put 
them on the fire with verses containing the words * lug ’ and 
* g^ee ’ : the fire which shall result therefrom will be that 
very fire (wMch is required).” 
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15. Th^ said: ‘*Bttt that is recondite (saoteilo), M it 
were. lhi& thysetf rather an upper ata^ (lliesrth^) uf 
Alirattiia woo4 and a lower amin oi Sa^ wood : the fite 
whi^ diall result therefrom will be that very fire.'^ 

16. They said : “ But that also is, as it Were, rec<mdite. 
Bfailce thysw rather an upper arani of Ajvattha wood, and a 
lower ara^i of Aivattha wood: the fire whidi slmll result 
therefrom will be that very fire.** 

17. He then made himself an upper arani oi Aivattha 
wood, and a lower arani of A^attha wood, and the fire 
which resulted th^froin was that very fire : by offering 
therewith he became one of the Gandharvas. Let him 
therefore make himself an uppar and a lower ara^i of 
Ai^vattha wood, and the fire which results there&om will 
be that very fire : by off^ing therewith he becomes one of 
the Gandharvas. 

In the above version thore are several points to be 
noticed : 

1. A heavenly nymph loves a mortal man. 

2. The nupticd taboo. 

8. The immiiily to preserve it. 

4. The swan*nymphs. 

5. The aloofness of the nymph. 

6. Sudden pity for the mortal. 

7. The necessity for the mortal to become immortal. 

8. The fire-sacrifice as a means of achieving this. 

Lookittir at thele^d as it stands, it appears to show how 

impossible it is for a mere man to ajspire to a heavily bride. 

njsture is ^ch that he is incapable of abiding by the 
accustomed conditions d such a marriage, and in consequence 
misery is bound t': result, unless by following the prescribed 
rules oi sacrifice and esoteric ritual he can manage to rise 
to her level. Ihen, and <»Uy ttwn, can he expe^ eternal 
hap^new^. 

Before examimng the tale in greater detul it will be 
adn^Eiidde toaee if the other vmknw give us further data to 
weak; iq>dai. It ooeurs in the MahMmhitta and most of the 
jPunipr. 'Hie best account, however, is prdbably that in 
the rlidinw The foMowh^ portions are taton ftom 

the by H. H; Wilsioi. 

Ife sM fiM |^ ddniis about our hibfo« 

It has aHea^ bear related hoW' Buddha b<^ 
by in.’ FurdraVas was a prince renowned loi^ liberality, 
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devotion* nuiliiiSSIcence, and love of truth, and for personal 
beauty. Urvaifi, having incurred the imprecation of Mitra 
imd Varupa, determined to take up her abode ii|. the world of 
mortals, and descend!^ accordingly, bdield Piirfiravas. 

Then follow the incidents of the taboo, the rams, lightning, 
and disamearance of Urva^. The heart-broken Pmiiravas 
wandered naked over the world like one insane. 

At length coming to Kurukshetra, he saw UrvaiS sport- 
inj^ with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful 
with lotuses, and he ran to her and called her his wife, and 
wildly implored her to return. “ Mighty monarch,” said the 
nymph, ‘‘refrain from this extravagance. I am now preg- 
nant : depart at present, and come hither again at the end of 
a year, when I will deliver to you a son, and remain with you 
for one night.” Purdravas, thus comforted, returned to his 
capital. Urva^i said to her companions : “ The prince is a 
most excellent mortal : I lived with him long and affection- 
ately united.” “It was well done of you,” they replied; 
“he is indeed of comely appearance, and one with whom 
we could live happily for ever.” When the year had expired 
Urva^i and the monarch met at Kurukshetra, and she con- 
signed to him his first-bom, Ayus ; and these annual inter' 
views were repeated until she had borne to him five sons. 
She then said to Purfiravas : “ Through regard for me all 
the Gandharvas have expressed their joint pTirpose to bestow 
i^n my lord their benediction ; let him, therefore, demand 
a boon.” The Raja replied : “ My enemies are all destroyed, 
my faculties are all entire ; I have friends and kincked, 
armies and treasures : there is nothing which I may not 
obtain except living in the same region with my Urva^i. 
My only desire, therefore, is to pass my life v'.ith her.” When 
he had thus spoken, the Gandharvas brought to Pururavas 
a vessel with fire and said to him : “ Take this fire and, 
according to the precepts of the Vedas, divide it into three 
fires ; then fixing your mind upon the idea of living with 
Urvi^, offer oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your 
wishes.” 

The R&j& took the brazior and departed, and came to a 
forest. Then he beigan to reflect that he had committed a 
great folly in bringing away the vessel of fire instead of his 
bride ; and leaving me vessel in the wood he went discon- 
solate to his palace. In tibe middle of the night he awoke, 
and considered that the Gandharvas had given him the 
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brazier to enable him to obtain the felicity of liv^ with 
Urvai^, and that it was absurd in .him to have left it by the 
way. Resolving, therefore, to recover it, he rose and went' 
to the place where he had deposited tbfe vessel ; but it was 
gone. In its stead he saw a younn Aiivattha tree growing 
out of a Sami plant, and he reasoned with himself, and said : 
“ I left in this spot a vessel of fir^ and now behold a young 
A^vattha growing out of a Sam! plant. Verily I will 
take these types of fire to my capital, and there, having en- 
gendered fire by their attrition, I will worship it.” Having 
thus determined, he took the plants to his city, and prepared 
their wood for attrition, with pieces of as many inches long 
as there are syllables in the Geyatri : he recited that holy 
verse and rubbed together sticks of as many inches as he 
recited syllables in the GayaM. Having thus elicited fire, 
he made it threefold, according to the injunctions of the 
Vedas, and offered oblations with it, proposing as the end of 
the ceremony reunion with Urvaii. 

In this way, celebrating many sacrifices agreeably to the 
form in which offerings are presented with fire, Purflravas 
obtained a seat in the sphere of the Gandharvas, and was 
no more separated from his beloved. Thus fire, that was at 
first but one, was made threefold in the present Manwantara 
by the son of IlS. 

In this version the most important difference is the more 
detailed account of the fire-ritual. Here we at once see an 
unmistakable symbolism, and perhaps a lesscm to show the 
importance of sacrifice when carried out in sbrict accordance 
with the teachings of the Vedas. Wb have now become 
acquainted with we legend in its fullest fom and need not 
looK at the num^^rous other versions, ill of Udiich are based 
on the above. 

I would, however, refer again to tli| dialogue in 

Hymn xcv of the Big-Veda. As we hai^ i^ltaidy seen, verses 
l,c2, 14, 15 and 16 recur in the SatapaU^ There 

are thirteen other verses, which desdpie pleading of 
Purfiravas on once again finding his bdbred. He recalls the 
trick by which the Gandharvas made hiw break his promise, 
and the disadvantages he had, being a mortal. Urvall 
is unmoved. Thdi he thinks of their 8<»i-~what will he 
think vrh&x he sees no father, when he hears he has been 
deserted ? UrvafI replies ^ ; 

^ R.*T< H. Grifilthf vol iv, Benares^ 18W, p, 304 ei seq. 
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** I will console him when his tears are faUii^ : he 
Shall hot weep and cry for care that blesses. 

That which is thine between ns will I send thee. 

Go home again, thou fool ; thou hast not won me.” 

Pururavas in his misery determines to destroy himself 
(as in the other versions), and finally Urva^I speaks thus : 

“Thus speak these gods to thee, O son of I1& : as 
Death has verily got thee for his subject, 

Thy sons shall serve the gods with their oblation. 

And thou, moreover, shalt rejoice in Svarga.” 

Thus the obdurate nymph shows no signs of yielding to 
her broken-hearted lover. She merely consoles him by teUing 
him that the gods have promised that, after his death, his 
sons shall offer them sacrifices, and Pururavas himself shall 
attain the abode of the blessed. 

I feel that this sad ending, this ufisatisfied love, would 
in time lose any significance it may once have had, and as 
the tale found its way into newer works a happier and more 
conventional ending would be substituted. 

As is usual in nearly every legend, scholars have en- 
deavoured to interpret the story of Purfiravas and Urvaifi* as 
a nature-myth. Max Muller tried to do this by his usual 
method of comparative philology. The principle he worked 
upon was, that in order to arrive at the original meaning 
of a myth all you have to do is to trace to their source 
the original meanings of the names of the gods or goddesses 
mentioned. In most cases these names will be found to 
denote elemental phenomena, and will have some natural 
significance, such as an earthquake, the sunset, a storm, the 
sky, and so on. 

Applying this principle to the tale under aiscussion, he 
would derive Urva^i from uru, “ wide,” and a root orf, “ to 
pervade,” thus meaniu^ “that which occupies the wide 
spaces of the sky ” — i.e. “ the dawn.” Purtlravas he 
iaentifies with the Greek iroXv^emok, “ endowed with much 
light,” deriviM the Sanskrit word from the root ru, “to 
cry,” and applied to a loud or crying colour — i.e. red. Thus 
the name really means the sun. So the story simply ex- 
presses the sun chasing the dawn. “ Thus,” says Muller,^ 

^ Max Muller^ Oxford Essays, }S56, p, 6l et seq, (reprinted fn Chipi from 
a German IVorkshopf voL ii, 1868, pp. 101*108, 117-’'. 21, 126-130). 
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** ‘ Vrvail loves Purfiravas ’ meant * the sun rises ’ ; ‘ iJrvafl 
sees Purfiravas naked ’ meant ‘ the daWn is |[one ' ; ‘ Urva^ 
finds Purfiravas again ’ meant * the sun is setting.* ” 

This system of tracing the origin of myths tiirough ety- 
molo^ has proved almost entirely unsuccessful. The reasons 
for this are numerous. Aipong others may be mentioned the 
fact that myths very similar indeed to those found among 
A^an peoples have also been discovered among Australians, 
South Sea Islanders, Eskimos, etc. Then again, the mean- 
ing of a god’s name need have nothing whatever to do with 
the m3rth in which it occurs, for the simple reason that nothing 
was more usual than to attach the name of a popular god to 
some old myth, the real origin of which had long been for- 

f otten. Names like Gilgamish, Buddha, Alexander, Solomon, 
)avid and a hundred others continually drew to them stories 
long ante-dating (or post-dating) them, which really had 
nothing to do with them at all. If there were no miracles 
connected with a popular hero or saint, some had to be found 
— and were found. Then again, proper names of mortals 
were often derived from natural phenomena, and a story 
told about “ Sun ” and “ Moon,” two members of, say, some 
Brazilian tribe, would in later years be told of “ the sun ” 
and “ the moon.” 

But apart from all this, philologists differ widely 
as to the true etymology of words, especially names of 
deities. Nothing can be proved definitely, and the whole 
system is one that the mythologist of to-day “ turns 
down.”^ 

The beginning of the story is simple enough. The 
heavenly nymph falls in love with a mortal who returns her 
love to the verj utmost. Although warned that he must 
abide by certain conditions, he is willing to risk everything. 
He is told that the conditions are merely in accordance with 
the usual custom. Whether she means the custom among 
Apsarases or Aryan womanhood as a whole we are not told. 
Anj^hoyr, we have here the earliest example of a nuptial taboo, 
winch in after years appeared in a Greek M&rchen, known to 

^ For further suggested expleuations, etc.^ see A. Kuhn^ Die Herabhm^ 
de^ Femre md dee GoUertranke, p. 81 et eeq, (^nd edition^ p, 78 et seq!); 
A, Webcil'i tnd, Streijm^ vpl. i, 1868-1879^ p. 16 et eeq,; K. F. Geldner in 
Pisehel and Geldner^s Veduche Studien^ vol. i, 1889^ pp. S44 et eeq , ; H. Olden- 
Belighn dee Feda, {>. ^58 ; ^tto. Die Liierutur dee alien Indien, 1903^ 
ppt 53-55 ; Garrett*^s Cmeleal DicUitnaryi p. 48d ; Macdonelh Vedic Mythology, 
p, 1S3. 
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US tbiougli the Latin of Apuleius^the famous Cupid and 
Psyche myth. 

This is not the place to go into any details on the subject 
of taboo, which has been so ably discussed by Prazer (see the 
volume of The Golden Bough (iii) entitled **' Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul ”). I would, however, draw attention to 
J. A. Maccullpch’s ChiWiood of Fusion, pp. 824 et seq.^ where 
will be found many interesting variants to our story in the 
folk-lore of both civilised and semi-civilised peoples. 

Although not usually mentioned, there is a story closely 
resembling “ Cupid and Psyche ” in the Pentamerone, second 
day, ninth diversion (Burton, vol. i, p. 211 et seq.), entitled 
“ The Padlock.” 

It seems very probable that all these taboos in legend had 
their origin in taboos in real life, many examples of which 
have been noted (Macculloch, op. cit, p. 885). 

In all these taboo stories the taboo'seems to be made to 
be broken ; perhaps it is intended to teach some lesson or 
explain some principle. It may show the weakness of human 
nature, the evil results of lack of determination or the neces- 
sity for unremitting care and forethought — any or all of 
which ideas would perfectly well serve as an incentive to a. 
more protracted study and careful observance of the Vedas. 

Frazer’s theory as to the origin of tales like “ UrvaS and 
Puraravas ” and ” Cupid and Psyche ” is interesting.^ He con- 
siders that they represent a stage of decay in a cyde of stories 
which originally were totemic. He argues thus : “ NoW, 
wherever the totemic clans have become exogamous, that is, 
wherever a man is always obliged' to marry a woman of a 
totem different from his oWn, it is obvious that husband and 
wife will always have to observe different totemic taboos, 
and that a want of respect shown by one of them for the 
sacred animal or plant of the other would tend to domestic 
jars, which mi^t often lead to the permanent separation of 
the spouses, the offended wife or husband returning to her 
or his native clan of the fish-people, the bird-people or what 
not. That, I take it, was the orim of the sad story of the 
man or woman happily mated with a transformed animal 
and then, parted for ever. Such tales, if I am right, were not 

^ The Golden Bough, vol. iv, "The Dying God/' pp. 130, 131. I would 
especially draw attention to the fine collection of references given in the 
notes on these two pages. See also P. Saintyves, Lee Contes de Perrauii, 
p. 416 et seq. 
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wholly fictitious. Totemism may have broken many loving 
hearts. But when that ancient syrtem of society had fallen 
into disuse, and the ideas on which it was based hid ceased 
to be understood, the quaint stories of mixed marriages to 
which it had given birth would not be at once forgotten. 
They would continue to be told, no longer, indeed, as myths 
explanatory of custom, but merely as fairy tales for the 
amusement of the listeners. The barbarous features of the 
old legends, which now appeared too monstrously incredible 
even for story-tellers, would be gradually discarded and 
replaced by others which fitted iii better with the changed 
beliefs of the time. Thus in particular the animal husband 
or animal wife of the story might drop the character of a 
beast to assume that of a fairy.” 

Personally 1 am not in the le^t convinced by this theory, 
which, although ingenious, seems entirely devoid of any sort 
of proof, and is, niox cover, one of those delightful theories 
that can have no proof. The idea of an oiiimal husband or 
wife would not tax the imagination of a story-teller very 
far, and, moreover, nothing has yet been thought of too wild 
for the ^undless imagination of the Hindus, whose pantheon 
is so full of animal incarnations. 

Referring to the tale under discussion, Frazer states in 
conclusion ^at “ we can still detect hints that the fairy wife 
was once a bird- woman,” and in the note below says that a 
dear trace of the bird nature of Urvaii occurs in the Sata- 
patha Brahmam,. Here again I would cry “ not proven.” 
As already mentioned (Vol. I, p. 201), Apsarases were origin- 
ally water-nymphs, those who “ moved about in the water.” 
In verse 10 of the version in the ^ig-Veda Purflravas says in 
speaking of Urva^I : 

** She who flashed brilliant as the falling lightning 
Brought me delicious presents from the waters.” 

THus is merely describing Urva^i’s home : “ from the 
waters (of the firmament).” Her nafrire was that of a 
beautiful bird moving serenely through the waters, and when 
we find her in her celestial home in the giiise of a swan I see 
no reason to take this to be an early example of either the 
*VBei|Uty and the Beast” or the famous “swan-maiden” 
(^de of stcsnes. Furthermore, the one important feature 
of this latter cycle is the discovery of the disguise on the 
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part of the man and his immediate efforts to keep her in her 
numan shape. 

Then oomes. the alopffiess of Urvali after her reunion 
with PuriOravas. In the earliest version she maintains this 
attitude to the end. In other versions she softens, and all 
ends happily. This makes a prettier story, and perhaps that 
explains a lot. Anyhow in no version is the lesson, which is 
intended to be conveyed, lost sight of. A mortal love and 
marriage is all very nice and proper, but it is only temporary. 
There'-' is a far greater goal to be obtained — that of im- 
morti^ity — and until the mere mortal has realised the necessity 
to strive after something higher and finer he cannot hope to 
enjoy the lasting fruits of a passionate love. 

We now come to the incident about the sacrificial fire. 
It does not occur in Hymn xcv of the ^ig-Veda, but in 
Hymn xxuc ^ there is a full account of the process of fire-making 
by means of the fire-drill (arani), and the analogy between the 
process and the intercourse of the sexes is realised. It seems 
rather as if the fire-incident was connected with the story of 
UrvaS at a later date, and merely introduced to show the 
importance of sacrificial fires as initiatory rites to the final 
attainment of immortality. In the version found in the 
Satapatha BrSkmarui Purfiravas is given holy fire by sacrifie- 
ing with which he can obtain bis wish — ^to become a Gan- 
d^trva. He leaves the fire in the forest and on his return 
finds the fire and the pan turned into two trees, one an 
Aivattha (i.e. Ficm religiosar— the modern pipal, aswat, jari, 
bam, bo, etc.), and the oti^ a .Bami tree^.e. Mimosa suma — 
the name of the leaves is Frosopis spicigera). He there- 
upon returns to the Gandharvas for furf-her instructions. 
After mentioning various rites and methods of making fire 
from the two trees, they finally tell him that if both stic^ for 
the fire-drill are made out of the Aivattha tree the resulting 
^ will be “ that very fire.” 

In the Vishifu, Pur&tjM details are more fiilly described, as 
already seen. Purflravas realised that the fire Md been given 
hjm « to enable him to retain the felicity of living with 
Urvaffl.” On returning to the place where he left the fire he 
finds a young Aivattha tree growing out of a Sami plant. 
He immediately takes wood from each tree, which he makes 

^ Rig-Veda, 20. See Griffith's translation, voK ii, pp. 2,5^27, which 
bc^fins : Here is gear for friction, here tinder made ready for the spark. 

Bring tboa the matron [lower stick], we will rub Agni in ancient fashion forth/' 
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into the upper and lower parts of a fire-drili-'taking care to 
cut them in accordance with a sproially prescribe ritual 
As he works the fire-drill he fixes nis mind on reunion with 
his beloved, thus employing a kind of sexual sympathetic 
mamc. Finally stress is laid on the importance of celebrating 
sacrifices in the form in which offerings are prescribed wil£ 
fire. Purflravas carries out the necessary instructions of the 
Gandharvas and regains UrvaSi. 

Thus (the version ends) fire that was at first but one was 
made threefold. The three kinds of fire referred to are : 
va 40 'Vd^ni, which is submarine, causes the waves, and keeps 
the level of the ocean uniform by consuming so much wal^ 
— the inpouring rivers making the .deficit ; laukikSgni, the 
domestic fire ; and vrika, the fire in one’s own body which 
can be heard on putting ^e fingers in one’s ears.^ 

It is possible that me fire resultii^ from the friction of 
the two sticks s^bchsed the child, for in a very large number 
of primitive trip^ in all parts of the world the votical stick 
is known by a nmne signifying “ nude,” while the horizontal 
stick is called ” female,” and in some cases (as among the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia) as soon as the spark 
falls on the tinder of dried leaves or grass they exclaim : ’^The 
woman has given birth ! ” 

The whole subject of the fire-drill has been fully discussed 
by FYazer,* while reference should also be made to Crooke • 
and Thurston.* 

It is curious that Frazer (p. 209) states that the sticks are 
not taken from the same tree, but tiiat one must be hard and 
the other soft. Certainly this seems reasonable, but he must 
have overlooked the statement in the Satamiha Brdhma'm 
and also the numerous examples quoted by Hurston, where 
Ixith sticks are made from the same tree. 

^ For full details of the Agny&dh&na, or EstablishmeDt of the Sacred 
Fires/’ see iSatapatha Brdkma^, part i, second p. 274 ei seg. 

^ The Galden Bough, vol, ii^ ch. zv, " The Fire Drill ” (pp. 206-226), and 
eh. xvi| ** Father Jove and Mother Vesta” (pp. 227-252). See also the General 
Index nn4er ” Friction.” 

, * Bonuhr Religion of Northern India, vol. ii| pp. 192-195. 

^ EUmogrtfphk Notes in Soutfkm India, pp. 464-470; and Castes and 
Tribes qf Souihem India, vd. I, p. 99, where It Is interesting to note that 
althonffa the Badagas make, fire by firletion, reference is made in their folk- 
legend not to this mode of obtaining fire, but to chakkamukM (flint and steel). 
Commenting ujmn thi%lr« C. Ilodson {Jhrimim CuRure of Indus, Roy. As. Soc. 
Forldng Pund^ i, fifi) suggests that possibly the flint and steel bad 
supers^ed the use of the except in the solemnity of funeral rites. 
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In order to appreciate the extent to whidh the sacred fire 
^tered into Hindu ritual;as time went on we have only to 
glance at the daily offering to the fire made by the modem 
Br&hmah,^ known as homa. It is made twice ckdly, once in 
the morning before breakfast and ag^ at night before 
dinner. It consists of ghee, curds, and rice or grain.^ Homa 
is also performed at the investiture of the Sacred Thread, at 
hair-cutting, marriages, irdddha, etc. 

After his wedding .a BrShman can either be an ordinary 
householder or an agnihoiri — i.e. fire-priest — and observe the 
full forty-eight rites (instead of the ordinary sixteen). The 
fire used at any important ceremony such as a wedding 
should be kindled by friction and the fire in the domestic 
hearth lit by it. Full details of the agnihoiri have been given 
by Crooke.* 

Thus, I think, we can regard the fire-incident of the 
story of Pururavas and Urvali as showing the great sym- 
bolical significance of fire-sacrifice as a means of attaining 
Svarga, the abode of the blessed, and ensuring a final state 
of immortality. 


Before closing this appendix I would refer again to 
Kalidasa’s dramatic version of the legend. It is known as 
VikramorvaH, or “ Urvali won by Valour,” and is a play in 
five acts. The plot differs considerably from the original 
story and is briefly as follows : — 

King Puriiravas, in answer to the cries of some nymphs, 
rescues one of their companions, -Urvali, from the clutches 
of a demon, pursuing him in his heavenly car. The two fall 
in love with one another. Urvafi is called to the Court of 
Indra, but sees the king in his garden later on. Complica- 
tions arise as Pururavas is already married and the queen 
becomes jealous. 

Urva^ has to act at Indra’s court and when asked in the 
play whom she loves says “ Puriiravas ” in mistake for Pum- 
shottama (Vishnu), lliis enrages her teacher Bharata, who 
curses her, saying that as she had forgotten her part so she 
would be forgotten in heaven. However Indra takes pity 

^ For a full description of the offerings see Stevenson, Kites of the Twice- 
honSf p. 886-227. 

* Tribes and Castes of tke North-West Provinces and Ottdh, under 
•• Agnikatfi/' See also Fraser, op. cU,, pp. 247-850. 
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on her and says she can be united to Purflravas until he sees' 
tibe son which she will bear him* 'Che lovers wander ti^ther 
on tile Hiin&layas, when Urvaii, seeing PurOravas’ attention 
attracted for a moment by a nymph, enters in her anget the 
groves of Kfirttikeya, forbidden to females. The curse of 
Bharata begins to t^e effect and she is immediately changed 
into a creeper. The king in his frenzied misery at her loss oe- 
comes insane, and wanders through the forest inquiring for his 
beloved of every tree, stream, mountain, or animal he meets. 

Everywhere he imagines he sees traces of his lost one— 
the flowers heavy with dew are her eyes glistening with start* 
ing tears, the rippling water is her frown, the meandering 
current her undulating gait. Wilson’s translation gives a 
very good idea of the original. 

Wruravas inquires of a swan 

“ Ho ! Monarch of *‘he tribes that breast the stream. 
Forbear awhile your course : forgo the provender 
Of lotus stems, not needed yet, and hear 
My suit— redeem me from despair— impart 
Some tidings of my love — ’tis worthier far 
To render kindly offices to others 
Than meanly labour for a selfish good— 

He heeds me not, but still on Manasa 
Intent, collects his store— and now I note him 
More closely, I suspect some mystery. 

Why seek to veil the truth ?— if my beloved 
Was never seen by thee as graceful straying 
Along the flowery borders of the lake. 

Then whence this elegant gait — ’Tis hers — and thou 
Hast stolen it from her— in whose every step 
Love spoHs— thy walk betrays thee ; own thy crime. 

And lead me quickly to her. {Laughs.) Nay, he fears 
Our Royal power — the plunderer flies the king.” 

Later he sees a lotus with a bee amid its petals and 
exclahns : 

*‘Say, ponderer of the honeyed dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose l^ge and languid eye 
Vchiptumis rolls as if it swam with wine ? 

And yet methiidcs *ti$ idle to inquire, 

For 1^ he tasted her delicious Breath 
He now would scorn the lotus. 1 will hence.” 
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After many inquiries for Urvali he finds a gem, which 
proves to be the jewel ot restoration. Sudd^y he sees a 
vine : 

“What means this strange emotion?— as I gaze 
Upon this vine — no blossoms deck its boughs ; 

Nipped by the falling rains, like briny tears, 

The buds have perished, and the mournful shrub 
All unadorned appears to pine in absence — 

No bees regale her with their songs — silent 
And sad, she, lonely, shows the image 
Of my repentant love, who now laments 
Her causeless indignation — I will press 
The melancholy likeness to my heart — 

Vine of the wilderness, behold , 

A lone, heart-broken wretch in me. 

Who dreams in his embrace to fold 
His love, as wild he clings to thee. 

And might relenting fate restore 
To these fond arms the nymph I mourn, 

I’d bear her hence, and never more 
To these forbidden haunts return.” 

Gradually the creeper is transformed into Urva^ and 
Pururavas finds he is in the arms of his beloved : 

“ What can this mean ? — through every fibre spreads 
The conscious touch of Urva^i — yet aU 
I deemed her charms deceived me — let me wake 
And realise the vision or dispel it. 

’Tis no deceit — ’tis she^ — my best beloved.” {Faints.) 

The pair are happily united, but Urva^i remembers the 
curse. Years pass and by accident Pururavas meets Ayus, 
his son, and in consequence Urva^i. must return to heaven. 
Once again Indra saves the situation and all ends happily. 
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UMBRELLAS 

Owing to the great antiquity and significance of the umbrella, 
and to the fact that there appears to be no recent compre- 
hensive work oh the subject, I shall give here a few notes on 
its history and Western migration. 

In the first place the etymology of the word is interesting. 
Our English word umbrella is, of course, a misnomer, for 
being derived from the Italian diminutive omhrella (Latin 
umbra) it means “ little shade,” and has no reference what- 
ever to rain. It is curious that we do not use a correct self- 
explanatory word, like the French pcrapluie, the German 
Regenschirm, and the Spanish paraguas, etc. 

Turning to classical references we find the word umbracur 
lum, meaning “a sunshade,” used by Ovid {Fasti, ii, 811 ; Ars 
Amat, ii, 209-210) ; Martial (xiv, 28) ; Tibullus (ii, 5, 97) ; 
and Ammianus Marcellinus (xxviii, 4) ; while the word 
umbeUa occurs in the same sense in Martial (xi, 78-76) and 
Juvenal (ix, 50). The Greek equivalent a-KidSeiov occurs in 
Arrian {Indica, xvi), where he states that the umbrella is 
used by all Indians of consideration ; and Athenseus (ii, 81). 
It is also found represented on numerous ancient Greek 
vase-paintings. The word parasol appears to be of much 
later origin. It is mentioned in the Petrarchian vocabu- 
lary (fourteenth century) as the equivalent of saioual (from 
the Persian sdydban or sdixodn, ** an umbrella ”). The word 
is now only used to denote the fragile and ehgant variety 
of sunshade used by ladies. 

It is impossible to say with any certainty where the 
umbrella origuiated, bid; evidence seems to point to the 
Mesopotamian r^on as its home. It was the emblem of 
royidty in both Babylon and Assyria, as can be seen from 
the marvellous reliefs in the British Museum, excavated by 
Sir Henry Layard. The Nimrttd Gallery contains sculpture 
from Calah, and some of the reliefs show Assur-nasir-pid in 
his chariot or on his throne with the royal umbrella hehi oVer 
him. Similar reliefs will be found in the Nineveh Gallery. 

263 
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The ancient Egyptian kin^s used the umbrella in exactly 
the same manner as the Assyrians. . It appears from a Theban 
painting reproduced in Wilkinson’6 Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians (vol. i, 1878, p. 285) that the honour 
also extended to members of the royal family. In this 
particular case it is an Ethiopian princess, and the umbrella, 
composed of lotus leaves,* is fixed into the chariot on the 
left-hand side. 

The use of the umbrella as a symbol of power and sove- 
reignty appears to have existed in all parts of Asia from a 
very early date. In the Far East the centre of the practice 
was undoubtedly China, and bas-reliefs dating back to the 
eleventh century b.c. have been found depicting its use. 
In Dr BusheU’s Chinese Art, vol. i, 1905 (H.M. Stationery 
Office), Figs. 1 and 5 show such bas-reliefs of the Han Dynasty. 
The latter represents an umbrella being held over ‘the head 
of King Ch’^ng of the Chou Dynasty (see op. cit, p. 18). 
Elaborate examples, such as those in the bas-reliefs, were 
used only by the sovereign and those to whom the honour was 
specially granted. The usual variety was made of varnished 
paper on split bamboo. Large quantities of these were, and 
still are, exported to Singapore, whence they find their way 
through Java, Sumatra and Malaya to the coastal towns of 
Burma. 

It is, however, chiefly to Burma, where the etiquette has 
remained unchanged, that we look for the full significance 
of the umbrella. As in ancient India, so also in Burma 
the colour of the royal umbrella {tibyu) was white. It was 
about twelve or fifteen feet high, with a diameter of nearly 
six feet. It was carried only over the king, and possibly his 
chief wife. It formed, moreover, one of the five articles of 
regalia, the others being the crown (mako), sceptre {thanlyet), 
sandal (chenin) and chowrie (fhamyi yat). The umbrellas 
have distinctive names attached to them, such as the 
trembling,” “moon,” “ golden,” “sun,” “lotus,” “uplifted ” 
and 40 forth. When Superintendent at Port Blair, Sir Richard 
Temple managed to get drawings and carvings made of 
the complete regalia of the Burmese kings.' Nine white 
umbrellas mark the king, while the heir-apparent has eight 
golden ones, and a leaser number are allotted to other members 
of the royal fwnily,, the tributary chiefs and other high 
offieiak. if a abdicated, he forfeited the right of the 

* See Iwi. -Ant , vol. xxxi, Nov. 1902, |>p. ♦43-444. 
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n^pilia. An ficoeptum to thb rale, however, ocettrred in the 
ease of King Knnzaw of the eleventh century, v^o abdicated 
on rdigknni grounds. He was allowed to fscuil^ime the me of 
the rOyal ssnnbcd, ipid also of the title llbyuiiaung ('* wearer 
of the white umbreUa ”), which is attaclm to ul Burmese 
kings.* The lesser facials have red umbrellas, thou|^ in 
some cases leave was mven to cover the outside with tsoloured 
silks or satins, usuaUy pink or green. Fringes were con- 
sidered an additional honour. The inside was nearly alwa3rs 
black. 

The common umbrellas in general use were made of native 
parchment-like paper glued to spokes of split bamboo and 
coated with bla!w varnish. Priests were allowed a yellow 
varnish, -giving a diaphanom appearance.* 

A favourite trick of King iNoung daw Gyee was to con- 
tinually idsue new edicts as to the length of umbrella handles 
allowed, with the result that district officials made small 
fortunes by fines.* 

As can be expected, the lunbrella had also a religious 
siipificance, and we fiiid images of Gautama crowned with 
tlm symbol of sovereigit^. In Buddhist architecture the 
“ Wheel of Light,” symbolising the Buddha, is overshadowM 
by an umbreUa, and every Burmese pagoda is surmounted 
by a Atee, Ati or it, which are really metal (and occasionally 
stone) umbrellas with bdOs and other decorations attached.* 
The significance of the ti is shown by an incident connected 
with rae history of the famom Shwe DagSn pagoda at 
Rangoon. When, in 1768, it reached its present he^^t 
of 881 feet from the platform, it was crowned with a ti 
by the Mdn kings of Pegu. This was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1768, and five years later King Sinbyushin 
rqilac^ it by one of true BurmeiK shape, and the event 
symbolised the complete Burmanising of the kffin country 

^ See R. Gmnt Brown, Pre-Boddhitt Relision of the Burmese/' 

Folk-Lore, June ipsi, vol. xzxii,pp. 77-100. In his simress to the Govemoiv 
General of India in the King of Burmii s^led himself **the monarch 
who reigns over the great ombrella^wearinf chiefs of the Eastern countries." 

* See J. Nisbet, Burma under Brkuk Rule mdTBefortf 1901^ p- 

* See Shway Yoe (Sir George Scott), Tke Bumen, Me iJffe and NoHaueg 
1896, p. 406. 

^ For details of the ii iif Burmese architecture reference should be made 
to J, Fergusson, J. Burgess and R. Phen4 piers' Hietoy of Judean and Badam 
ArMtedure, 8 vols., 1910, vol.i, p. 70, and mr George imtt's article, Burma 
and Assam (Buddhism in)," Hastings* Emg, Rtl, Fjk, vol. ilh PP* ^3. 
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and odlebnted the reeent successes against Siam, China 
and Manipur.^ 

Passing to India we find similar evidence of the g^t 
imMrtance attached to the umbrella. It appears in ancient 
ro^ sculptures and enters into Ifindu iconography. In t^ 
Bharhut t(^ there is a carving of a casket containing relics 
gmrded by a seven-headed Nfiga, and over it is an umbrella 
of state. At S&nchi we find sculptured represratations of 
two and even three such symbols placed one above the other 
over temples, the double and triple canopies of which appear 
to be fixed to the same handle or staff, as in the modem state 
umbrellas of China and Burma. Thus we have a primary 
idea of the accumulated honour of stone or metal discs which 
subsequently became such a prominent feature of Buddhist 
architecture, culminating in the many-storied pagodas of 
China and Japan.* 

It will be remembered that in our text in the Ocean of 
Story (p. 49) the colour of the umbrella is given as white, 
while on p. 55 it is described as “ gleaming white like snow.” 
In this connection it is of interest to quote a paragraph ^m 
Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i, p. 855 ; “ An Indian prince, in a 
Sanskrit inscription of the ninth century, boasts of having 
wrested from the King of MSrwgx the two umbrellas pleasing 
to Pftrvati, and white as the summer moonbeams. Pritlu 
R&j, the last Hindu king of Delhi, is depicted by the poet 
Chand as shaded by a white umbrella on a golden staff.” 
This was also the colour in the Jatakas. In the Rds Maid, 
however, Forbes ® describes an image of Wun Raj (VanarSja) 
in which the king is covered by a scarlet umbrella. 

The question naturally arises as to why the umbrella had 
such a universal importance throughout the East. Several 
suggestions have been put forward, some of which seem quite 
feasible. In the first place it was thought to symbolise the 
firmament owing to its shape, and in support of this view 
RuiKell {op. cit., pp. 450-451) states that when one of the 
eai^ Indian monarchs made extensive conquests, the annexed 

t See Niebet, op, eU., vol. p. 385. The subsequent history of the ii is 
to be in GepUin C. J. F. S. Forbes’ British Burma and Us People^ 1878^ 

pp. 

^ See Jbem. hiitm Art and Indudrp^ vol. April p* It is 

qwAdtd by BusseNli 2Vi5er and Contes of the Centrdi.Pnmnces, vol. ii, p. 449. 

4 ^ tl»e edition^ with notes by H. J. RawUnson. The umbrella is 
^sbown in eoL i, p. 40, nko note on p* 440. 
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territories were dasorlbed as b€^brou|^t und^ his umbrella ; 
of the King Harsha-Vardhana (a.d. 606^648) it is recorded 
that he prosecuted a methodical sdieme of confjuest with the 
deliberate object of bringing all hndia uzuler one umbrellar- 
that is, of constituting it into one state. This phrase seems 
to support the idea that the umbrella symbolisra the firma- 
ment. Similarly, when Viiiv&mitra sent beautiful maidens 
to tempt the go^ Ki^ Harischandra, he instructed them to 
try and induce the king to marry them, and if he would not 
do this, to ask him for the Puchukra Undi or State Umbrella, 
which was the emblem of the king’s protecting power over 
his kingdom, with the idea that that power would be de- 
stroyed by its loss. Chhatrapati or Lord of the Umbrella 
was the ‘proudest title of an Indian king. When Sivaji was 
enthroned in 1674 he proclaimed himself as Pinnacle of the 
Kshatriya race and Lord of the Royal Umbrella. All these 
instances seem to indicate that some powerful significance, 
such as that already suggested, attached to the umbrella. 
Several tribes, as the Gonds and Mundas, have a legend that 
their earliest king was born of poor parents, and that one 
day his mother, having left the child under some tree while 
she went to her work, returned to find a cobra spreading its 
hood over him. The future royal destiny of the boy was thus 
predicted.” 

Another suggestion as to the original significance of the 
umbrella is that it was used to protect the eyes of the sove- 
reign from the people — his glance being considered magical 
and harmful. This, however, seems naore unlikely than the op- 
posite — namely, that the sacred person of his Majesty should 
be protected from the common gaze of the populace; but 
both ideas lose their value when we remember the use of the 
symbol on temples and the fact that the umbrella is always 
represented as held vertically over the king’s head, thus pro- 
tecting it from the powerful rays of a tropical sun. It seems, 
however, quite possible that, apart fix>m the actual harm it 
might do, the sun should never be allowed to shine direct on 
the sacred person of the king. This idea is strengthened by 
the fact that at the most important period of a Brflhman’s 
life he had to keep the sun from shinmg on his bead. Thus 
we read in the Grihya Sutras ^ that on the day when a Brflh- 
man student of the '’^^da took a bath to signify that the time 
of his studentship was at an end, he entered a cow-shed before 
^ Oidenberg, SocM Booki qf the East, vol. xxx, pp. l65, i75. 
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inmrige, hung over the door a skin with the hair outside, 
and sat iliere : on that day the sun should not shine upon 
him. Frazer ^ includes this unc’er the various taboos of 
saered persons in the section ** Not to see li^e Sun,” and gives 
numerous examples where the sovereign {is in the case of ^e 
Mikado) was so sacred that the sun was not worthy to shine 
upon him. 

The migration of the umbrella from East to West was 
slow and gradual. This is not to be wondered at when we 
remember the great size of the state umbreUa, and the fact 
that as yet the folding variety was unknown. The costliness 
of surii articles would also be a great disadvantage, besides 
being very hard to obtain. Mediseval accounts given by 
travellers are not very numerous. Marco Polo, in describing 
the Court of Kflbl&i Kaan in 1292 says * that generals who 
have command of 100,000 men are awarded a tablet of gold 
according to their rcnk, etc., and that everyone, moreover, 
who holds a tablet of this exalted degree is entitled, when- 
ever he goes abroad, to have a little yellow canopy, such as 
is called an umbrella {palieque in Pauthier, unum pallium in 
the Latin text), carried on a spear over his head in token of 
his hi^ command. 

1^ Europe the umbrella was not unknovm at this time 
rad Martino da Canale, a contemporary of Polc^ states that 
in VeniTO “ when the Doge goes forth <rf his palace, ‘ ai vaU 
M un dmaeweou Mi parte une w dros h or sur 

tea sMs/,* whkh umlweila had been give^ by * Monseigneur 
i'App0oiUe.* There is a picture by Guthihio Clambarota, in 
the Sala del Gran Consi^o, at Venice, represents the 
investiture of the Doge with the umbreUilhy Tone ^exander 
HI, and Frederick Barbarossa (conoemi^ which see Sanuto 
Junior, in Mwa^i, xxii, 512 ”).* Ibn mttla (ii, 440) tdls 
us that in .1^ time (c. 18^) parasols were in general use 
at Constantinople. It was also in the Icnirte^th century 
tiipit the feeding umbrella was first notsdi^ it is described 
by'MiuignQhi as ** a thing like a littlc'leot-foof on a cane 
handle, ^ehirii thev open out at will as a protection against 
sun c# raih. This ih^ eaQ a chatyrp % brought one to 
Itmenee with me.” * 


^ INMnii HMwhw)). X , !». is-si. 

* Qekt^ end the Th^, vol, j,, 856. 
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The neid^ of a similar variety apjj^^urs to be that 

given by Dui^ Bwbosa.^ They are aescnbdi as “ made 
of finely woxiceid siuc mtl many golden tassels, and many 

E recious stones afid seed pearls.*' In an interestiw note 
tames stat<» that tihe next mention of umbrdyUus whicn open 
and shut is prpbebly that in a passage in the Decadaa of 
Joao de Banos (Uf, x, 9,/, 264, ed. of 1568). It speidus of 
events which occttR^ at Cananor in 1526. The i»st part 
of the passage is quoted in Hobson Jobson (ed. 1908, p. 851), 
but the description itself is omitted. It is as follows : — 

“ All this is mounted on a staff as an awning, as we have 
said, and the canes ^lay up and down, shutting and openii^g^ 
to close it or spread it out. And when they would put up the 
great crown which gives the shade, they insert into that staff 
Tpiam) a very light wooden shaft {aste) about fifteen palms in 
length, and then they run it by means of a socket (noeh^ work- 
ing on the wooden staff, in orda that it may be fully spread 
out when it arrives at the top of the staff. There they put a 
cross-pi^e of wood through the shaft, in which there is a hole, 
so that it remains fixed and does not fall down.” 

Although umbrellas were used by the Anglo-Saxons,* 
is shown in the Iforieian MS. (608 in the British Museum), 
they do not reappear in England till the seventeenth century, 
and even then remained practically unknown until early m 
the following century, when it became the practice for coffee- 
houses to keep large umbrellas for use of their patrons * in 
very much the same way as they are used to-day by com- 
missionaires o[ clubs and hotels. The custom, however, 
could not have been very familiar, for in 1752 Colonel Wolfe 
noticed their iise in Paris and wondered why they had not 
been intiroduced into En^and. 

Jonas Hanway (1712-1786) is stated to be the first man to 
habitually carry an umbrella. It is interesting to note that 
the Ang^Bodian tarm used for an umbrella in the seven- 
teenth and eighte^th centuries was ” roundel,” a word oi 
early English tirigin applied to a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat under a dum, a target, i^eld, etc.* The fcma 

^ Tke Boot of Doarie Barbosa, trans. by M. Lotigworth D«me$, Hakluyt 
Society, 19S1, vol. i, pp« f 06-807. 

* See Fig. 83 In Mf» Aahdown’a BriHsh Coslumt, 1910. 

’ Tha Taihr, No. 833, 17th Octdber 1710. 

^ See Yul&jEfoboii /o&foii, under '^BfNmde]/’ alio ^^Urohrella/’^'Kittyiol/* 
" Sombrero*' ; tL €. iTeniple, /ad. dal., December 1904, p. 3l6 , and Mum^'s 
New Eaglitk Dkimmtf nnitef Roundel." 
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** aranddl ” is also found. The feet that the Anglo-Indians 
called the umbtella a roundel and regarded it as a symbol 
<rf soverei(mty or nobility indicate 1 that it was as yet little 
known in JBngland. W. W. Skea:^ points out that **some 
kind of umbrella was, however, occasionally used by ladies 
at least as far back as 1709 ; and a fact not generally known 
is that feom about the year 1717 onwards a ^ parish ’ um- 
hrella, resembling the more recent ‘family’ umbrdla of the 
nineteenth century, was employed by the priest at open- 
air funerals, as the church accounts of many places testify.” 

Murray’s New English Dictionary gives a long and inter- 
esting list of quotations under “Umbrella,” the earliest 
being as follows : — 

“1611. ‘Many of them doe carry other line things . . . 
which they commonly call in the Italian tongue ‘ umbrellaes.’ 

. . . These are made of leather something answerable to the 
form of a little caunopy and hooped in the inside with divers 
little wooden hoopes that extend the umbrella in a pretty 
large compass.’— C or yate. Crudities, iii.” 

Among others may be mentioned two references from the 
writings of Swift : 

“ 1704. ‘ A large skin of Parchment . . . served him for a 
Night-cap when he went to bed, and for an Umbrello in rainy 
Weather.’— Tak of a Tub, ix.” 

“ c. 1712. ‘ The tuck’d up semstress walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oU’d umbrella’s 
sides.’— .4 City Shower.^* 

Finally the following lines from Gay’s Trivia, Bk. I, 
give quite a good idea of the history of the umbrella : — 

“ 1716. ‘ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise. 
Defended by the riding hood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath the umbrella’s oily shade 
Safe throu^ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames the umbrella’s ribs display 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

^ The Pdit ai otir Doors, 1911, pp. $7, 
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Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern monarclis show their state abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly s lowers the walking maid.’ ” 

Very few early examples of English umbrellas appear to 
have been preserved, and the earliest specimens in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum date only from the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They belong to the class which have whale- 
bone ribs, thick wooden sticks and large oiled silk covers. 
In time gingham (a kind of cotton cloth first made in 
Guingamp ^ in Brittany, the yam of which is dyed before it 
is woven) was substituted, and in 1848 William Sangster 
patented* the use of alpaca as an umbrella covering. 

The chief invention, however, was the “ Paragon ” rib, 
patented by Samuel Fox in 1852. It is formed of a thin strip 
of steel rolled into a trough section, thus combining lightness, 
strength and elasticity. 

Huge umbrellas have always been in demand in native 
courts in all parts of Africa, and many are made in England 
for this purpose. Brewer {Dictionary of Phrase and Fable — 
“ Umbrella ”) quotes a paragraph from The Graphic of 18th 
March 1894, p. 270 : “ An umbrella is now being made in 
London for an African potentate which, when unmrled, will 
cover a space sufficient for twelve persons. The stick is . . . 
fifteen feet long.” 

In 1874 the sacred umbrella of King Kofiee Kalcalli of 
the Ashantees was captured and found its way to the South 
Kensington Museum. Many similar ones were to be seen at 
the Empire Exhibition, Wembley, in 19?4. 

In his famous Pilgrimage to El Medirwh and Meccah, 
three vok., 1855-1856 (vol. iii, pp. 140-141) Burton describes 
the Sherif of Meccah as being “ plainly dressed in white 
garments and a white muslin tmban . . . and the only 
emblem of his dignity was the large green satin umbrella 
]^me by an attendant on foot.” And in a note he adds : 
** fVom India to Abyssinia the umbrella is the sign of royalty : 
the Arabs of Meccah and Senaa probably derived the custom 
firom the Hindus.” 

When visiting the Emir of Abyssinia at Harar,* Bmton 

^ The New EnglUh Didiemuy derives the word from the Malay gieg-gmig, 
meaning " striped.’ 

* Fint FeaUtepe m EaU Jfriea, 1 856, p. SS6. 
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ww itadrtd by bis Sigbaess imda t red utbi umbnDa 

heavily triaged. . i» n _j 

koaitt from the references al eany giv&a, tne foUomng 
may Be consulted : — 

O. Uzannei L*OmbreUe, Paris, 1888 (see the interesting 
copy in the Ashbee Collection, British Museum). It was 
translated into En^^ish as The i^nshade, the Glaoe, the Mvff^ 
London, 1888. References to the umbrcdla in the BSmSyaffa 
and Mahdbhdrata will be found on pp. 18-16. See also by 
the same author, Lee Omements de la Femme, “L’Chnbrdle 
(Le Parasol — -Le Parapluie),” Paris, 1802, pp. 181-195. 

For further information see W. Sangster, Umbrellas and 
their History, 1855 (see also the 1871 edition by Cassell & Co., 
with illustrations by Bennett) ; “ Pagodas, Aurioles and 
Umbrellas,” F. C. Gordon Ciunming, The English Illustrated 
Magazine, 1887-1888, pp. 601-612, and 654-667 ; S. Baring- 
Gould, Strange Surovms, 1892, p. 129 et seq. ; numerous short 
articles are referred to in Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature. 
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APPENDIX III 

POISON-DAMSELS 

On page 91 of this volume we read of the methods employed 
by Ypgakarapdaka, the minister of King Brahmadatta, 
against our hero, the King of Vatsa : “ He tainted, by means 
of poison and other deleterious substances, the trees, flowering 
creepers, water and grass all along the line of march. And he 
sent TOuon'damsels as dancing-girls among the enemy’s host, 
and he also dispatched nocturnal assassins into their midst.” 

The tactics of this minister are as curious as they are un- 
scrupulous. We have read of wells beu^g poisoned and even 
of diseased clothes being left for the enemy to find, but the 
poisoning of the vegetation and the dispatching of poisoned 
women are much mor^e uncommon. 

This subject is of great interest from many points of view, 
and as there appears to be very little published on the matter, 
especially poison-damsels, I will discuss the whole question in 
some detam 

Although by far the greater part of this appendix will be 
on poison-damsels, I will first give a few notes on the practice 
of poisoning water, etc., in both classical and modem times. 

Poisoned Water, Etc. 

The references to such practices in Sanskrit literature are 
not numerous. They are, however, mentioned, and even ad- 
vocated, in the Code of Manu, vii, 195, where, in the chapter 
<m the duti^ of lungs, we read^ : “ Wbien he has shut up his 
foe (in a town) let hma sit encamped, harass his kingdom and 
continually spoil his grass, food, fuel and water.” 

The glosses of the commentators on this text refer in 
general terms to bad or harmhil substances which are mixed 
with tire grass, etc., or to destroying them by fire, water and 
so on. The bad substances may to supposed to include prison. 
In only one of the glosses is the actual word ” poison ” used. 

the well-faiown medical work dating from about the 

1 Btthler’s tnugslfttion. Sacred Boois of the Eatl, vol. xxv, p. 817. 
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beginning ot the Christian eza, tiie Suiruta SatnhUd,^ Hire read 
in a chapter on the subject of the nature of animal poisons, 
etc., the foUoiring 

*‘A sheet of poiscmed watei becomes slimy, stnmg- 
smellinff, frot^ and marked with (blaGk*co}oured) lines on 
the suilace. frogs and fish living in the water die without 
any apparent cause. Birds and beasts that live (in the water 
and) on its shores roam about wildly in confusion (fttnu the 
effects of poison), and a man, a horse or an elephant, by 
bathing in this (poisoned) water is afflicted with vomiting, 
fainting, fever, a burning sensation and swelling of the liml^ 
These disorders (in men and animals) should fae unmediately 
attended to and remedied, and no pains should be spared 
to purify such poisoned water. The cold ashes of Dhavat 
Aiva-kama, Asana, Pdribhadra, PdtaUl, Siddhakot MoktAakUt 
Bdja~drutna and SomavdUca burnt together, should be oast 
into the poisoned pool or tank, wherry its water would be 
purified ; as an alternative, an Anjali-measure (half a seer) 
of the said ashes cast in a Ghata-measure (sixty-four se^) 
of the required water would lead to its purification. 

“ A poisoned ground or stone-slab, landing-stage or desert 
country rives rise to swdlings in those parts of the bodies ci 
men, buUocks, horses, asses, camels and elephants that may 
chance to come in contact with them. In such cases a bumi^ 
sensation is felt in the affected parts, and the hair and nsdls 
(of these parts) fall off. In fliese cases, the poisoned surfiuie 
should be purified by sprinkling it ovor with a solution of 
Ananta and Sarva-gandha (the scented drugs) dissolved in wine 
(^Surft), or with (an adequate quantity of) buMsk day dissolved 
in water, or with the decoction of Vidang/a^ Pdtbd and KatatM. 

** Poisoned hay or fodder, or any other pdsimed food-ittull^ 
iwoduces lassitude, fainting, vomiting, diaarhcea, ot even* 
death (of tibie anin^ partakmg thereof). Sudk oases dumld 
be treated with proper anti-poisoaous medicines aooordlag 
to the indications of eadi case. As an alternative, drums 
and other musieai imtruments smeared witii plasters of attti- 
poisonoUs Compounds (Agadas) dionld be beatim and somisiad 
(round them). Espial fiaxts diver (Tdra), merely (dMlni), 
and Indta-Chpa insects witii KwurVMa equal in wetaht w 
that of the entire preceding compound, pasted with the bOe 
of a Kapila (brown) cow, mould be us^ as a paste over the 

* U«nil»tisii, edited by K; I. L. Bhiihegfmtne, CelcetU, tpil, 

vol. Uf 
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musical instruments (in such cases). The sounds of su<di 
drums, etc. (pasted witib such anti>poisonous drugs), are sidd 
to destroy the effects cf e 'en the most dreadfhl poison.” ^ 

Turning to Eurom, we find that £rom the earliest times 
writers on military law have continually distinguished be- 
tween the law of nature and the law of nations, showing how 
the two sometimes coincide, but as often operate in opposite 
directions. They have, moreover, condemned the use of poison 
in warfare as being against all laws — ^human and divine. 

Hugo Grotius in his great work, De jure belli ac pads, 
writes as follows * (Book III, chap, iv, sec. 15, etc.) : — 

** As the laws of nations permit many things . . . which 
are forbidden by Natural Law, so they forbid some thin^ 
which are permitted by Natural Law. For him whom it is 
lawful to put to death, whether we put to death by the sword 
or by poison, it makes no difference, if we look to Natural l^w. 
It is doubtless more j^nerous to kill so that he who is killed 
has the power of defending himself ; but this is not due to 
him who has deserved to die. But the Laws of Nations, if not 
of all, at least of the best, have long been, that it is not lawful 
to kill an enemy by poison. This consent had its ris£ in 
common utility, that the dangers of war, which are numerous 
enottj^, may not be made t(x> extensive. And it is probable 
that this rule proceeded from kings, whose life may be de- 
fended from other causes, better than the lives of other 
persons ; but is less mfe than that of others from poison, 
esEcept it be defended by the scuuples of conscience and the 
fear of infamy. 

** Livy (xlui, 18), li^Mtaidng dPorseus, calls these clandestine 
atrocities : so Claudian (De Bello GUd., v, 378) and Cicero 
(He OJHc., iii, 22) use like expressions. The Boman consuls 
say that it is re<|uired, as a pabUc example, that nothing of 
the kind be admitted, in the epistle to P^rhus which G^us 
{Noct. Attic., iii, 8) gives. So Valerius (vi, 5, 1). And when the 
prince of the Catti offered to procure the death of Arminius 
by poison, Tiberius rejected the oflfer, thus ^inii^; glory like 
t^t of the ancient generals (Tacitus, Ann., ii, 88). 

” Wherefore they who hdid it lawful to kill the enemy by. 
poison, as Baldus, following Yegetius {Com., ii, 188), regntd 

* See also KeetUya’e ArtkaiStlrtt, new edition, J. Jolly and R. Schmidt, 
Lahore. 19SS, ix, 6, SS ; xii, 4, 6-S, 14. 

* Tnuu. W. l^ewell, Cunbridge, tSdS, vol. iii, chap, iv, pp. S&SS. 
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mere Natural Law, and overlook the Instituted L&w of 
Natkois. . . 4 To poison fountains, which must be disa>vered 
bi^ore lc«ng, Floras says (Lib. II, 2J), is not only against oJd 
rule, but also against the law of the gods ; as the Law^tof 
Nations are often ascribed to the gods ; nor is it to ^be 
wondered, if to diminish dangers, there be some such tacit 
conventions of belligerents, as formerly in the permanent 
war of the Chalcidians and Eretrians (Strabo, x, p. 488) it 
was ^eed not to use missiles. 

**But the same is not true of making waters foul and 
undrinkable without poisoning them (^sch., De male ob. leg., 
p. 262a), which Solon and the Amphictyons are said to have 
justified towards barbarians : and Oppian mentions as cus- 
tomary in his time. For that is the same thing as turning 
away a stream, or intercepting a spring of water, which is 
lawml both by Natural Law and by consent.” 

Nearly a hundred years later (1758) Emeric de Vattel, the 
Swiss jurist, published his Droit des Gens. It was founded on 
the works of Wolff and Leibnitz, with many quotations from 
Grotius. After practically repeating the above extract, he 
continues * ; 

“ Assassination and poisoning are, therefore, contrary to 
the laws of war, and are alike forbidden by the Natural Law 
and the consent of civilised nations. The sovereign who makes 
use of such execrable means should be regarded as an enemy 
of the human race, and all nations are called upon, in the 
interest of the common safety of mankind, to join forces to 
punish him. In particular, an enemy who has been the object 
of his detestable practices is justified in giving him no (juarter. 
Alexander the Great declared ‘ that he was determined to 
take the most extreme measures against Darius, and no 
longer treat him as an enemy in lawful wai*, but as a poisoner 
and an assassin ’ (Quint. Curt., iv, 9, 18). The interest and 
tibe safety of those in command, far from allowing them to 
authorise such practices, call for the greatest care on their 
part lo prevent the introduction of them. 

' “ Eumenes wisely said * that he did not think any general 
would want to obti^ a victory by the use of means which 
ought in turn be4irected against himself ’ (Justin., xiv, 1, 12). 
Ajid it was on the same principle that Alexander condemned 

* Unit in t>» Prine^m de ffatuneUe offVupii* & la CoadvUe 
et MKt dn Katimt et in S m m ni m, 'SL de Vettel, tmulsted by C G. 

I2l6. vd. it^ dl. |i^ S8S489 .->m.ii.p. 
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tiius act of Bessus, who had assassinated Darius (Quint. 
Curt., vi, 8 , 14).” , ' 

The importance of^Gfptius’s Da jure betti ac pads Ues 
chiefly in the fact that it forms the foundation of the Inter- 
national Law of the present day. It was the first of such 
worlos to influence sovereigns and statesmen, for it showed 
in an exhaustive and masterly fashion what aU men were 
b^^inning to feel. 

The value of Vattel’s work is due to the fact that it con- 
sists of all that is best in the works of his predecessors, 
Grotius, Pufendorf, Leibnitz, B3mkershoek and Wolff. Con- 
sequently it became the handbook of statesmen and jurists, 
and is still quoted as one of the great authorities. 

As we have already seen, both these jurists condemned 
all unnecessary methods of killing an enemy — particularly by 
any form of poisoning. But, as history is largely a recora of 
cruelty exercised by those in power, we must not be sur- 
prised to find that, especially in mediaeval times, the number 
of deaths due to some form of poisoning was very large. At 
the same time superstition and general ignorance of medicine 
probably lay at the bottom of many so-called poison mysteries 
of ancient days, while in some cases, as with the Borgios, 
reliable evidence is weak. 

There are, however, many occasions on which poison in 
some form or other has been used in warfare. 

For instance, when the young Egyptian Sultan Faraj 
withdrew before the conquering hosts of 'fimfir (Tamerlane) 
in 1400 he took care to poison both the fields and water 
before leaving. It is related ^ that in consequence Umilr lost 
so many men and animals that he desisted from the pursuit. 

In India the most deadly poison is undoubtedly the 
variety of aconite found in the HimSlayan districts. _ This is 
the so-called “ Nepal aconite,” known as bisk, bikh, etc. 
There are niunerous forms of the series, the most deadly being 
A. spicatum. It is so poisonous in the Sikkim Terai that 
the sheep often have to be muzzled. The uses to which the 
aconites are put vary, for the rural drug-dealer has a great 
knowledge of the plant and finds many commerciid us» for 
it, such as an adulterant in making bkdng from Indian h^p, 
for poisoning arrow-heads (for which see Lewin, “Arrow 
Poisons,” Virchow’s Archiv Path. AnaL und Ph^., 1894, 
pp. 188, 289) and many other uses. 

1 Hans Sehiltberger's Baubuck, ed. by LwfMBld, TsMilf an, t8S5, tS, SS. 
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The bw&ui aconites are confined to the mountain tra^ 
of tim northeastern boundary, stretching from Afj^anistan 
and Bahmhistan, throu^ Kashn|lr,.Nei)M, Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Amam to Burma.^ 

The Gurkhas of Nepal regard the plant as a great protec- 
tkm against enemy attacks, and Hamilton* describe how 
tlmy can destroy whple arfnies by poisoning the water, and in 
the Nepalese war the British found the wells poisoned with 
erushea aconite. 

The poisoning of water is not confined to India. Thus 
Burton* tells us that the Yuta Indians have diminished in 
numbers owing to the introduction of arsenic and corrosive 
sublimate in springs and provisions. 

Similar havoc was wrought among the Australians,* while 
in Tasmania* poisoned rum was used to exterminate the 
aborigines. 

In Brazil, when the import of African slaves rendered the 
capture of the natives less desirable than their extermination, 
the Portuguese left the clothes of people who had died of 
smallpox and scarlet fever for them to find in the woods.* 
It is ako said * that the caravan traders from the Missouri 
to Santa communicated smallpox to the Indian tribes of 
that district in 1881 by infectious clothing and presents of 
tobacco. 

But vile as all these acts are, they are easily eclmsed by 
the inhuman methods of warfare introduced by the (Armans 
in the Great War. They have cast a blot on European history 
which neither compunction nor time can ever eradicate. 

This is not the jdace to describe in detail the different 
varieties of pounn>gsses used in the Great War, but I would 
give a few reliable "references sent me by the War Office : 

* The different species of aconites are fully discussed in Watt’s Commercial 
PredaeU India, the abridgment of Tke JXctioaaty of the Economic Pndnet* 
ef India, I9M, pp. 18-S4. 

Firancia Hamilton, Account of the Kmgdom of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819, 

n.9^: 

» (% (^ rte 8mnU, If8l, p. 576. 

4 E. J. Eyre, Jonmak ef EapediHont ^f Discooeiy into Central AnetraBa, 
IHff, I’d. 1, 1^ 175-179. 

* B^vietc, heri tif iBe Taemamane, p. 58. 

* jTl, Memem dnrd Mamerika, vol. ii, p. 868. 

* J. Ansa Yaan' ns Central Ameeka, 1859, p. 879 ; and 

A. y a re a l tes ^ Trmudt aa the Aararen and Bia Negro, p. 8 S 6 . 
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L. Geotj^ UAitme baeUrioU^igtte Jutuh eoneurrenU des 
ames chimigue ei balUH^i imMdve$ r^peUes 

de son empfoi de I91i d 1922} Col. Zugsro, '^'Les 
bact^ries oomme arme de guene,** BitU. Beige des 8ei. MilU.t 
June 1924 (the original article appeared in Ewerdto e 
Marina^ 4th Mardi 1924). See eim A. A. Boberts, The Poison 
War, 1915, and the bibliogrtmhy at ^e end. 

^e JE&tarical Section of the War Office informs me that 
in Greneral Botha’s campaign in German South-West Africa 
the poisoning of wells was both authenticated and admitted. 
It is believed that the poison used to make the wells un- 
serviceable was chloride of mercuiy, which was available as 
it was employed in the gold-mining industry. The official 
records of the campaign are in the hands of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. 

The following references may be consulted by readers 
generally interested in the subject of poisons : — 

^ VV^ter Blyth, Old ana Mod^ Poison Lore, Inter- 
national Health Exhibition, London, 1884 ; A. W. and M. W. 
Blyth, Poisons : their Effects and Detection, new edition, 1920 ; 
C. J. S. Thonmson, Poison My^steries, 1928; M. P. Naidii, 
The History of Professional Poisoners and Coiners of India, 
Madras, 1912 ; T. N. Windsor, Indian Toxicology, Calcutta, 
1906 ; R. Calmette, Les Venins Us animaux venimeux et la 
sero^erapie antivmimeuse, Paris, 1907. 

We now pass on to the study of the poison-damsel. 


The Poison-Damsel in India 

Although the poison-damsel is found in the Kathd Sarit 
Sdgara, her appearance in Sanskrit literature is rare. 

There are, however, two or three works in which she is 
motioned. Of these the most important is undoubtedly 
Vii^Skha^tta’s political drama, the Mudra-Bdkshasa, or 
Signet-ring of Bakshasa. This play, written about the seventh 
century a.i>., deals with events whidb happened, or were 
supposed to have happened, at the formation of the great 
Maurya Empire in 818 b.c. From the commencement of 
this dynasty dates the unbroken chain of Indmn history, 
and Chandragupta, its founder, must be regarded as the first 
paramount sovereign or emperor of India. He obt^ed the 
tbro^ of Pfttaliputra under circumstances which have a 
distinct bearing on the subject under discussion. At the 
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end of 93^ b.c. or in the earl^ spring of the foUowii^ year* 
Aldcander the Great began his Invasion of Northern faclia. 
He hs4 gradoally pushed &rther and •farther eastwards until, 
at the Hirer *Y^t 9 (the modem, Be&s, a tributary ci the 
Suti^j), his victorious advance revived a ludden, but none 
the lead definite, check by^is army refusing to proceed with 
the expedition. 

Ihus he was prevented from attempting the overthrow of 
two great peoples, toe Prasii and the Gangari^e, which, he 
was wormed, inhabited a district beyond the Ganges. 

The king of these peoples was a certain Agranunes or 
Xandrames (according to the Greek writers), who has been 
identified by some with Dhana-Nanda, Nanda,* or Nandrus, 
King of Magadha (South Bih&r). 

At this time Chandragupta, an ille^timate relation* of 
Nanda, held the position of Commander-in-Chief in his army. 
He chwced to m<»i~ Nanda’s displeasure and fled to the 
Panj&b, where he is said to have met Alexander and to have 
made a close study of his methods of warfare. 

However this may be, the mention of Alexander in con- 
nection with Chandragupta is of the greatest interest in this 
mqttiiy. For, as we toall see later, the European versions 
of toe poison-damsel find their origin in a certain Pseudo- 
Aristotelean work purporting to have been written for Alex- 
ander and sent to him on his campaigns, when age prevented 
his learned tu\ior from continuing his duties personwy. This 
work was known as the Secretum. Secretorum, and will be fhlly 
discussed in the course of this appendix. 

It will sufifice here merely to draw attention to the fact 
that it was Aristotle- who was credited with the wise teachings 
and prudent counsels which helped Alexander so much m 
his Eastern campaigns, and it was he who, in the Secretum 
Seerebmmt prevented him from losing his life at the hands 
of the poison-damsel. 

* jgcllolm dlfler about the duration of Alexander’s Indian expeditioo. 

V. A. Smith, Earfy HiUorg of India, 1904, pp. 106, 107, and also the Sid 

e&tioa, 191%; A. £. Ansps c h, De Aleaandri Magm Eapedidme JwSca, London, 
190 s ; E. W. Thomas in dtu xvih of the CamMdge BiUaty of India, with the 
Bibltogn^lqr un |if|...S74»676. 

*.t!^'e here tSSfooAj eomh aeross a legmid of his reign in VoL 1, pp. IS, 17, 
SSUHg. \ ^ 

* SM 1» ln«f Iwen die son of Murl, a concidiine of the king. Henee 
his Mtfnaiae Ihnnrjrik'. 
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In just the same Cfaande^;^ Jb^^ited by the 
advice of a vase minister. For at the very l^e that he fled 
to the Panjab there was a cdrtsih Brfthii^ named GhfiQa]iya 
(Eautilya or yishnugwts. whoi imfenied against King 
Nanda, owmg to an emrohtery to vrhi^ he had been sul> 
jected, became not only a fell6w-Qons|>irator vdth Chandra- 
mpta in the overthrow of ,Nsmda> but was the directing 
force guiding every movebient of the plot. Although details 
of the defeat of J4anda are hidden under a veil of mingled 
fact and fiction, it seems almost certain that Chandragupta 
had the assistance of strong allies, the chief of whom 
was Porus,* who ruled on the far side of the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum). 

On his ascending the throne of Pataliputra ChandragOpta, 
not forgetful of the played by ChSnakya in his success, 
made him his dhji(^M|citister, apd it is at this point that the 
Mudrd-Rdksha^y^^Botixe^- We find Chanakya involved 
in a maze o|' p^ical intrigue, ^ploying every form of 
cunning and st^te^ imaginable. Hu c^ief object is to win 
over the |at|i"^h!ig^s ex-^ and so sever the 

one remaimiig link With the old line of Nanda kings. In this 
he is uHhiudely successful, but only after he has answered 
every sttoke of his oppcments by a more effective counter- 
strolls, at t^e time shielding Chandragupta from the 
nuin^irotts life. These attempts were of 

diffehmt kinds, including a poisoned draught and nocturnal 
assakdns who were instructed to get into Chandragupta’s 
sleeping chamber by a subterranean .passage and kill him in 
his sleep. The plot was, however, discovered by Ch&n^ikya. 
In relating the circumstances to RSkshasa, one of his secret 
agents, Yirfidhagupta, speaks ’ as follows : — 

^ Chanakya appeated in Vol. I, p. 55 et seq,, as a Brahman who brought 
about Nanda's death by a magical rite. In the same volume (p. 23S) his 
name is mentioned as an alternative of Kautilya^ th^ supposed author of the 
ArtlMSitra, See p. 

* Jacobi's edition of Hemachandra's StkaviHItvalickariia, p. 55 et seq, ; and 
Lassen^ Indische AUerthum^imdej vol. ii, pp. 315-317. 

* The translation given is that by H. *H. Wilson^ Select SpecmeHs of 
the Theatre of the Hindus, vol. iii^ 18S7> p. 71. Reference should be made to 
hla Introduction, which contains the different versions of the tale of IJanda, 
Chandragupta and Ch&^akya. Fmr more recent translations of the Mudrd* 
BAkAaaa see those by S. C. Chakravartiy Calcutta, 1908, and 3. Goswami, 
CalctttU [I909y 
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the king retired to rest* 

. The wetdbdhl minister was w^mt to eater 
The diamW^ And witli diiment scarutiny 
Riqpect it—tibnts* he saw a £r.e of antit 
Come tbrou^ a c«evice in the wall* and noticed 
They bore the fragments of a recmit meal ; 

Thoioe he i^erred the presence of the feeders 
In some adjoiidi^ passage, and commanded 
That the pavilion ^uld set on fire 
That moment~-soon his orders were obeyed, 

And our brave fHends, in flame and smoke envdoped. 
Unable to escape, were all destroyed.” 

Rfikshasa replies : 

“ *Tis ever thus—Fortune in all befriends 
The cruel Clumdragupta— when I send 
A messenger of cert^ death to slay him. 

She wields the instrument against his rival, 

Who should have spoiled him of one half his kingdom. 
And arms, and drugs, and stratagems are turned 
In his behalf, against my friends and servants, 

So that whate’er I plot, against his power, 

S^es but to yield him unexpected profit.” 

The “ messenger of certain death ” was the poison-damsel 
whidi BUkshasa had prepared for Chandragupta’s undoing. 
The iplot was discovered by the ever-watchrul Chftpai^a, 
who, mstead of killing or returning the girl, passed her on to 
Parvataka, who, although a former ally of Chandragupta, was 
thought best out of the way. 

It appears that the girl could poison only once, and, like 
the ebbra, would be of little danger after the accumulated 
poison hisd been spent in her first embrace. 

Rfikshasa, thinking' of the well-known incident in the 
Mahi^hdraia, says (Cfaakravarti’s translation) : 

** Friend, see how strange ! As Karpa m order to kill 
.^jmia reserved a strong lance capable of destroying only one 
pera^ once and for an, I too kq>t a vigorous poisonous 
maid to Jdll 0^uindiagi]^>ta. But as the la^e, to the great 
advantage of kiUed the son of Hidimbft, so she 

killed Lord m the Mountains [Parvataka] to be destroyed 
by ^ wi<dbd to his v^ great advantage.” 

*niere Is ho h«^ to pursue this reference fhrther. Suffi- 
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dent has iiow been said to diiow tbe luiiAagy lM4;ireen 
gnp fai. aod ChftJQidc^a on the h«i.n<^, nmi anii 

Awtotle on the otl^r^ Both kings tram saved firom the 
deadly fesults of a pdson-damsel h^ ^dr equally derar 
ministers, both were in the Panjfih durum the idgn die 
last of the Nanda kings, and b^ would natural be the 
cause of endless plots. 

Althouj^ the possible connection of what may be two 
versions of a single incident (whether fact or fictitm] is nothing 
more than a suggestion, the idea is none the less sasdnatir^, 
and one cm which much research mi^t be carried out. 

Before dealing , with the Secn^an Secretorum I should 
mention other occurrences of the poison'damsd in Sanskrit 
literature. 

In the ParUishfapaman we find a slightly different verskm 
of the story. Here it is Nanda himself who has prepared die 
p(>ison-damsel, and his minister Rgkshasa has nothing to do 
with it. The passage is as follows^. — 

** Then Chandragupta and Parvata [sic] entered Nanda*s 
palace and beffim to divide his great store of treasures. Now 
In the castle were lived a maiden who was cared for as if aU 
treasures were combined in her. King Nanda had had her fed 
on poison from the time of her birth. Parvata was sdsed 
with such a passion for her that he locked her in his heart 
like his guardian deity. Chandn^pta’s teadber [Chftnakya] 
gave her to him, and he immediately began tc o^brate the 
ceremony of taking hands. During this, however, poiscm was 
transferred to him through her, because their perspiratkai, 
cained by the heat of the sacrifidal fire, was mixed together. 
The strength of this poison caused Parvata great agoi^ ; idl 
his limbs relaxed, and he said to Chandragimta : * I fern as if 
I had drunk poison ; even spealdiig is weltnigh impossible. 
Help me, friend. I am surely going to die.* ** 

Chftp^ya, however, advises Chandragupta to let him 
die, as then he will have the entire treasure to himself. Thus 
that king of the Himalayan mountain died, and Chandragupta 
became ruler of two mighty kingdcmis. 

That the poisou’damsel was well known and regarded 

^ AuigwHhlte ErzUhhmga^ am Hhaacandrtut PanEAlafHirwm^ Johthiies 
Hertel, Leipsig/ 1908| viii, line 527 H $eq. Bloomfield lefem to thiE in his 
mud Simim of Pibr^ornUUka, p. 19$. On p. 62 of this work the word 
^ptolioii<4aiiifel** io used ss s simile of s stolen jewel-cssket whieb wis 
desttoed to bring bad luok to whoever touched it. 
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vitb tlie graMest lear Is dear £rmii the sevent3r-first tale of 
the where, oi> the demand of Dfaanxidat 

l«r SSuf SEimstmdm’s daughter, the wily ndnister Siddhreh 

g tS out of tile difficulty by saying that tiie girl is a poison- 
msd, and by a dever tri^ peisuMes Dharmdat to depart.^ 
Botii Rierm * and Bloomfidd * state that there is a treatise 
in Sandcrit for finding out whether a woman is a poison- 
damsd. It is described by Webmr,* but appears on inflection 
to he nothing more than a treatise on horoscc^ies whidi some- 
tiaies show n a child is going to be a poison-damsel when 
grown iq>, but there is no method given for discovering if a 
woman one might dianoe to meet is a poison-damsd or not. 


Seeretum Secretorum 

After thus, briefly enumerating the chief Sanskrit refer- 
ences to poison-diuqsels, we must now take a big jump to 
Europe in seardi of further evidence. This does not mean 
that there is no trace of our moti/ in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Syria and Asia Minor, but merdy, that as Eastern 
Europe in the Middle Ages wus the centre of great^ literary 
activity and. the ewtfepdt between East and West, it is here 
tWt we are most likdy to find data to help us in our inouiry. 
Raving surveyed the evidence, we must look eastwards for 
links with India, and westumrds to mark the extent of its 
idtimate mmaasion. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to become more 
acquainted with the character of the Seeretum, to ascertain, 
if postible, why it was written, the cause of its immense 
popdarity, and what is known of the history of the ^rk 
its^* We shall th^ be in a better position to estimate the 
value tA the indusion of sudb a mmf as that of the pouKm- 
damsds. 


* " Gber die Suvibabattulketlia,” Johaones Hertel, Ferit^rift fur Emd 
iriiiKidi, Lelpsig, 1914, pp, 146, 147. 

''i « |He 9a^ Tom GiftmXdchen," AUumdbmgai d, k, bm/er. Ahad. d. Wiu„ 
voL xxt 189$, p, 148. 

> mt., p. 199. 

.4 Ft m id mk ’der JSueAtrU Hatdiekrifttit der KSutgUchat BilXothdi, Bedim, 
1988, tnp}, 1, ft. S68 (No. 879X oote S. 

. , * will mot pttnmit amy detailed ^Uaemsaitni of this tangled 

ippw effdeaeSk 1 idMill wideevoor to ample reference to the 
hUMtiire'ipi t-l** wihjoet. 
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About tile very time that Somadeva wrote, a work ap* 
peared in Burcpefin literature in the I^tin language, trana- 
fated from the Arabic. It was entitiedi Secret!/^ Secrdonmt 
De Secreiis Secretcfvm, or De Begvmine PHncipuin} It 
purported to be nothing less than a collection of the most 
rmpoirant and secret communications sent by Aristotle to 
Alexander the Great when he was too aged to attend his 
pupil in person. Such letters had been circulated from the 
earliest tunes, but here was a treatise containing not only tiie 
esse;nce of political wisdom and state-craft, but regulations 
for the correct conduct of body and mind, and an innght into 
the mysteries of occult lore. 

Since his death in. 822 b.c. the rrautation of Aristotle 
had gradually increased, and in the Mddle Ages any .work 
bearing his name was sure to be received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Furthermore, the name of Alexander was sur- 
rounded by an ever-growing wealth of romance and mystery. 
No wonder, then, that the discovery, or supposed discovery, 
of the actual correspondence between these two great men 
created something of a sensation. 

The Secretumy however, is not reckoned among Aristotle’s 
genuine works, but as one of a number of unauthenticated 
treatises which, reflecting as it does theories and opimons 
contained in his famous philosophical writings, was readily 
accepted as a work of the Master himself. Its popularity 
was so great that it became the most widely read work 
of the !^ddle Ages, and contributed more to Aristotle’s 
reputation than any of his fully authenticated writings. It 
was translated into nearly every 'European language, and 
consequ^tly played a very considerable part in European 
literature. 

As abeady mentioned, the Latin version of the Secretum 
flrst made its appearance in the twelfth century. There were 
two distinct recensions, a longer and a shorter one, both 
derived from Arabic MSS., which in their turn were said to 
rest upon Greek originals. Owing to the complicated and 
uncartain history of the Secretum it was ocmtidered necessary 
in the later MSS, to account in some way for the appearance 
of this hitherto unheard of correspondence between Aristotle 
and Alexander. A kind of prologue was accordin^y added, 
both to the longer and shorter rescensicms, written by the 

^ For other titles see Fdrster^ De Arislotelis qum feruntur se^etie eecretorum 
commenUUio, Kilis, 1. 
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all^gedi diseomer of tho work, Yi^^ya Jobn 

tite fon of Biitferidas, tdio wiw a Synaa. fitoecbitaa aodar the 
K1iah^i^l£|’mfioa(dr^ Hehntgtmwhathedea^^ 
at 1^6 ooxresjpOideiice between tmd 

Alexan^^, and states that in acooldan^ with the conunands 
ai the SpfcbUifa, who had somehow heaiid of the mdstenoe of 
the Seate^mt he started on a |nol<»iged search for the MS. and 
** left no tanjple among the temples where the philosopfaers 
d^KMited tb^ hidden wisdom unsought/* unm finally he 
came across the object of his search in we Temple of the Sun 
dedicated to .^sculapius (Asldepios). It was wruheh in letters 
of gold, and he inunediately translated it first into Rumi 
(Syriac), and then frmn Rumi into Arabic. Whether Yahya 
was reidly the double translator is unknown. He oertainly 
would know Syriac and Arabic, but if he was ignorant of 
Greek we must assume that the translation firom the Greek 
into Syriac had been made earlier. It has been suggested 
that it was (m the occasion of the second translation that 
the other treatises previously existing indqiendentiy were 
incorporated, thus accounting for the longer and dliorter 
Teceamom found both in the Arabic and Latin versions, 
^e number of existing Latin MSS. is very large, and every 
library of any note possesses a number of copies.* 

As was onlp to be expected with a popular book like 
the Secrdum, it suffered greatly at the bands of copyists, 
who removed yt added chapters as they thou^t fit. The 
worit was, moreover, so wide in its scope that in some 
C8se«( a diaptor was enlarged to such a d^pree that it 
appMured as a fresh work of its own and was circulated 
separately. This is what hajpened with the chapters mi 
iSanjtatis— rules for preserving the heaitiir-and 
that on Precious Stones, while that on Physiognomy was 
incorporated into the wmks of Albertus Mamus and Duns 
Sootus.* 

A eonqwrisoa of the various texts and traaslatimis shows 

I'kefr ^etueimeider in Vin^v's Ardm fif pMab^gfiehe Jiutomk mut 
W, p. 96t ; «ad FSnter, ep. at, p,SSaMg. 

* la an cMniMba of the IfSS., pitnta, etc., ai the 

Seetpkm in eB tlw dURaiW bofoagea in the UbmiiaB Marape, bet Fsnter 
niadn « Bat of no letla then ^ MSS. See the CMraiUett /tir fiibfie- 
rt i laie mae , ant al, 1S|S^ p. 1 W aw. 

* See tWaiUlca^ d ttido/f ^ end J &ya n fi nae fti/ Sdmet, aol. U, 

pp. s6S» 
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that m all probability theK veiy chaptenij or aop l i o pa, ii4)|aii 
are also found as separate woncs, did not form psfft of tiha 
ori^xial composition, but were added at a lat«f dfde, Ibe 
duef reasons for arriviiw at this conclusion tHU be Enrol a 
little later. Thus a kind o2 ** enlarged edition ’* was fqxmed, 
which would naturally enjoy a greater circulation, I^V^out 
going over the nound that hu already been siifflmently 
covered,^ I would merely mention the two men who are re* 
puted to have made the Latin translations. The first was a 
Spanish Jew, who, on his conversion to Christianity, took the 
name of Johannes Hispaniensis, or Hispalensis. He flourished 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and translated only the 
section dealing with the health-rules and the four seasons. 
It had, however, the prologue prefixed to it, and bore the 
Latinised form of the Arabic title, “ In Alasrar.’* Ibe other 
translator was a French priest, Philip Clericus of Tripofi,' 
who at the request of his Archbishop. Guido of Valencia, 
translated the whole work from an Arabic original he had 
found in Antioch. His date is fixed at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. As time went on these tv^ versions got 
blended, and any knowledge of the separate works was iMt. 
The most int^esting and important of the Arabic originals 
have been compared and discussed by Steinschneider,* vdio 
found a similar confusion of the chapters as in the Latin 
texts. ^ 

There is also a Hebrew veision, which is quite as old as 
any of the complete texts. It is now almost universally recog- 
nised as the work of Judah Al-Harisn,* who flounced in the 
early thirteenth century. It formed, m probability, one of 

1 Wastenfeld, Die UebenetKungen arabiseber Werke in das Lateinischej** 
AbhandL der K, GeselL der fVissetuch., Gdttingeni vol. xxii« 1877| p. 85 et Mtq , ; 
Snehier, DenkmiUer provenzalucker IMetaiur und Spraeke, Halle^ 1888, vol. i, 
p. 581 ; Forster, op, cU., p. 25 d seq, 

* Favre, Milmgest Geneve, 1856, vol. ii, p. 41, N.l ; Knust in JaMmchfur 
romanitcht tmd mglufckt IMeraiur^ vol. x, p. 1 56 el zeq, ; Ceeioni, II Soerdum 
Sterdanm tUlrUmto ad ArUtoteUtf see Jl Propugnaiore, N.5., 11, part il, p. 84 
el teq^, Bologna, 1889 ; and Bronet, Violitr dm HuUrtiei Ramammi Paria, 1858, 
p. 489s 

* Vebereeizungen^ p. 995 — €j\ also p. 845 el Hq.f whore a full Ubliof raphj 
is given, 

^ Steinschneider, 2fe6r. BAlwlh*, ix, p. 44 el «ey., xi, p. 74; Knnat in 
Jqkrback fir ronumuehe a. eaglUcke JMeraiur, xii, p. 866 el eeq, ; WUstenfeld, 
ap. cif., p. 88 ; Remte dee Rtadee Juieee^ iii, p, 841. 

VOL. II. 
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tii0 eyale of Ales^ legends upcm which Harid was 
worlm^.. This Hebrew verraon, translated by Caster,* is 
httpcartant in hracing the history of tihe Secretum aa it follows 
the Arabic fSaithfwy, and r^resents the work before it 
was encumbered with the enlargul chapters on Astronomy, 
Fhytk^omy, etc. One of the most convincing proofs of the 
rabtogumit Edition of these chapters is the fact that none of 
them ui induded in the index of either the longer Arabic or 
l^biew texts, and the Latin versions derived from them. But 
apart from this Fbrster has traced the chapter on Physiognomy 
to the Greek treatise of Folemon, while Steele has ascribe part 
of the Rule of Health section to Diodes Carystius (820 b.c.). 
The medical knowledge displayed in the enlarged chapters 
places the author in me ei^th or ninth century, but when 
restored to their original proportions we can reduce the 
date 1^ at least a century. Scholars are agreed that there 
is no Greek text in existence, and no proof that it ever did 
exist. Now if we look more closely into the longer Arabic 
and Hebrew texts, we find that the background of the 
book is wholly Eastern — Persian and Indian — ^while, on the 
other hand, there is hardly a mention of Greece. If any 
analogy or simile is needed, it is the sayings and doings of 
Persians or Indians that are quoted. The fusion to mess, 
the occurrence of Eastern place-mimes, and animals, all tend 
to point to the influence under which the Secretum really 
originated. Among similar Eastern works whose histo^ is 
now fairly completely known may be mentioned Syntipas, 
Kalilah, and Barlaam and Josaphat. All these slowly migrated 
westwards, changing their character with their environ- 
mmt, and readily ai^pting themselves to any new purpose 
for which they might be wanted. Among the later insertions 
added by the Greek author of Barlaam is a “ Mirror of 
Kings,” which cloisely resembles portions of the Secretum. 
The composition of this work is now placed at about the 
first half d the seventh century, and the vicissitudes through 
which the two works have geme are in all probability very 
similar.* 

Having thus briefly chanced at the history of the Secrebum, 
we are now in a better poaitum to examine the actual r^erenoe 

* ^Tbc Hibreir, Vendon of the Seeram Seerttorum” /own. Agr. At. 

JSitc.;ikA. 1007, S79-91S, «nd Jea. wd Oct. 1908, pfk lll-ldS, 1065-1084. 

* For fiutiher aotei oa thU wee Outer, <gi. ciL, Oct 1908, p. 1080.' 
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to poison-damsels, tn the first place we should note that it 
is omitted in both those sections which were not included in 
the index (see suwa), but occurs in the oldest portion —that of 
the rules for “ ttie ordinance of the king, of bis purveyance, 
continence and discretion.” 

According to the text, Aristotle is warning Alexander 
against entrusting the care of his body to women, and to 
beware of deadly poisons which had killed man}[ kings in the 
past. He further advises him not to take medicines from a 
single doctor, but to employ a number, and act only on their 
unanimous advice. Then, as if to prove the necessity of his 
warnings, he recalls a great danger which he himself was able 
to frustrate. “ Remember,” he says, ” what happened when 
the King>of India sent thee rich gifts, and among them that 
beautiful maiden whom they had fed on poison until she was 
of the nature of a snake, and had I not perceived it because 
of my fear, for I feared the clever men of those countries 
and their craft, and had I not found by proof that she would 
be killing thee by her embrace and by^ her perspiration, she 
would surely have killed thee.” 

This is from the Hebrew text (Caster’s translation), and, 
as has already been mentioned, represents the early recension. 
It wiU be noted that the person who sent the poison-damsel 
was a king of India. In some of the Arabic texts it is the 
king’s mother, and in most of the later versions the queen of 
India, who sends the poisoned woman. Then again the con- 
tamination differs — sometimes it is caused by the kiss or bite, 
in other versions by the perspiration, intercourse, or even only 
the look. 

The trimslation * of one of the Arabic texts (MS. Gotha, 
1869) is as follows 

‘‘ Remember the mother of the Indian king who sent to 
thee presents, one of which was a girl who had been brought 
up on poison until her nature had become that of poisonous 
serpents. And if I had not found out through my knowledge 
of the. Indian kings and physicians, and had not suspected 
her to be capable of inflicting a fatal bite, surely she would 
have killed thee.” 

Another MS. (Laud. Or., 210) ends with: “she surely 
would have killed thee by her touch and her perspiration.” 

^ See the appendix to Fasc. V of Steele's Opera hactenne b^ediia Ihgeri 
Bactmif hy A. S. Fulton^ Oxonii, 1920, p. xl. 
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The Spread of the Legend in Wut^pe 

As mentioned, the work h&s been ^cptslated m 

OT partly edited, in numerous European Iliese 

include SpBmish, Italian, Provengm^ <^%ncih and 

Eofl^isb. Full bibliographical details will ^ found in the 
exeunt article, “Die Sa^ vom GifonjMlejhen,” 1^ W, 
Ifertz,^ to which I am indebted for mim^ ttsefoi rderences 
and translations. There are, however, only , one or two 
of these which, owing to their importance in literature or 
curiosity of their version, interest us here. 

The incidents of the story must have been well known in 
Spain by the fifteenth century, as Guillem de Cervera when 
rderring to the tricks of women in his Romania^ xv, 96, 
verse 1000, observes : “ The Indian wanted to’ murder Alex- 
ander through a woman ” ; and later, when advising care with 
regard to presents, h.^ continues : “ Alexander took giite &om 
India, and the midden who thought to rouse his passion was 
beautiful. If Aristotle had not been versed in astronomy, 
Alexander would have lost all he possessed through presents. ” ‘ 

Heinrich von Meissen, a German poet of Ime thirteenth 
century, generally known as Frauenlob, and famous for the 
display of learning in his poems, tells us that * a certain 
queen of India was so clever that she brou^t im a proud 
damsel on poison from infancy. She gave, accordW to the 
text, “poisoned wor^ ’—that is to say, the breath mm her 
mouth when speaking was poisonous— and h^ Ifok also 
brought sudden death. This maiden was sent to Ring Alex- 
ander in order to cause his death and thus bring freedmn to 

^ Abhandlungen derk^ bt^erischen Akad, der fVwensch,, I, Cl. xx^ Bd. 1, Abtb^ 
Manch^n, 1893. 

* Alemndri fres do Ariitotils no fos 

lyindis ei le puciela Apres eTatironomia, 

Quel a^et patsio Alexandri per dos 

Dar, ear era tarn biela, Perdera quant avia, 

Rotnania, xv, 107, verses 1149*^1150. 

* FrsttenloVs poetry wes edited by L. EttmOller in 1843 ; a selection will 

be foetid in tC Bsrtscbi Deuieeie Liederdmbter dee JIB. bie J4> JakAmderie (3rd 
edit.^ 1393). Ah BngBlh trsnsUtion of Fimeeelob^s CrnUca caiUicorum, by 
A. K Ktemgetp ectesi s^fti^esed in 1887 «t St LouiSi U.S.A. See also 
^ edit, 188l)i and F. H. Von der Hagen, Mametinger„ 

llla^seiie 3» 
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her bund. A master saw through this and gave the king a 
herb to put in his mouth, which freed him from aU danger. 

Frauenlob cites the* above as a warning to princesl to 
beware of accepting gifts from conquered |oes. The idef of 
the miraculous herb is entirely new and seems to have been 
an invention of the ]^t. 

A peculiar rendering is found in a French prose version of 
the early fourteenth centu^. It has been described by Ernest 
Renan in the Histoire LitUraire (xxx, p. 567 et seq.). The 
work is in three different texts. According to the most recent 
(sixteenth century), Le Cuer de Pkilosopkie, by Antoine 
V6rard, the tale of the “ Pucelle Venimeuse ” is rou^ly as 
follows : — 

A certain king was once informed by a soothsayer l^at a 
child, named Alexander, had just been bom who was destined 
to be his downfall. On hearing this disconcerting news, the 
king thought of an ingenious way in which to get rid of the 
menace, and gave secret orders for several infant girls of good 
family to be nourished on deadly poison. They all died except 
one, who grew to be a beautiful maiden and leamt to play the 
harp, but she was so poisonous thatj she polluted the air with 
her breath, and all animals which came near her died. 

Once the king was besieged by a powerful army, and he 
sent this maiden by night into the enemy’s camp to play the 
harp before their king. She was accompanied by two others, 
who were, however, not poisonous. The king, strack by her 
beauty, invited her to his tent. As soon as he kissed her he 
fell dead to the ground, and the same fate overtook many of 
his followers who gathered round her on the same evening. 
At this juncture the besieged army made a sortie and easily 
overcame the enemy, who were demoralised |by the death of 
their leader. 

Delighted with the success of his expeiiment, the king 
ordered the damsel to be even better cared for, and nourished 
with even purer poison than hitherto. 

Meanwhile Alexander, grown to manhood, had started his 
campaigns, besieged and conquered Dariuf, and made his 
name fear^ throughout the world. 

Then the king, anxious to put his long*conceived plan 
into execution, had five maidens beautifiilly attired, the 
fifth being the poisoned damsel, more lovdy and more richly 
clad than the rest ; these he sent to Alexander,^ ostensibly 
as a mark of his love and obedience, accompanied by five 
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attendwts with fine horses and rare jewds. When Alexander 
saw the lovdy harpist he could scarcely contain hunsdf, and 
immediately rush^ to embrace her. But Aristotle* a wise 
and leamea man of the court, and Socrates, the kmg’s tutor, 
recognised the poisonous nature of the maiddn and would not 
let Alexander touch her. To prove this Socrates ordered two 
slaves to kiss the damsel; and they immediately fell dead. 
Horses and dogs which she touched died instantly. Then 
Alexander had her beheaded and her body burnt. 

In some of the German versions ‘ the name of the poison 
is mentioned. 

The most curious version, however, is that occurring in 
the Italian edition of Brunetto Latini’s Li limes dou Tresor,^ 
and which runs as follows : — 

There ruled a wise queen in the land of Sizire, and she 
discovered by her magical art that a son of Olympus, Alex- 
ander by name, would one day deprive her of her kingdom. 
As soon as she was informed of the birth of this hero, she 
considered how she might destroy him and thus evade her 
fate. She first procured Alexander’s portrait, and seeing 
that his features betrayed a sensual nature, made her plans 
accordingly. 

In ^at country there exist snakes so large that they 
csfn swallow a whole stag, and their eggs are as big as bushel 
baskets. The queen put a baby girl, just bom, into one of 
^ese eggs, aad the snake-mother hatched it out with her 
other eggs. The little one came out with the young snakes 
and was fed by the snake-mother with the same food that she 
gave her own young ones. When the young snakes grew up, 
the queen had.the gk-l brought to her palace and shut up in a 
cage. She could not speak, and only hissed like a snake, and 
anyone coming near her too often either died or fell into 
disease. After seven weeks the queen had her fed with bread, 
and gradually taught her to speak. 

Mter seven years the girl began to be ashamed of her 
nakedfie^t wore clothes and became accustomed to human 
food. She grew into on^ of the most beautiful creatures in the 
world, with a face like an angel. 

* Georg He&iseb^; JVeimAfmiM GedUchlnuis^wiirdige Geh^imntut mnd 

^rack jpAracht, 36; Micheel Bapst von 

md Wuwder ’Bnchf Eissleben, l604^ i, 19. 

^ /f di Ltdini tee Atti, Series IV, CUsse di 

sde^ storielie e^^CMogiebe, v<d. iV| pert i, 111 et Roliia, 1888. 
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Once upon a time Alexander chapced to come to that 
country, and the queen, thinking that her opportunity had 
arrived, offered him the girl, with whmn he at onpe fell in love, 
saying to Aristotle, “ 1 \nU lie with her.” But Aristotle, with- 
out whose permission he would not even eat, saw the beauty 
of the maiden, her guttering face and her look, and said to 
Alexander : “ I see and recognise in this creature the bearing 
of snakes. Her first nourishment was poiscm, and whoever 
comes in contact with her will be poisoned.” Seeing that 
Alexander was loath to believe him, Aristotle contmued: 
“ Procure me a shake and I will show you.” He ordered the 
girl to be krat carefully overnight, and the next morning a 
dreadful snake was brought to him which he shut up under 
a big jar. Then he ordered a basket of fresh dittany to be 
ground in a mortar, and with the juice thus obtained he 
drew a circle round the jar about an ell away from it. Then 
a servant lifted the jar and the snake crawled out and crept 
along the circle of juice trying to find a way out. But it 
could find no outlet and crawled continuously round and 
round until it died.^ 

“See,” said Aristotle, “that will also happen to that 
maiden.” Then Alexander had the three girls broui^t, and 
drew a circle of the juice all round them, and called them to 
him. The two maidens ran to him, but the third, the poisoned 
damsel, remained within the circie, looking in vain for an out- 
let. She then began to choke, her hair stood on end, and she 
died suddenly like the snake. 

It is impossible to say if this tale is really old, or merely 
emanated from the poet’s owm imagination. Although the 
kingdom of Sizire appears to be unkno'vn, it is interesting to 
note the mention of the huge swallowing powers of the snakes, 
which naturally point to India as the home of the story. 

As already pointed out (p. 98n* et seg.), the magic circle 
could be used as a vantage-ground from which to summon 
spirits and also as a barrier from which there was no escape. 
It appears that even in the early Babyloniad texts the proto- 
t 3 )pe of the magic circle possessed these same properties, and 
in his Semitic maeic R. Campbell Thompson describes it as 
a kind of ^ram through which no spirit could break. The 
circle was sometimes made of kusurra (flour), flour of lime, 

^ For numerous references on the use of dittanj^ in the works of elsssicsl 
writers^ paftieuUrl^ PloUreh and Plinf, see Thorndike^ A of Magh 

and Eapermeniui SciiM^e, voL i, pp« 495, 
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^dndh may, perhaps, have been a mixture of meal and lime, 
white in other cases flour and water were used for tracing 
the circle. Ihe mixture was described as the “ net of the 
com^god,” thus fully explaining the bfflce it was supposed 
topenorm. 

Hertz (op. dt., p. 105) refers to a mediseval legend told by 
Hienmymus Rauscher. Once upon a time a terrible dragon 
overcame a land and no human power could destroy hnn ; 
then the bishop ordered the people to fast for ten days, where- 
upon he said : ** In order that you may discover what power 
lies in fasting, you must all spit into this mug.” After this he 
took that saliva and traced a circle round the dragon, which 
was unable to get out of it (Das order Hundert der Ba^s- 
tiseken Liigen, I^gingen, 1564, c. 82). Aristotle (Hist. Arwm., 
viii, 28, 2) and Pliny (Nat. Hist., vii, 2, 5) believed that 
human saUva, and especially that of a fasting person, was 
dangerous to poisonous animals. The same effect is attributed 
to the juice of garlic. Johannes Hebenstreidt (Regiment 
peslilenizischer gi£tiger Fieber, Erfford, 1562, Folio H., p. 16) 
tells us that a white worm was found in the heart of a prince 
who had died after a long illness. When they put this worm 
on a table surroiraded by a circle of garlic, he crawled round 
until he died (c/. Harsdorffer, Der grosse Schauplatz lust- 
u. lehrreicher Geschichie, Frankfurt, 1660, ii, 118, N, 9). Wolf- 

S ang Hildebrand (Magia naturalis, 200) states that a circle 
rawn round a snake with a young hazel branch will cause its 
death. 

The ^read of the tale of the poison-damsel in Europe was 
greatly increased by its inclusion in the famous collection 
of stories, ** invented by the monks as a fire-side recreation ; 
and commonly applied in their discourses from the pulpit,” 
known as the Gesta Romanorum. These tales date from the 
thirteenth aiib fourteenth centuries. In Swan’s English 
translation, edited by Thomas Wright, the tale forms No. 11 
of thfi collection. We are informed that it was the Queen 
of tlm NUrth (Regina A<|uilcnis) who, having heard of Alex- 
ander’s proficiency, nouridied her daughter upon poison and 
sent her to him. The story as told here is very brief indeed, 
cMef importance being laid upon the “ application,” in which 
any good Christian Is represented by Alexander, the Queen 
of tim is Ii superfluity of the good things in life, the 

enveikomed benuty is luxury mid gluttony, which are poison 
to the sobl. Aristdl^ exmplifies conscience, and the moral is : 
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Let us then study to live hcmestly and uprightly» in order 
that ive may attaui to everlastiim life. 

Hie pf^pularity^ of tlie GesUi mmanortm mxust have done 
much to cause the spread of the poison-damsel motif, and as 
time went on, the id^ found its way, sometimes little changed 
and at other times hardly recognisable, into the literature of 
most Euroj^n countries. 

When discussing the different methods of poison trans- 
ference we shall meet with numerous interesting versions. 
The most recent adaption of the story is probably that of the 
American poet, Nathaniel Hawthorne.^ It appeared under 
the title of “Rappacini’s Daughter,” and tells of a certain 
doctor of Padua who was always making curious experiments. 
Soon after the birth of his daughter the heartless father de- 
cides to use her for his latest experiment. He has a garden 
full of the most poisonous plants, and trains her up to con- 
tinually inhale their odours. As years pass she not only 
becomes immune from poison, but so poisonous herself that, 
like Siebel in FauM, any flowers she touches wither. The 
girl herself was beautiful, and a young man falls in love with 
her, but marriage seems out of the question. A colleague of 
her father’s, however, prepares a potion for the lover which ' 
would neutralise the poison. The plan succeeds, but because 
poison has now become part of her very life the sudden 
application of the antidote kills ner. 

This idea might be well taken from similar losults that the 
sudden complete stoppage of drugs in a habitual drug-fiend 
would produce. We shafl consider the possible connection of 
opium with our motif a little later. 

I now propose to look rather more fally into the different 
methods by which the poison-damsel was said to transfer her 
poison. 

Some versions speak merely of the kiss. Thus in tbe 
Persian version of the Fables of Pilpay, the Anodr-i-Suhaili, 
we read of a queen who wished to kill her husband, so 
knowing he had a speck^hveakness for killing the neck of 
his favourite concubme, she has it rubbed with poison. The 
plot is, however, discovered by a slave* 

The same idea is found in the Viss&sMafana-JdiOka, 

^ MoBMuJrom ^ OU Mauie, Peterson's Shilling Library^ New England 
Novels, Edinburgh, 188S, p. 9^* 

^ See the translation by Eastwiek, 1854, p. See also Benfey, Das 
PaUckotmUra, vol. i, p. 598. For other referenees see Chauvin, op. ci/., ii, p. 87. 
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where herd ot cows yield but little milk through frigh^ of a 
lion in the nei^bourhood. Finding out that ^ lion is very 
attached to a certain doe, the herdsniw^ catch itand mb it aU 
over with poison and suaar. They keep it for a day or two 
unl^ it has prc^rfy dried, and then let it go. The lion mean- 
wmie Ivis missra its Mend and on seeing it again licks it all 
over with pleasure, wd so meets its death. Then as a kind of 
moral ^ we read : 

Trust not the tmsted, nor th’untmsted trust ; 

Trast kills ; through tmst the lion bit the dust.” 

Other methods are through the look, the breath, the 
perspiration, the bite and, finaUy, sexual intercourse. 

We will consider the fatal look first. 


T?ie Fatal Look 


As has alrmdy been mentioned in some versions of the 
story, it is merely a look from the poison*damsel which is 
fatal. When we consider the practically universal fear of the 
evil eye, it is not to be wondered at that such an idea should 
have crept into these versions. A large number of examples 
frmn parts of the world will be found in Hertz, op. cit.^ 
pp. 197-112 ; reference should also be made to F. T. Elworthy, 
The EvU Eye, 1895, and his «irticle, Evil Eye,” in Hastings’ 
Emm. Bd. E^ , vcd. v, pp. 608-615. 

There is a wide-spr^ Oriental belief that the lo(^ of 
a sn^e is poiscarntts, hmee the Sanskrit name drig-viia or 
driiUrviia, ** poison in a glance.” The Indians also believed 
tiuit a sing^ snake dHya could poison the atmosphere with 
its eyes i^\sit, CofnieeMWlary on tite Hindu System of MeiMcme, 
IxmdoH, 1860, p. 899). 

Similar makes are r^rted by the Arabs as living in tihe 
desert (see Barbier de Meynard, Lee CoUiers d*Or, aUocutions 
moredes de Zamakkedketri, Faris, 1876, p. 94). Likewise al- 
Qazi^ ill his KoemMtapkie tells of snai^ existing in the 
Snalm' Hountahis cd Twnstan which al^ kiSed by their 
g^hmoe. It is hdeaeataig to note that these deax% snakes 
hayeentaed into stmries eoameeted #ith Almcander Great. 
Tluis ha RiC Seenthtitk Seenimum ■ we read : huthermore 

coUwiiaaid thhe a^ iuhni iftee that thy eoims^r be not red- 

® '8#e do SO 9S, wA l,p.SSS. 

* Oaiaafti Hi iii ya ,|vW^ rt tlj w' 4a, tSMi, |pp. 137, ISS. 
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hiuiredy and if he has blue in Arabic celled «arfe, and if 
he be one of thy relations^do not |>hist them, do not ccmfide 
in them any of thy afluirs, and beWaye of them in tibe same 
manner as thou bewarest of the Indiaii snakes which kill with 
their look from a distance.” 

According to another myth,* during one of his campai^is 
Alexander came across a valley on the Indo-Persian frontier 
guard^ by deadly serpents whose mere glance was fatal* 
Laming that this valley was full of precious stones, he erected 
mirrors in which the serpents might stare themselves to 
death, and so secured the gems by employing the carcasses of 
sheep in a manner with which we have already become accus- 
tomed in the story of “ Sinibad the Sailor.” See idso the 
description of Epiphanius.* According to Albertus Magnus 
the scheme was suggested by Aristotle.* He also tells a some- 
what similar tale of Socrates in his commentary on the Pseudo- 
Aristotelean work on the properties of the elements and 
planets.* In the reign of Philip of Macedon, who is himself 
described as a philosopher and astronomer, the road between 
two mountains in Armenia became so poisoned that no one 
could pass. Philip vainly inquired the cause from his sages 
until Socrates came to the rescue and, by erecting a tower as 
high as the mountains with a steel mirror on top of it, saw 
two dragons polluting the air. The mere glance of these 
dragons was apparently not deadly, for men in air-tight 
armour went in and killed them. 

Thus it seems that it was the breath of the draron that 
caused death.* This will be discussed shortly, '^e fatal 
glance of snakes reminds us at <mce of Medusa, whose hair was 

^ Pseudo- Aristotelisches Steinboch von Liittich/' ZeiUckryi fwr dtuUcke$ 
AUerL, xvii4 364, et $eq, Cf, Samuel Ibn Zarza, Mkhlal Jqfi. In Brunetto 
Latini these basilisks are destroyed warriors who are protected from thefn 
by large glass bottles (lA LAwrts deu Tre$or, p. p. Cbabaille, Paris, 1863, L. 
c. 141X Cf, Laistner, Rdtsel der Sphinx, 1898, vol. ii, p. £63 el eeq. 

* tliorodike, Hietofy of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. i, p; 496. 

* De mirahiUbm mnndi (De $ecr^ muliemm, Amstelodami, ]669« p» 176 
et »eq,y 

* Be caneii el prcperidtalllms eUmenlorum, 11, ii, 1. See also the complete 
editkm of his- work by Augostus Bmgnet, vol. ix, p. 643. Hie extract queued 
above and those immediately following are taken from Thorndike^ op, dt,, 
vol. ii,pik. £6£«£68. 

* Cmpaie the pcdsoDOUS breath ofthe snakes in the J6^ixf-^e.g*i^o<UWa- 
JiUaka (No. 304), Cambridge edition, vol. iii, p. 11. 
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composed of serpents, one gkmce at which was sufficient to 
turn the unwary into stone. 

It is in myths like that of Perseus and the Gorgon that the 
fat^ glance is more Understandable. Fof in the case of the 
Alexander story, if a single look produced death, the warning 
of Aristotle would come too late. Some of the translators 
seem to have realised thisj and in cases where the text read 
“ by the glance ” it has been altered to “ continual (or pro- 
longed) look.” It is clear, I think, that the reading is not 
correct and is found only in some of the later texts. 

The Poisonous Breath 

The idea of poisonous breath, such ns we find in some of 
the versions of the poison-damsel story, is quite a common one 
in fiction. As we saw in Frauenlob’s version, the girl’s breath 
was poisonous. . The same statement is made by Peter of 
Abano,* the Jesuit Del Rio,® Michael Bapst, Wolfgang 
Hildebrand and Caspar de los Reyes.* For further details 
see Hertz, op. dt., pp. 112, 118. 

The notion of the poisonous breath may perhaps be traced 
in some cases to stories of people living on poison in order to 
protect themselves against any attempt on their lives by 
the same means. The story of Mithradates (Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
XXV, 8) is a well-known case in point. Discovering that the 
Pontic duck li/ed on poison, he utilised its blood as a means 
of inoculation, and finally was able to eat poison regularly. 

Of more interest to us, however, as showing the Indian 
belief in the use of poison as nourishment, is the tale of 
MahmQd ShSh, King of GujarS.t. It was current about 1500, 
and versions are found in the travels of Varthema * and 
Duarte Barbosa.® 

story goes that Mahmfld’s father reared his son on 
poison to frustrate any attempts on the part of enemies to 

E oison him. In Varthema’s account we read : “ Everj*^ day 
e eftte. poison. Do not, however, imagine that he fills his 

I JJhelbi* dt iieueri*, c. S (Conciliator, Venetiis, 1.548, fol. 2, 278, col. 2), 

^ XHsqumtimten Magicft, Moguntis^ 1606, 55. 

^ 488, 

^ Tyi^h qJ* iMditiPm rfi Varthtmay G. P. Badgeri Hakluyt Society, 1868, 
pp. IW-ilO, 

^ The Bwfk lyT Oiforiie BerboM, M. Longvorth Dames, Hakluyt Society, 
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stomach with it ; but he eats a certain quantity, so that 
when he wishes to destroy smy great personage he inalces him 
come before him stripped and nahed, and wen eats certain 
fruits which are called ehofole, which resemble a muscatel nut. 
He also eats certain leaves of herl», which are like the leaves 
of the sugar orange, called by some iambdi ; and then he 
eats some lime of oyster shells, together with the above- 
mentioned things. V^en he has masticated them well, and 
has his mouth full, he spurts it out upon that person whom he 
wishes to kill, so that m the space of half-an^our he falls to 
the ground dead. This sultan nas also three or four thousand 
women, and every night that he sleeps with one she is found 
dead in the morning. Every time that he takes oft his shirt, 
that shirt is never again touched by anyone ; and so of his 
other garments ; and every day he diooses new garments. 
My companions asked how it was that this sultan eats poison 
in this manner. Certain merchants, who were older than the 
sultan, answered that his father had fed him upon poison 
from his childhood.” 

In Barbosa’s version we have a very interesting and 
accurate account of gradual inoculation by poison compared 
vdth the taking of opium : 

“ He began to eat it in such small doses that it could do 
him no evil, and in this manner he continued so filled with 
poison that when a fly touched him, as soon as it reached Ms 
flesh it forthwith died and swelled up, and as inany women as 
slept with him perished. 

“ And for this he kept a ring of such virtue that the poison 
could have no effect on her who put it in her mouth b^ore she 
lay down with him. And he could nevor give up eating this 
poison, for if he did so he would die forthwith, as we see by 
experience of the opium which the most of the Moors and 
Indians eat ; if they left off eating it they would die ; and if 
those ate it who had never before eaten it, they too would 
die ; so they begin to eat it in such small quantities that it 
can work tiiem no ill, as they are reared on it, and as tliey 
^w up they are accustomed to it. TMs opium is cold in the 
fourth degree ; it is the cold part of it tiirat kills. The Moors 
eat it as a means of provoking lust, and the Jjndian women 
take it to kill themselves when Ih^ey have fallen into any 
folly, or for any loss of honour, or for despMi. They drink 
it dissolved in a little oil, and die in their sleep without 
perception of death.” 
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Dames (op. cU., p. 122) notes that it was Ramusio’s 
'verskms of ^ travek of Varthema and Barbosa which q>read 
the story throng Europe, until it found its way into Ptuchas 
(U, 1^). Buuer’s allusion in Hudibras^ where he turns the 
poison into “ asps, basilic and ti>ads,” i& as follows : — 

** The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad ; 

Which makes him have so strong a breath. 

Each night he stinks a queen to death.” 

Fart II, canto i, line 758 et aeq. 

Dames refers to a curious tale he heard about Nadir Shah 
among the Baloches (see Folk-Lore, 1897, p. 77), in which 
the king’s breath was so poisonous that of the two girls who 
helped him to clean his teeth, one died outright, and the 
other only just managed to recover. 

It is mterestii^ to note that in Varthema’s account of 
affthm fid Shah he distinctly speaks of the practice of betel- 
chewing so widely distributed throughout the East. The 
fruit cwed chqfole, coffoh, or in Arabic fviel, faufel, is the 
betel nut, the fruit of the areca—Areca Catechu. The tamboli 
are the leaves of the betel vine or pan — Chavica Betel. The 
thi]^ ingredient, “ some lime of oyster shell,” is the small 
]^et of shell lime or chunam which is added to the piece of 
dried nut, both being wrap]^ in the leaf. Although betel- 
chewing is not poisonous, as was proved as early as the fif- 
teenth century by the botanist Clusius (Charles de I’Eschise 
or L^use, 1526-1609),^ it has been known to have curious 
effects on pe(^le strongly addicted to the habit, and it is 
quite natural that such effects would be exaggerated in the 
hands of story-tellers, or merely in the gradual spread of a 
local story first told, perhaps, with a hige percentage of 
truth, which in time would become smaller and smaller. 

The spitting of betel juice in a person’s face was an Indian 
way of offering a gross insult. In speaking of the city of Kail, 
<u QiyU (^ port, now forgotten, on the coast of the Tinnevelly 
(pstricf of the Madras Pmsid^cy), Marco Polo * says : “ If 
anyoani desires to offer a gross inmlt to another, when he 

^ the note to his transletion of Gercie de Orto, L. I, e. 35 (Anmatim 
p. 133 et eeq,). The English tnuasletioa, T/te Simplet 
aad'Onip 0 / Clements MuUwra, London, 1913. 

* The And 4 ^ Ser Mmo Btlo, Yule, vol. ii, p. 871. 
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nieete he spits thut leaf or its juice in Idb face. The other 
immedlatdy runs b^ore the king, i'^ktes the insult that has 
beea oflerea him, and demkads leave to hsht the offender. 
The king supplies the arms, which are sworn imd ta^t, and 
all the people flock to see, and there the two fii^t tifi one of 
them is killed. They must not use the point the sword, for 
this tile king forbi^.” 

Li an interesting letter to me on the subject. Dr J. D. 
Gimlette,^ the Residency Sui^eon of Kelantan, tells me that 
in the old days Malays were in the habit of conveying poison 
to anyone they wanted “ out of the way ” in a “ chew ” of 
betel, ^e modem Malay criminal may also attempt to 
poisqn his victim during me process of lietel-dbewing. The 
poison, consisting of the bile of the green tree-snake {tthr 
puchok, Dryophis prasinus, Boie-Dipsodomorphinai) mixed 
with that of the ^en water-frog and that of the jungle-crow, 
b smeared on me gambler used in betel-chewing. White 
arsenic, a common Eastern pobon, could easily be mixed 
with the lime, and might well go undetected if the betel 
leaf was not carefully wiped to remove any grittiness. The 
Idalays must always have been suspicious of such tricks, 
as even to-day the]|r always wipe the leaves tiioroughly before 
commencing chewing. 

Sufficient has now been said to show how, in the East 
especially, exaggerated stories of poison breaths mighf^ arise. 
I shall have more to say on betel-cnewii^ in a kter volume. 


Opium ' 

Significant, too, b the mention of opium by Barbosa. He 
speaks of “ opium which the most of me Moors aird Indians 
eat.” Although the contrary view has bem repressed, the 
weight of evidence appears to mdicate that the eating and 
drimdng of opium b much more deleterious than smokmu it. 

Both Mahmfid ShSh and hb son have been describea as 
great opium-eaters, and at thb time the practice was on the 
mcrease. The early history of the dnig b very uncertain, but 
the discovery of opium began to attract attention about the 
thM century b.c., when references to it are found in the 
works of Greek writers. The home of the Papawr gomnifenm 
appears to have been the Levant, whence it soon spr(^ to 

* See the Snd edition (19SS) of bis MaUn/ Pouoiu ati Charm Cara. 
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Aaaa liinor. It was, Jbtowever, the Ardbs who were ohiefly 
rei|X)ititilUe for dissemiphting the knowki^ a£ the plaot and 
its Varied uses, and to the Sfohanimfdahi cam ho attributed 
its fotroduotion into bptiii hadia and Chfoa. Ihus all the 
venuunilar names for the drug are tracx^le to Ihe Semitic 
corruprion of ojios or onion into ofyun.^ 

It was not long before opium found fovoiur with the 
Hindus. There were many reasons for this. It was loidced 
upon as a cnire for several diseases, and enabkd those who 
took it to exist on very little food during famines ; it was a 

S eat restorative, a means of imparting strength in any 
borious work, and was, moreover, considn^ a strong 
aphrodisiac. Apart from all this, opium was wdlcomed bv 
ascetics, and, besides gdnja, or Indian liemp (from wlutm 
bh&n^ is made), became a means of producing the physical 
inertia and abnormal mental exaltation required for the 
complete conquest of all sensation and movement. It was 
also found to aid the observance of a protracted fast. 

Then, again, it was venerated on account of the pleasant 
and soothing visions it produced, which were regardra as the 
excursions of the spirit mto paradise. 

No wonder then that such a powerful drug took a stroi^ 
hold of the j^ple, and appears in some form or other in 
literature. Iriie it was unknown in India in the -time of 
Somadeva, but there was no lack of other poisons, as is clear 
from the mos** cursory glance at the earliest Hindu medical 
works. 

Russell* says that opium is administered to children 
almost foom the time of their birth, partly because its effects 
are supposed to be beneficial, and also to prevent them foom 
crying and keep them quiet whUe their parents are at work. 
One of the favourite methods of killing female children was 
to place a fatal dose of opium on the nipple cd the mother’s 
breast. The practice of giving children opium is said to be 
absmdoned at the age of eight or nine, but as that is about 

hiitoiy of opiuiB Jim to be written, Iwt 1 would lefer 
meden to Watt’i Cmmtmal. Fnimk of Imiia, 1908, 845^61, which ie « 

lorieed and abridged aoeoaat from liis Didkmuy of ^ Economic Pnioett of 
haOf and eentains aanjr naefiil refrrcncea. The lateit and most faiteiertiag 
iafhnBMtton will bo in a little pamphlet 1^ Fmf. H. A. Giles, Sooie 
2Vutk «ie«i Ojjdmh t9SS, The arUrie "Opium,” Iqr £. M. 

Hidoies, In die is also wrii worth perusal; 

md Cilifrs;i(f die Ctotrol Apemeet, vol. Ui, p. Sip. 
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the laamaKe age of girls it seema as if the haim would be 
already d<me, and the habit a very difficult one to ln%ak. 1 
can . find no evidence as to whether children were given 
poisonous herbs to suck before opium was introduced ; the 
possibility, however, seems qmte a likely one. The prohibition 
of alcoholic liquor by the Brfthman priesthood only led to 
the use of noxious drugs, and opium contributed much to the 
degeneration of the Rkjpfits, the representatives of the old 
Kshatriya or warrior class.^ 


Poison by Intercourse 

The fatal look and poisonous breath which help to chM- 
acterise the poison-damsel’s snake nature cannot be taken 
alone. They appear to be mere variants of the original idea 
stated, or perhaps only hinted at, in the story as told in India. 
Hiere are several considerations that help to show what was 
originally meant. In all versions we are told that the girl was 
very l^ut^ and at once captured the admiration of her 
intended victim. The evfi effects of her bite are mentioned. 
Remembering the Eastern origin of the tale, we must r^[ard 
this as an amorous bite on the lip, probably drawing blood, 
and so allowing the poisonous saliva of the girl to enter the 
whole system of the man. Then, again, the perspiration is 
mentioned.* All these facts point to intercourse as the most 
obvious and successful way of passing on the poison. 

Aristotle told Alexander that if he had had intercourse 
with the poisoned woman he would have died. I take this 
to include all the numerous methods which in later versions 
were taken separately. The idea would be appreciated by the 
Hindu, who would imagine the woman bringing into play the 
whole ars amoris indica, as detailed by Vfitsyftyana. It is 
almost suimrising that no versions suggest nail-scratchings as 
a means of conveying the poison. 

So much for the actual idea of poisonous intercourse, but 

1 See CoL Tod’s Annals and AntiquUUs of Rajasthan, edited hy W. CrooHe, 
Oxford, 1920; the letter’s articles on the Rl^pfit clans in his Tribes and Castes 
of the NorUt- Western Provinces and Oudh ; and Bussell, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 42S et 
seq. For evidence against the Tt&jpats being the offspring of the Kshatriyas 
see Pwbes, BOs Mala, edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 1924, vol. i, p. 21i.* 

* In one version, that in the Pariiishtaparvan, the perspiration was caused 
by the heat of the sacrificial fire (see snpra). 
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the question irhich is of far greeter interest is^ What gave rise 
to sueh an idea ? 

Perhaps it depends on the interpretation of the word 
“pouonom.*’ It is well known thali in many countries the 
first intercourse after maririage 4 looked'* upon with such 
dread, and as an act of so inauspicious a nature, that the 
husband either appoints a proxy for the first night, or dse 
takes care that u the girl is a virgin the hymen be broken 
by artificial means.^ It is hard to say exactly why the first 
sexual connection was so greatly feared, but the chief idea 
seems to have b^h that at any critical time evil spirits are 
especially active. We have already seen (pp. 166 - 169 ) how 
special care had to be taken at birth ; so also at marriages it 
was equally important to guard against any malign influences 
which may be at work tryuig to do harm on the first night 
of the marriage. Such attempts, however, would not be 
renewed, and if . only the husband could shift the primary 
danger on to smUeont else’s shoulders all would be well. 

There is no evidence that any form of poisoning was 
f^red, but the idea occurs in a curious passage from Mande- 
ville. In describing the islands in the lordship of Prester 
John, he says * : 

“Another Yle is there toward the Northe, in the See 
Oocean, where that ben fuUe cruele and ful evele Wommen 
of Nature ; and thei han precious Stones in hire Eyen : and 
thei ben of t^t kynde, that zif thei behcdden ony man with 
wratthe, thei slen him anon with the beholdynge, as doth the 
Basilisk.* 

“Another Yle is there, fuUe &ir and gode and gret, and 
fidle of peple, where the custom is suche, that the firste nyght 
that thei ben maryed, thei maken another man to lye be hire 
Wifes, for to have hire Maydenhode : and .therfore thei takra 
gret Huyre and gret Tha^. And ther ben certain men in 

^ See PloBs, Dm WAh in 4er Nalur u* 'Folkerkunde^ Srd edition of BaHels, 
Leipsigi 1891, p. 810 A mq. For the use of the proxy see Antoine de Moya^ 
SmeiOi rit Ins Isias Filipiwu, Paiis^ 1890; Moncelon, Bulletins de la SoAiti 
d^MnArop. de Parish 8 s^ie IX, 1886, p* 368. ' Further references will be 
found in Westermarek, Hutmy of Rumm Martiagef vol. i, p. 170 ei seq. 

* Fmage and Tro/mieof SirJtdin Mamdemie, KL, with an Introduction, 
Additional Notes and Glossary, J. O. Halliwelt, 1689, p. 885 et seq- (In the 
1866 repiltit the page is 880 el seq.) The 1895 edition, illustrated by Layard, 
omits ail the above exeept the first paragraph (p. 855). 

%J^iny,I|b. VH,c, 8. 
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every Town, tliat serven of non othi»r Hmug i and thei clepm 
hem Cadeberirs, tluit is to seyne, the Foies dT Wanhope. For 
thei of the Contree holdm it so gret a thine and so perilous^ 
to^ to have the Maydenhode of a Woman, mat hem semethe 
that thei that haven first the Mhydenhode, puttethe him in 
aventure of his Lif. And zif the Hnsbon^ fynde his Wif 
Maydas, that other next nyghte, afire that sche scholde have 
ben leyn by of the man, that is assigned therefore, peratmtes 
for Dronkenesse or for some other cause, the Husbonde 
schalle pleyne upon him, that he hathe not done his Deyeer, 
in suche cruelle wise, as thoughe he wolde have him slayn 
the^ore. But after the firste nyght, that thei ben leyn by, 
thei Impen hem so streytely, that thei ben not so hardy to 
i^ke with no man. And I asked hem the cause, whi that 
thei helden suche custom : and thei seyden me, that of old 
tyme, men hadden ben dede for deflourynge of Maydenes, 
that hadden Serpentes in hire Bodyes, that stongen men 
upon hire Zerdes, that thei dyeden anon: and therefore 
thei helden that custom, to make other men, ordeyn’d 
therfore, to lye be hire Wyfes, for drede of Dethe, and to 
assaye the passage be another, rather that for to putte hem 
in that aventure.” 

Although we must look upon the above as an invention 
of Mande^e himself, the idea could well have been founded 
on fact. For instance, apart hrom the custom of employing 
proxies for the first night of marriage, there hrs always been 
a curious connection between snakes and intercourse. In 
India the snake is often represented as encircling the lingo. 
In a paper read before the Asiatic Society, J. H. Rivett* 
Camac* refers to certain paintings in N^gpfir, and says that 
** the positions of the women with the snakes were of the most 
indecent description and left no doubt that, so far as the idea 
represented in these sketches was concerned, the cobra was 
r^arded as the phallus.” 

The subject has been treated by many scholars* and 
oannot be discussed here further. 

I Rough Notes oa the Snake Symbol in India/’ Joum, At. Soc», 
Bengal^ 1879* 

* C, F. Oldham^ '^The NSgas,” Joum, Ro^, At, Soc., July 1901| pp* 
461^73; J. A, Macculloch^ ^Serpent Worship (Primitive and Introdit^toty)^*’ 
Hastings’ Enejf, Bel, Eth., p. 409> and W. Crooke, Serpent Worship (Indian)/^ 
ditto^ p. 415. See also £. S, Hartland> Phallism/’ dittos voL ix, p. 815 teq,, 
.and the references given in these articles. 
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Hie aioet simjde explanation of tihe trae meaning of 
poisoning by intercourse which at <mce sumests itself is that 
tt was m«»rdy venereal disease unrecogniMoas such. Here we 
at fmoe open up an enomous field of researdhi, much too com* 
plicated and technical to pursue here. All 1 can hope to do 
IS to state briefly what the chief opinions on the subjec^ are, 
and the consequent bearing they nave upon the question of 
poison-damsels. 

In spite of assertions to the contrary, it is a generally 
accepted fact that syphilis was introduced into Europe by 
way of Spain in 1498 by Columbus’ men, who had contractea 
the disease , in Haiti. From Spain it spread to Italy, bei^ 
carried there by the Spanish troops who enlisted in 
Charles VIII’s army. This view is held by Havelock Ellis ^ 
and many other authoritative writers. It is also accepted 
by the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease and 
the British Medical Jmrnal (see below). 

There has, however, been considerable controversy on the 
subject, some attempting to prove that venereal disease has 
existed in all countries from the earliest times, and that 
mummies from ancient Egypt show imdoubted sigiu of 
syphilis. One of our greatest authorities on such subjects, 
liowever. Prof. G. Eliot Smith, tells me that there is abso- 
hitdy no evidence evmi to suggest that the disease existed 
in l^ypt before mediseval times. He says, moreover, that 
there is no sign of it in ancient Egyptian remains, and that 
had it existed there it most certainly would have left its 
mark.* 

In Central America, however, the antiquity of the disease 
is fairly welTestablished. As time went on, the natives became 
practically immune, but when it spread to the Spaniards, the 
^ease assumed a virulent form. In an article on the subject 

1 Psychology of Ses, vol. r\ {**Sex in Relation to Society”), p. 821 el seq. 

^ See ^'The Alleged Discovery of Syphilis in Prehistoric Egyptians/* 
The Lancet, 22nd August 1908. Readers wishing to pursue the subject will 
find the folkiwing references useful ; — Buret, Le Syphilis AufounTkui el ckez les 
Afmienst 1890; A^ V. .Nottbpft^ '^Die Legende von der Altertnms-syphilis/* 
J^mf0eisch Fedsckrijt^ 1907, $77*598; Okamura in Monaisschrijl fur 

praktiscke Dermalologie, voL xxviii, p. £96 el eeq, ; Virchow in Zeilsckfjfi fur 
Etkml^e, Heft 2 abd $, f899iP* 816; J. Knott, ^The Origin of Syphilis,” 
JVeto Pprk fommal, $tsi October 1908 ; Rosenjbaum, Gesckiekle 4er 

ImMuche 5th edition ; K. K. Chatterji, J^pkilis in Gaiera/ Praeliee^ 

iSfUh speekd reference io Ike Tropics^ Calcutta, 1980 (see especially pp. 4 and 5)1 
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OM of the greatest authorities ^ Central America declares 
his beUef in the American origin of syphilis. He quotes 
(among others) Montejo y Rob^o in the fourth report of 
the International Americanists’ Congress at Bladrid m 1881 
{Actas, Tomo I, p. 881 et Sbq.). 

That the Mexicans looked upon the' disease as something 
divine is clear from the fact that the^ had a god of syphilis, 
named NanUhuatzin, who was a satellite of the sumgod. The 
only known statue of the god. is in Mr Fenton’s collection, 
inspection of which leaves httle doubt as to its identification. 
Mr Fenton also showed me the sun-god, which is represent 
as having gap-teeth, in keeping with the disease which 
undoubtedly forms one of its attributes. • 

Although scholars are not unanimous in their acceptance 
of the above theory, evidence to the contrary seems to be 
quite unconvincing. 

However this may be, stories certainly existed in the 
Middle Ages in Europe which seem to show undoubted refer- 
ence to the disease, which was looked upon as a magic poison- 
ing, the handiwork of a witch, or exceedingly clever woman, 
whose knowledge was something out of the ordinary. Take, 
for instance, the legend of the death of King Wenceslaus U 
of Bohemia in 1305. 

According to the contemporary poet, Otfacker,* the king 
grew daily weaker without any apparent cause. Suspicion 
fell on the king’s favourite and trusted mistress, one Agnes, a 
most beautiful and accomplished woman. It was rumoured 
that she had accepted bribes from certain men to defile herself 
in such a manner as to bring about the king’s death by her 
embrace. “ How could you do a deed like this ? ” says the 
poet. “ How could you mix poison with the fathom!^ sweet- 
ness which you carry iii your delicate body ? Mistress, you 
betrayed him, just as the Romans did wh^ they betrayed 
an emperor. They brought up a child oh poison, who later 

^ E. Seler^ GesammeUe Abhandlungen zur AmerikanUchen Sprach^und AUer^ 
tumskunde, Berlini 1904, vol. ii, p. 94 ei nq. (originally published in Zedachr^ 
fur Ethnilog^, 1895^ pp. S66| 449 el Hq.). See also Btasseur de Bourbouvgi 
Papal Vuh, Pads, 186l, p. cxlii; Joyee, Mexican Archmology^ p. 1289; and Las 
Casas, HUtdna Apalag^ica, cap. 19. 

8 This is the German poet and historian urbo ftouiished at the end of 
the diirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and must not be 
confounded with the King of Bohemia (Ottacker or Ottakar)of about the same 
date. 
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becaine the empnibr^inistrera, and after he had ledn her 
he died. But that i^e was diffejrent, as the child had been 
trained by the Romans that she might poiscm the Emperor.” 

^e poety in conclusion, curses her and calls down the 
wrath of heaven on any such treacherous wOman.^ 

About a hundred years later we find a carious tale deal- 
ing vtith the death of Kifig Ladislao (also called Ladislaus, 
Lmislas, or Lanzilao) of Naples. He aspired to absolute rule 
of Italy, but; according to one version, was mysteriously 
poisons by a trick of the Florentines. The story goes * that 
they bribed a certain unscrupulous doctor of Perugia, whose 
beautiful daughter was the mistress of Ladislao. The un- 
natural father persuaded the girl that if she wanted to be 
loved exclusively and unceasingly by her royal lover she 
must secretly rub herself with a certain ointment which he 
himself had prepare for her. The deluded girl believed him 
and did his bidding, .used the ointment, which was composed 
chiefiy of the juice of aconite (monk’s-hood), and both she 
and the king lost their lives. 

Although such stories as these are of considerable interest, 
they afford no conclusive proof of the existence of venereal 
dls^e in Europe before the end of the fifteenth century. 
It is impossible to say what was the exact nature of these 
m3rsterious illnesses or how they or^inated. 

Syplulis appears to have been unknown in India till the 
Old of l^e fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when it was introduced by the Portuguese.* 

But quite apart from such evidence as this, the time the 
disei^ twes to show itsdf is greatly against its use m a story 
where the effect has to be immediate and causing praeticadly 
instantaneous death. 

It seems, therefore, that We must look for some means of 

^ Far Uw oomfdete {Mniiiige sef B. D. P. Hieronfimis Pes, S enp tm*$ 
rtr um AuHriaeanm vtteret 'ac gtnumii, Tom. Ill, Batisixaui^ 174V<«p. dedhr, 
PP.741-7J1*. . V'-'’' 

* Aii^|eledIC0itMuo,|fiaarMdc/r^O4BAr<i^l^Aiiiiiiit,15SI,p,S79«(Mf. 

m HiOfte/Aer, Vl.-S^edUtkm, |i.dS5. 

* 8eo J. ioUj, Imtiidie StnwbiiTg,. . 1901 ; Iwn Bloeh, Un^mmg 

ier 1901, vd, 1, p. StS d teq, Tkt BriM Meihaf Jmmd tcHs 

n« oeenmaoe «ff sypli^ IaImU* beliwe 

i495'<Hid OMMidw U* avtMidtMiliM -tm be ideeed lei]^ veiy tittle detda ebeefc 
f.a. isao. Itwat Pe rt ei g iie ee esplomni, «bo bed been infittted •• 

eBcytdteBheteti w h w a faw dft&e d tt c e te iii Etm^ CohuBbus' tnea. . 
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impArting death whidi (1) existed undmibtedly from olden 
times in India, (2) is practically instantaneous, and (8) has a 
distinct connection witn poison. 

Akhouj^h poisonous plants <K>uld be cited, there is a mudi 
more obvious and certaui thing—namely, the sting of the 
cobra. Here, I think, we have the clue to the whole idea. 

• In the first place we are fully aware of tibie great antiquity 
of the reverence paid to the cobra in India, a reverence wnich, 
however, is naturally mixed with dread. How great that 
dread must be we can better appreciate when we glance at 
the amazing statistics of deaths due to snake-bite. The 
average annual deatli-roll is about 20,000 people. In 1889 
there were 22,480 human beings and 8,798 cattle kiUed by 
snakes, the chief being the c^ra, the krait and Rus^ll’s 
viper. In more recent years the figures have increased. Thus 
in 1911 the deaths due to snake-poison were 24,812 ; in 
1915, 26,406, while in 1922 the figure d*'opped to 20,090. 

No further evidence is needed to emphasise the deadliness 
of the sting of the cobra and the krait. If the poison enters a 
large vein, death is very rapid and all so-called antidotes are un- 
availing. The poison of a snake becomes exhausted after it has 
struck fr^uently, and in cases where a cobra’s sting does little 
harm it is usually to be explained by the fact that the reptile 
must have already bitten and not yet re-formed its poison. 

It is a curious fact that a snake cannot poison itself or one 
of its o%vn STOcies, and only any other genus of venomous 
snake in a slight degree. This orings us a step nearer our 
inquiry. It is obvious that in a country like Imia, htfested 
with snakes, and where the resulting mortality is so large, 
the customs of the reptiles should have be^ studied in 
detail. This has been largely done by snake-diarmers, wlmse 
livelihood depends on their ability to catch them alive and 
train them sufficiently for their particular object in view. A 
snake-charmer’s secret lies chiefly in hu dexterity and Cear- 
lessiKss. l^ere is, however, another in^mtant factor to be 
considered— inoculation. It is a wdl-known fact tiiat snake 
venom is perfectly digestive, and Hiat if the mouth Mid 
stomach are fr^ mm abrasions quantities of vaiom cMi be 
taken with no ill effects. It bon this piincqile that the make- 

I For farther deliiib of deaths from sn^e'hite in India |M*ior to 199i 
Sir Joseph Fayrer^ On Strpeni^tcm’Mp ead oa ike FeaomoMt Snekee y* hdin, 
heiOg a paper lead before the Vietpria Institute, 1892. For th^ meat 
I am indebted to the High Commisstoner for IndiA. 
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cbumeei. vrmkt inoculating themselves with increasing d(»es 
of venom until they are immune from the bite of the {>aiv 
tumlar sniUce whose venom they have used. For instaneet 
if colHra*vaiQm is diosen, immunity will be obtained only 
agsinst oobra*venom, and viper-venom woidd prove fatal in 
the usual way.^ 

It u a fairly widely recognised fact that a child who has 
once hid measles is not likely to get it again, for the simple 
reason that a stronger resistance is set up the one attack. 
We are all aware that vaccination is a protection against 
smallpox, and that anti-typhoid inoculation preserves one to 
a considerable degree against typhoid fever. In the former 
case the vaccine lymph actual^ causes a mild attack of 
smdlTOX (just ih the same way as the snake-charmer gets 
slightly poisoned by his repeated bites), and in the latter 
case dead typhqlid bacilli are injected under the skin. Just 
as cobra-moculatjon i« no protection against viper-venom, so 
vaccination is no protection against typhoid. 

As the system on which the snake-charmer works became 
more and more familiar, and experience showed only too well 
tile fatal results of cobra bites to people who are not immune, 
it is quite reasonable to imagine that this knowledge would 
find its way into fiction. It would, indeed, be curious if it was 
not so, for as history affords so many examples of vegetable 
and mineral poisoning, we can well understand that stories, 
at anv rate, would arise telling of snake-poisons. 

AU tile story-teller had to do was to transfer the idea 
from the snake-charmer to a beautiful maiden, and introduce 
the piMSsibiht}^ of passing on a poismi thus accumulated. The 
method of /doing tliis would naturally be intercourse, a bite, 
persjpiraticm and so on. 

As is to be expected, we find stories where the poisoii is 
definitdy /stated as being derived from plants. The chief of 
these was (the Arabic form of the Sanskrit visha). In 
al-QazwIi^’s * Kotmographie we read : ** Among the wonders 

• ^ to tht^k Miss Jo^ Procter, Curator of Reptiles at the Zoological 

Soffleijr, Mr me Valmible information about o<^ras and vipers. See 

Wal^ "On the bifierence of the Physiological Effects produced by the 
Poiaen ^ /Indian V^oihoui Snakes/' Ptoc. Soc., IdSl, vol. xxxii, p, 335; 

G. O&iemima# oniAe Potsoa of the Beauied Kraii, Calcutta, 1904. 

^ Sh^tfe de Sac^i ChreHomedlue AuAe^ end edition, Paris, ISSd, iii| 598* 
J. Atedmm de JReMe Indiae 219. Outschmid in 

Zrikdet* d. dsMsdak Geed^^ xv, 95» 
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of India XD&y be mentioned the plant eJrbii, which is found 
only in India, and which is v deadly poison. The Indian kinns, 
we are told, when they want to conquer an enemy ruler, twe 
a new-born girl and strew the plant first for some time under 
her cradle, then under her mattress and then imder her 
clothes. Finallv they give it her to drink in her milk, until 
the growing girl begins to eat it without hurt. This girl they 
send with presents to the king whom they wish to destroy, 
and when he has intercourse with her he dies.” 

Conclusion 

To summarise briefly, I would say that the motif of the 
poison-damsel originate in India at a very early period 
before the Christian era. The poison-damsel herself has no 
existence in actual fact, but is merely the creation of the 
story-teller, who derived the idea from what he saw around 
him. First of all he was acquainted with poisonous herbs 
and knew something of the uses to which they were put, but 
he was still more familiar with the ways of the snake-charmer 
and the methods of his gradual inoculation. He could not help 
being fully aware of the fatal results of the bite of the cobra 
and krait, and the reverence and fear of the snake through- 
out India was everywhere evident. Thus there was plenty of 
material for the creation of the poison-damsel, and in later 
days the knowledge of opium and other foreign drugs would 
merely introduce some new variant of the tale. 

Like so many Eastern stories, the legend of the poison- 
damsel travelled slowly westwards, and received its greatest 
impetus by becoming attached to the Pseudo- Aristotelean 
myths of mediaeval Europe. Its inclusion in such a famous 
collection as the Gestd Bomanorum was a further means of its 
increasing popularity. 

I need hardly say that I have touched only the very 
fringe of the subject. Whilst many important and extremely 
interesting queries have beeit raised in the course of this 
appendix, I nave, for the most part, refrained from offering 
an^ solution, and have been content with stating facts and 
giving references. 

Most readers will, I think, agree with me that, despite 
many disadvantages, there is much that is attractive about 
the poison-r' 
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Abano, Peter of, IJbel/us de 
veuetis, 300, SOOrt* ; works 
of, 99n 

Abliott, G. F., Macedonian 
Folk-Lore t 70n* 

Abruzzi, Palena in the, 202n^ 
Acacia speciosa (eiras tree), 
118 

Achilies with his horses, 
Xanthos and Balios, con- 
versation of, 67n^ 

Aconituin spicatHnif deadliest 
aconite, 279 
Adeik, 155fi2 

Adam’s Bridge (Rama's 
Bridge), 

Adam’s exile, Ceylon re- 
garded by the Arabs as 
the place of, 84zt*, 85n 
Adam’s footprint, 85n 
Adam’s Peak, beliefs regard- 
ing the depression on, 84n^, 
85n 

Adhah, 155n> 

Adhah (downwards), 218n^ 
Adityaprabha, King, 97-09, 
111-114 

Adityasena, King, 54-59, 62, 
64, 65, 68, 79 
.^chines, 278 

Atsculapius (Asklepios), MS. 
of Secrelmr Secrelorunt found 
in the Temple of the Sun 
dedicated to, 288 
Afanatiefi “The Friend,” 
^02ni 

Afghanistan, aconite in, 280 
Africa, General Botha’s cam- 
paign in German S.W., 281 ; 
polyandry in, 18 ; umbrellas 
used at native courts in, 271 
Aiynn (opium), 304 
Agadae (anti-poisonous com- 
pounds), 276 
Agamemnon, 127n* 

Aghny& (not to be killed), 

246 


Aghori, sect of ascetics, 90«* 
Agnes, mistress of King 
Wenceslaus 11, 309 
Agni, God of Fire, 97, 101, 
255a' 

Agnidatta, BrAhman named, 
95, 133 

Agnihotri (dre-priest), 257 
AgnyAdhana (“Establish- 
ment of the Sacred 
Fires”), 256a' 

Agrammes or Xandrames 
(Dhana - Nanda, Nanda, 
etc.), 282. 282»® 
Agryatapas, hermit named, 
221 

AhalyA, story of, 45-46 
Ahdelagrahdyogyamf 24»' 
Ahitftsd, doctrine of, 241 
AJIb, son of Kliazlb, 223n' 
Akbar, llOn^ 

Akula (by descent), 158a' 
AlakA, 93 

Alaketioara Kaihdy the, 123 
Albertus Magnus, De mira- 
bilihu* mvndif 299, 299n^ ; 
works of, 288, 288a» 
Alexander the Great, 252, 
282, 285, 287, 288, 291, 
292. 292a> 293-296, 299, 

300; and Darius, 278 
Alexander Ilf, Pope, 268 
“Allah, Abode of” (Allaha- 
bad), 110a* 

Allahabad (“ Abode of 
Allah”), llOn*; pillars at, 
92n' 

Allahabad (Prayuga), llOvi* 

A1 - Qazwini, Kormogranhie, 
_ 298, 312 

Am tree (mango), 118 
Amavas, or iio-nioon night, 
118 

Ambika (Parvatl, Durga.etc.), 
138 r* 

Ambmegata^ (‘*by the cur- 
rent^), 2It»a 


America, antiquity of 
syphilis in Central, 308, 
309, 309n' 

Arojad and As’ad, 124 
Ammianus Marcel linus, 263 
Amrita (nectar), 155n*; stolen 
by Rahil, 81 

.dr/ua/a(“6rm” or “tender”), 
241 

Ananga, a name of Kama, 
the Hindu Cupid, 74n* 
Ananga (“the bodiless ” — i.e. 
Kama), 164' 

Ananta (a scented drug), 276 
Andromeda and Perseus, 70»* 
Angia or angi^S (bodice), 50, 
60n* 

Angina or angia (bodice), 50, 
60 r* 

Angiydt bodice of Northern 
India, 50n8 

Anglo - Saxons, umbrellas 
used by, 269, 269n* 
Anjali-measure (half-a-seer), 
276 

Annam parents, children sold 
to a smith by some, 166, 
167 

Anspach, A. E., De Alexandri 
Magni FxpedUione Indica^ 
282n' 

Anteia, Bellerophon and, 120 
Antichrist, annour>‘' 2 nient of 
the birth of, 39n* 

Antioch, Arabic MS. found 
in, 289 

Anupu and Batti, two brothers 
called, 120-121 

Anviir-i~Hnf>aiH [Fables of Pil-^ 
pay), 297, 297n* 
Anyatahplaksba, Lotus-lake 
called, 246, 249 
Apollonius of Tyaiia, “Dra- 
gons of India,” 108n 
Apsaras ^^rva4l, 34-36, 243- 
259 

Apsarases, 35»', 176n', 252 
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tlw Cupkl a|id 
Pipjche mvtli, SB3 ; GMm 

Aiabia^ poiMiM)Mn«el in, 286 
Afabsiineetitig eynbmwf con- 
•idcred beauUfal by the, 
104ft 

Anibe regard Ceylon at the 
m Adam’s exile, 84n‘, 


Aralg (Sheol or Hades), ein^ 
Jreufi (6re4Hll or -stick), 
248, ^6, 266 
Areca Catechu^ 802 
Arer women of Kanara, 169 
Argha, an oblation to gods and 
venerable men, 77, 77n^ 
^rgo, the Ageing of, 72n* 
Arindama, hermit named, 127 
Aristophanea, Birdt^ 
Aristotle, 282, 286. 287, 288, 
291, 292, 294-296, 299, 800 ; 
Ifist. Anim., 296 
\ristotle. Pseudo-, Secretum 
Secreiontm, 286 rJ Mtq. 
Anana, son of ^9, 284 

Arita plants, 161 
Arminius, offer of the pi^nce 
of the Catti to poison, 277 
Artian, Jndica, 263 
Arg among rndka^ 805 
Artemis, the hind of, 127h* 
Ariha (wealth), 180n* 
ArihaBltra, the, Kautllya, 
977»', 283«» 

UfiktUo, 40pi< 

Jru^ka^^ $9n* 

Aryans, polyandry regarded 
with disfavour by the, 17 ; 
value of war horses among 
th6, 67n» 

AryaVarman, King, 73, 74, 78 
Ai (to pervade), &1 
As’ad and Amjad, 124 
Aiona, ashes of, 276 
AsandhlmitHl, wife of A4oka, 
190 

A«bl4Iw,31T 

Ashantees, King Koffee 
KalcalllofUie, 271 
Ashbee Collection, British 
Muaeum, 272 

Asia Minor, poison-damsel in, 


iklli^ (.^scnlapias). 288 
io(06l^hUtf^ 
blm, Bitddhtgt Knmeror of 
India, W 

kSs^^t Bmjperor of India, 
IJg^ntra Um» capital of. 


Aiokadatta and Vljayadatta, 
196-213, 288i|i 

Aiokavega, name given to 
A4dkadatta, 212 
Assam, aconite in, 280; 
customs connectc'^. with 
eclipses in, 81 $ KAmariipa 
the western po^on of, 94, 
94ii* 

Assur-nasir-pa), royal um- 
« brella held over, 263 
Assyria, magic circle in, 99» ; 
. umbrella in, 263 
Agta, lO&a^ 

Agio (shaft of umbrella), 269 
Astydameia and Peleus, 120 
Aiu, 106n^ 

Asubkih (“with his breath”), 
41ni 

Asura brothers Sunda and 
Upasunda, 13-14 
Asura, lUhu an, 81, 82 
Asura Tftraka, the, 1(X), 101, 
102 103 

A suras, 93n*; M&y&dhara, 
King of the, 35 
AAtaAcanm, ashes of, 276 
A4vattha tree (Ficus religioga)^ 
96, 147nS 18®, 247,260,256 ; 
voice from the, 97 
Aswat tree, 255 
Atharva-^Feda, the, 240, 241 
Athenssus, 263 

AUnitbandkinlb (over-insist- 
ing), 221n^ 

Alitmivariinl^ (feeling satis- 
faction), 221n^ 

Atkinson, T. D., “Points of 
the Compass,” Hastings' 
Kficy. Bel. Eth., 6in^ 
Australians, nature myths 
among the, 252 
Austria,- Maximilian of, 112n^ 
Auvergne, William of, works 
of.fta 

Avantik& (V&savadatt&), 21- 
23,29 

Avlchi, the hell called, 176 
Axon, W. £. A., Lancashire 
Gl^ningg, 76n*, 77 a 
Ayus, son of Urva4I and 
Purtiravas, 249, 269 
Azrk (Arabic, “blue eyes”), 
299 


Babylon, belief in vampires 
in, 6]ijii; Nebocbadreaaar, 
Ktaigof,194A: nmlaellain, 
268 

Bi^^donia, magic cltcle In, 


Baeh^ia, minister of B^fa 
Kimpila, V21Z 

Bacon, Boger, works of, 99 a 
B i^gy, fire made by the, 

BadarUOi, hermitage of, 36 
Badger, Q. P., Tnwets of 
lidovico di Farthema^ 306, 
300n«, 301 

Bahvftcas, verses handed 
down by the, 247 
Baiti, Anupu and, two 
brothers called, 120-121 
BaSMjjf&r \ama, the, 123 
Baladeva, father of &ktideva, 
174 

Balavad (forcibW), 129»i 
Balios and Xanthos, conversa- 
tion of Achilles with, 57 a^ 
Baloches, the, 302 
Baluchistan, aconite in, 280 
Bandello, Novelle, lOn 
Baneiji-SAstri, “The Plays 
of BhAsa,” Joum. Roy. 
As. Soc., 21ni 

BanjAra women wear spangles 
set in gold, 23ti 
Bantu negro races, eating 
human flesh among the, 
196aS 199a 
Bapst, Michael, 300 
Bapst von Bochlitx, Michael, 
Arisney Kmud vnd Wander 
Buck, 294n^ 

Bor tree (JPicut indico), 118 
Barbarosaa, Frederick, 268 
Barbier de Meynard, Leg 
Colliers dOr, m 
Barbosa, Duarte, 269, 300, 
300n», 301, 303 

Baring-Gould, 104a; Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ams, 
3m*; Strange Sitrvivals,Tn2 
Barnett, L. iJ., 102n>, 116n‘, 
129a>, 171nS 180n», 188iii ; 
” Bhasa,” Joum. Roy. As, 
Soc.t 21a*; Golden Town, 
200a*, 201a*; Hindu Gods 
and Heroes, 46a* 

Barrow, H. W., “ Aghorisand 
Aghorapanthia,” Joum. 
Antk. S^. Bomb., 90ai*‘ 
Bartscb, K., DeiUschs Liodsr- 
dickUr des 12. bis 14. Jakr^ 
hunderis, 292n» ; Sagm, 
dfdrcAcn und G^trdmJw asm 
MeHni6iow,96n*, 107*, 168 a 
B osesi, peome whoeat human 
flesh (Uganda), 199a 
Baslle, Psniamerone (Buitoii*! 
tianslatlon), 6 a^, 268 
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BftTArd, the Karllnc legend 

0f» bW 

Befti (the eneient 
382 

Bellephoron, tale of, 60n* 
Bellerophon and Anteia, 120 
Benare$, 88-90, 109, 160, 174, 
196, 199,200,207,210,212; 
Brahmadatta, King of, 68, 
89, 91, 96, 115; Prat&pa- 
muku^, King of, 200 
Benfey, OrietU md Occidenl, 
120; PaJlchaUmtra, 62fiS 
108n, 113n^ 297ii* 

Bei^l, the Bhandftrit of, 
2^*; outtoma connected 
with lighti among the 
^varas of, 168; hard life 
of women in Eastern, 19 
Betnl district, 23n 
Bhadra, a VidyAdharl named, 
66-69, 71. 76-80 
Bhandftris of Bengal, 229n* 
Bhdtig, 304 ; aconite used in 
mi&ing, 279 

Bharata, teacher of Unraai, 
267,258 

Bharatas, great poem relating 
to the QiahiUthSrala), 16 
Bharhut tope, 266 
Bhartfihari NUi Sataka^ the, 
192n* 

BhBru^ birds, 220n 
BhAsa, Svapna-vStavadatta, 
2W 

Bhavabhati, dramatist of 
India, 214 ; Mahd Vlra 
Charita, 214; MiUod Msd^ 
haw, 206n’, 214; Utiara 
Rdma ChariUt, 214 
Bhav&n! (P&rvatl, Durgi, 
etc.), 143 
BhavifpaU, 70n^ 

Bheels or Bhillas, 89, 89n^ 
BkHuhu or beggar, 180n^ 
Bhillas or Bheels, 89, 89f|i 
Bhillas, Pulindalm, King of 
the. 89, 89ni 
Bhima, son of Pi^dui 
Bhlshma, uncle of Dfarita- 
rishtra and Pl^dUf 
Bhutan, aconite in, 280 
Bihar, kingdom of Magadha 
in ^uth, 282 
Bikk (Nepal aconite), 279 
Billiii^on, M. F., nomm in 
Bma, 168fi 

BU (Nepal aconite), 279 
Bif4 (Nepal aconite), 279 
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Bismarck Archipelago, poly 
andry in the, 18 
Bloch, Iwan, JDer Unpnmg 
ier Sjf/pMUi, dlOn^ 
Bloomoeld, ** AhalyAyai’*; 
P*Art of Entering 
i.nothcr*s Body,^ JRrw. 
Anur, PML Sac., 4fisr,212n^; 
'*Att of Stealing in 
Hindu Fie^n,’* Amer. 
Jarnn. PkiL, ISSn^; 
and Sioriei of PdrcmOtha, 
14fi. 108», 122, 285ni, 
286fi*; Fedic Concordance, 
46n« 

Blyth, A. Wynter, Old and 
Modem Poieon Lore, 281 
Blyth, A. W. and M. W., 
Poitont: their E fecit and 
Detection, 281 

Bo tree (Ficut religioea), 266 
Boccaccio, Decameron, lOn, 
76n^ 114n 
Bodhlsattva, a, 139 
Boerkel, A., Frmenlob, 'i692n* 
Boettiger, M., lldit^ 

Bohn^s edition, Gesta Romano- 
rum, llSa^ 

Bdhtlingk and Roth, 63fi*, 
67«>, 161fi» 

Boie-Diptodomorp/dnas (green 
tree-snake), 303 
Bombay, former practice of 
infanticide in, 18, 19 
Borgias, poisonings by the, 
279 

Borgnet, Augustus, edit, of 
Pseudo-Aristotle, De caueit 
et properietatibui eUmen- 
ioram, 299n* 

Bose, S. C., The Hindoot at 
Then Are, 163n 
Botha’s campaign in German 
S.W. Africa, General, 281 
Bourbon, Etienne de, Uber 
de Donit, 114fi 

Bourbourg, Brasseiir de, 
Poaol Vnh, 309n» 

Bourke, Scatalogic Ritet oj all 
NiUunu, 199n 

Bowiek, Loti of the Tat- 
mamant, 280n^ 

BrmhmA, ISn^, 14, 14n, 100, 
101, 242 

Brahmachdrin (an nmnarried 
religious student), ISOn^ 
Brahmadatta, King of'Ben- 
ares, 88,89,91,S6,U0 
Brdknupfat, the, 210 
Brand, Popular Antiquitiet, 
99n, 10611 


Braiil, infected elothds tat 

Brewer, jtHddonmv of PAiwie 
and Fable, 271 

Bridget, J. H., Opes Mmut 
if Bacon, lOOn 
Br^en mountain, KMM, 
lOita 

Brocken scene, Goethe, 
Fanti, lOOn 

Brockhaus* text, 24n^, fM, 
gaM, 97ii«, 164nS 177iiS 
201n>, 218n*, 221fii, 227n\ 
236 »>, 238 a^ 

Bromyi^, John of, Summa 
Pridicanium, 114ii 
Brown, R. Grant, **The Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of the 
Burmese,” FoS^Lort, 26ih^ 
Brukolak (vampire), meeting 
eyebrows in Greece denote 
a, 104n 

Brunet, Violier det Hittoriet 
Romainet, 289n* 

Brunette Latini, Li Horet don 
Tretor, 294, 294n», 299ni 
Bubbal, pillars at, 92n^ 
Buddha, 7nS 32, 86fi, 262, 
266 ; PurOravas, son of IlA, 
and, 248 

Buddhist sage, NigaseUat 32 
Btthler, Code of Mann, 271, 
276n^ ; VihamOnkadeoadia- 
riia, 174a^ 

Burdwan (Vardham&na), 171, 
nin^ 

Buret, Le Spphilit Aifmrd*hni 
et che» let Ancient, 306n* 
Burgess, J., and R. Phend 
Spiers, J. Fergusson, 
Hittoryof Indian and Eatlem 
Architecture, 266n^ 
Burlingame, **The Act of 
Truth,' Voam, Rcu. At, Soc,, 
31-83 

Burma, aconite in, 280 ; 
childbirth cu'-t^ms among 
the Kachins of Upper, 167 ; 
gambling among the Shans 
of Uimer, 238n ; umtaellas 
in, 264-266 

Burton, Annotated Bibtiegrapha 
of Sir Richard, N. M. 
Penier, lOn 

Burton, R. F., if the 
Samti, 280, 280i^; r$rtt 
FcoMtnt ia Eatt Afrka, 
271II*; Qoa md ike Bke 
Momtcju, 19; Nigkti, Km, 
68ii», lOln, lOlii^, 128, U4, 
mn\ liW, 16Sn, 109, 
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Bortoiii R* •coii/imtf 

201n^» mn\ 
mi*, 2m, mn, i223hS 
224ni PUgrimagf to Ei 
M^nak and Meccah, 271 ; 
tmiflation of Basite’s Pm- 
tmerone, ISOn^ 2&S 
BtittfaeU, Chmte Art, 264 
Btiita frandota, the sacred 
tree, 169 

Botlert Hndihraa, 302 
Bynkerslioek, works of, 279 

Cadeberiz, professional 
proxies of husbands, 307 
Call or Kail, Tiiinevelly 
district of the Madras 
Presidency, 302 
Calah, sculptures from, 263 
Caland, W. [“Zur Exegese 
und Kritik der ritiiHlen 
Sutras Zei^A d. d. morg. 
Gmell, iS2n 

Calmette, R., Les Vemni, U» 
ttfumanx \}emmeax et la Oerih 
therapie antivemmeiute, 281 
Cambridge edition of the 
J/UakoK, 298fi^ 

Campbell, Kolet m the Spirit 
Bant of Belief and C^atom, 
167, 3S9rta 

Campbell Thompson, R., The 
ifmlt md Einl Spirite of 
BedMUma, 61ft^ ; Semitic 
Mafic, 99n, 193n^ 296 
Camphor Islands, King of 
the, 

Cananor, 269 

Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, 
eunuch of, 86n 
Carnatic, the, 92fi>* 

Catti o^rs to poison Ar- 
rainitts, prince of the, 277 
Cecioni, // Secretum Secreionm 
(UtriAuto ad Ariilotele, 289n* 
Central Africa; eating human 
flesh ill, 

Central America, antiquity of 
syphilis in, 306, 309, 
Central India Agency, hard 
life of women in the, 19 
Central India, P&rdhi caste 
of,e6fiV 

Central Prbvinees, belief 
about EAhu in the, 82; 
fH6s made in districts of 
the, 2Sn 

Ceylon (Lankg), 82, Msi 
Ceylon regarded by the 
Arabs as the place of 
Adam*s exile, 84)^; 8^ 


Ckakkamukki (flint and steel), 
266a« 

Chakora (partridge), 236, 
236n* 

Chakora subsists upon moon^ 
beams, 2S5n* 

Chakra, 54n^ 

Chakradhara, Brilhman 
named, 59, 65 

Chakrav&ka ( Brahmany duck), 

fthakravarti; S. C., trans. of 
Mftdrd B^kata, 283n’ 
Chaldea and Babylon, belief 
in vampires in, 61ft^ 

Chalita, a dramatic dance, 
36, 35»* 

Champ&, 220)1 

Ch&munda (PArvatl, Durga, 
K&ll, Devi, etc.), 19^^, 
2U-215 

Chanakya (Kaotilya, or Vish- 
nugupta), Brahman named, 
283, W, 284, 285 
Chan J, the poet, 266 
Cha^d^la, 2^8 

Chandamahasena, King, 6, 
48, 93, 128 

Chaiidsrikrama, King, 230 
Chandragupta, founder of the 
Maurya Empire, 281-2^ 
Chandraprabha, son of Adit- 
yaprabha, 113, 114 
Chandraprabha, Vidyftdharl 
named, 220-222, 237, 238 
Chandraprabha, wife of 
Dharmagupta, 39 
Chandrarekba, daughter of 
^iikhai]id>, 221, 237 
Cbarlri de rEacluse or 
Leduse (Clusius), 302, 
302n» 

Cbatterji, K. K., Swhilit in 
Gene!^ Pracdce, with Special 
Reference to the Tropics, 
3di8n> 

Chaturdarika (Book V), 170- 
242 

Chai^r (folding uiaibrella), 268 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 219nS 
CkmkpnmS, ceremony, 118 
Chauvin, V., BiAUograpkie des 
Owrages Arahes, 46n®* 68«', 
108n, 122, 131ft^» l36nS 
147»», 161fi*, 190n®, 193nS 
202ni, 234n. 297n* 

Chamja Betel (betel vine or 
p*|i)i 302 
Chedi, land of, 89 
Ch’flng of the Chou Dynasty, 
King, 264 


Chmin (sandal), 264 
Cheyne, T. K., Jonah,” 
Emy* Brit., 194n 
Chhatrapati, Lord of the Um- 
brella, title of an Indian 
king, 267 

Chhattisgarh division of the 
Central Provinces, 82 
Child, English and Scotch 
Popular Ballads, 76n^ 
China, customs connected 
with eclipses in, 81 ; intro- 
duction of opium by the 
Mohammedans into, 304; 
pagodas of, 266 ; umbrellas 
in, 264 

Chitrangada, Vidyadhara 
named, 147, 148 
Chttrangl, stepmother of 
Sarangdhara, 121, 122 
CAo/b/r, fruits called, 301, 302 
Chola masala, or district, 
92ft® 

Chola race, the king of the, 
92, 92n® 

Chola, sovereignty of, 92, 92n® 
Choh, bodice* of Western 
India, SOn^® 

Chou Dynasty, King Ch'6ng 
of the, 264 

Cliowrie (tkdmyi yat), 264 
Chomies, 43, 80, 90, 111, 162; 
swans like, 

Chunar, Mirzapur district, 
rites to produce rain in, 
117, 118 

Cicero, De OJkiis, 277 
Circars, Northern, 92n* 
CitAredya, 201 n* 

CildrohSya, 201 n* 

Claudian, De Bello Gild., 277 
Clouston, W. S., 123, 202n»; 
Book of SindMH, 114«, 120, 
121, m,224n; A Group of 
Eastern RamoHces and Stories, 
108)1 ; Popular Tales and 
Fictions, lOSti, 114n, 122, 
169, 190ni, 192)*', 224» 
Clusius, Aromatum Historia, 
302, 302fti; (Charles de 
I'Escluse or Ldcluse), 302, 

Cochin, Nairs or Nayars of, 
17-19 

Codrington, ** Melanesians/' 
Joum. Anth. InA., 198n^ 
Coelho, Cantos Popularet 
Porti^pteses, 76n' 

or chofde (betel nut). 

Collier, Mr, llSn^ 
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CdunibuB' men, introdaction 
of syphilis into Europe by, 
306 

Gomorre the Cursed, identi- 
fication of Bluebeard with, 
22411 

Comparetti, Rickerche tntomo, 

• etc., 122 

Constantine the Great, 
Fausta, wife of, 120 
Constantinople, parasols in, 268 
Conway, Demonology, 117 
Conybeare, F. C., “A 
Brittany MarriageCustom ,** 
Folk-Lore, 23n 

Coorg (South India), poly- 
andry in, 18 

Coote, H. C., trans. of Com- 
paretti's Bidurche intomo 
al Libro di SindibUd, 122 
Cordier, Yule an8, Book of 
Ser Marco Polo, 85h, 266, 
268, 268}i<, 302, 302n<. 303 ; 
Cathay and the Way Thither, 
86n, 268ii« 

Coromandel coast, Cho]a the 
modem appellation of, 92n^ 
Coryate, Crudities, 270 
Costanso, Angelo di, Historia 
del regno di Napoli, 310, 
310n* 

Cowell, ‘‘The Legend of the 
Oldest Animals,*' Y Cipnro- 
dor, 190ni 

Crawley, A. E,, “Dress," 
Hastings' Ency. Uel Eth, 
118; “Foeticide," Hast- 
ings' Ency. Bel. Eth., 229n^ ; 
“Magical Circle," Hast- 
ings* Ency. Bel. Eth., 99n 
Crispus, son of Constantine 
the Great, 120 
Crooke, W,, “ Aghori," Hast- 
ings’ Ency. Bel. Eth., 90n^, 
198n^ ; “Charms and Amu- 
lets (Indian)," Hastings* 
Ency. Bel. Eth., 167; 
“Demons and Spirits 
(Indian),” Hastings' Ency. 
iW.E/A.,61ni; “TheDivftll, 
the Lamp Festival of the 
Hindus," Folk-Lore, 118, 
232n ; “ HUl Tribes of the 
Central Indian Hills," 
Jomm. Anth. Inti., 24n; 
“The Holl: a Vernal Festi- 
val of the Hindus," Folk- 
Lore, “ The Legends 
of Krishu," Folk-Lore, 
39ii* ; “ Nudity in Custom, 
and Ritual," Joum. Anth. 


Crooke, W . — conimwd 
InH., 119; Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of Aoriaem 
India, 67n^ 82,^ 83, 96nS 
99», 127n*, 138w», 142it>, 
165a^, mn\ 197a». 202ni, 
240, 266, 256it*; “Serpent 
Worship (Indian)," Hast- 
ings' Ency. BeL Eth., 307n* ; 
“ ^me Notes on Homeric 
Folk-Lore,” Folk-Lore, 
67a^; Trihes and Casles of 
the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 119, 166, 168, 
267, 267n*, 305ttM “The 
Veneration of the Cow in 
India,” Folk-Lore, 242 
Gumming, F. C. Gordon, 
“Pagodas, Aurioles and 
Umbrellas,” The EnMh 
Illustrated Magadne, 272 
Cunningham, General, 69n^ ; 
Ancient Geography of India, 
3n'; Archasoiogical Reports, 
\W 

Cupid, Ananga, a name for 
Kama the Hindu, 74n’‘ ; 
Kftmadeva, the Hindu, 51ni 
Cupid and Psyche myth, 253 
Curula of Ptolemy, Murala 
identified with, 92n« 

Dadau, 185ft* 

D&haishiyd (consume), 25, 25a* 
Daitya, 230 

Damannaka, story of, 113n^ 
Dames, M. Long worth. Book 
of Duarte Barlma, 18, 
300, 300n‘,301,3(B: 
“ A Legend of Nadir 
Shah,” Folk-Lore, 302 
Dfinava, 237 

Danavas, demons or giants, 
228n^ ; war between Indra 
and the, 35 

Dandin, iWa Kumara Charita, 
mnS 184n 

Daniels, C. L., and C. M. 
Stevans, Etu^clopedia of 
Superstitions, Folk-Ijtre and 
the Occult Sciences, 145n 
Darb&rs of H.H. the Mah&- 
rilja of Mysore, 119 
Dariha grass^ 151, 162, 176, 
229n* 

Darius, 293 

Darius and Alexander the 
Great, 278 
Dariayat, 53n^ 

Da£a Kumara Charita, the, 
Dandin, 183fih 184n 


Dasent, Popular Tales fitm 
ike Norse, 190a* 

Da4nAmlt (“ten names"), 

90tt» 

DaUed, ld2n^ 

David, 252 

[Davids, Caroline F. Rhys, 
“Notes on Early Economic 
Conditions in Northern 
India"! Joum. Roy. As. 
soc., m 

Davids, Rhys, “Adam's 
Peak," Hastings’ Emy. 
Bel. Eth., 85a; Buddhist 
India, 3n^; trans, of the 
Jdiakas, 52a^ 

Day. L. B. [Folk- Tales of 
Bengal], lOon 

Deccan, gambling in the, 
232ft; wrestler from the, 
200 

Dekker, The Honest Whore, 

145a 

Del Rio, Disquisitiones Magicce, 
m,300n^ 

Delhi, Hastinapura near, 16; 
the Lilt Prithi 

KAj, the last Hindu king 
of, 266 

Democritus, 108n 
Denmark, meeting eyebrows 
in, 104 h 

Dervish Makhlis of IspahAn, 
The Thousand and One Days, 
6a* 

Deva, 238a* 

Detfodkru wood, 106 
DevadAsa, story of, 86-88 
Dcm-d&ds (handmaids of the 
gods), 17 

Devadatta the gambler, 231- 
236; story of, 129-132 
Devasena, herdsman named, 
51, 52; king named, 6-8, 
69, 71. 79 

Devi (KaII, DurgA, PArvatT, 
ChAmunda, etc ), 198Ah 
214, 216; Tantric rites of 
votaries of, 198n*, 199n 
Dhd (knives), 167 
Dhana-Nanda or Nanda 
( Agrammes or Xandrames), 
282, 282n* . 

Dhdrin (carrying), 90 a^ 
Dharma (virtue), 180a* 
Dharma^pta, merchant 
named, 39-41 
Dharmakalpadruma, 14n 
Dharmdat, Ping, 286, 286fi* 
Dhamd at the sun’s door, 
sittinf*, 82 
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Iw* 

IMmni, asliei «f. W 
DImiyeI CliHiidni, jR]r»ta, 
iiiioifter of, 121 
DhfltRfiohtfm, pHnee Homed, 
Id 

Difr^ M»beo¥enly (tnoke),298 
Diodet Coryotiuf, 290 
D&whotopos, brother of 
S^oUpos, 190, 191, 194 
Divtil, or Feast of Lights, 

118. 282fi 

Jktkada mot{f noHgings of 
pregnancy^ 81 
poms, belim in the sanetity 
of iron among the, 168; 
a criminal tribe of North 
IndU, 168 

Doi^, G., La Femme Turquet 

D<moe, Mr, 113n^ 

Doaon, Conies Albanais, 190n^ 
D'Fenha, G. F., ** Super* 
stltions and Customs in 
Salsette," Jnd. Ant., 167 
Draupadl, wife of Yudhish- 
thira and his brothers, 13, 
13n*, 14, 16, 17, 22 
DrAvida, 92n’ 

Dravidians, polyandry prac* 
tised by the, 17 
I>rew, F., The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Terriiories, 232n 
Dfig-mia (** poison in a 
glance^’), 298 

D^ii-vUa poison in a 
glance”), 298 

Dri^ada, father of Draupad!, 

Drjfopkis prannus (green tree- 
snake), 303 

Duarte Barbosa, 269, 300, 
300n»; 301, 303 

grass as a relief from 
taboo during eclipses, 
82 

Dubois, Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies, 168, 
242 

Duhkalabdhikft, a daughter 
of Oevasena, 69-71 

a n^a-venomous 

‘ stwke, I62n> 

Dunlop, Hishny of Fidian 
(Liemecht^s trani.), 6ii*, 
mK 137a« 

Duns Seottts, works of 288» 

DitrdsadaA, 97n* 

DwdnSa^, 97hs 


Durgg (Finratl, GnntI, ete^L 

m, laan^, 189, 221 , S28, 238 
DttiM, temple of, 141, 196, 
Iw; like the month of 
Death, 227 

DurgAprasAd tmit, 28ii*, 30i^, 
3SiS 36tiS 41fi^, 

44ft^, 51#, 53fi>, 56#, 

60n^ 70#, 78ns 92#, 
102#, lOi^, 140.»S 162#, 
177#, I80n*, 201#, 20ifiS 
218#, 221]iS 227# *, 285#, 
236nS238ni 

Durua grass, rice, flowers 
and water, Argha an obla- 
tion of, 77, 77# 

DnrvAsas, hermit named, 23, 
24 

Eggling, J., Sac 0 -ed Books of 
ike East, 245ft^ 

Egypt, belief in rampires in, 
%#: umbrellas in, 264 
EkacakrA, PAod^s lived at, 16 
El found only in India, 313 
Elijah, 31 

Eliot Smith, Prof. G., 308 
Ellis, Early English Metrical 
Romances, 113n^ 

Ellis, Havelock, Sh^ies ca 
the Pi^^^ogyof See, 229h*, 

Elwoithy , F. T., The Evil Eye, 
298; ««E il Eye,” Hast- 
ings' Ency. ReL Etk., 298 
Emir of Abyssinia at Harar, 
Burton's visit to the, 271, 
271# 

Enthoven, R. £., 7# 
Epiohanlus, 299, 299n> 
Ersch and Gruber, £n- 
cyclopUdie, 163n 
Eskimos, nature myths 
among the, 262 
Ethiopia, eunuch of Candace, 
Queen of, 85n 

Etienne de Bourbon, Liber de 
Donit, 114n 

Ettmdller edit, of Fraoenlob’s 
poetry, 292n* 

Eumenes, condemnation of 
use of poison by, 278 
Europe, introduction of 
sypnilis by Columbus' 
men into, 308; the poison- 
damsel in, 292'297 
E*v, 28# 

Eyre, £. J., Journals of £c- 
peidlkms of Disoooefy into 
Ceni^ Australia, 280n* 

Eaekiel, 194ii 


On 

on 


of 


Fallot the Egyptian Snltan, 

(betel nut, Arabic), 

Piuaball, V., Indian Mythology 
aecordiigto the Mah&hdrata, 
45#; emt. of the Jdtakas, 
52# 

Fansta, wife of Constantine 
the Great, 120 
Favre, MRaages, 289fi* 
Fawcett, BulMm of the Madras 
Museum, 199a 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph, 
Serpent - worship and 
the Fenomous Snakes 
India,** 311# 

Fenton, Mr, 309 
Fenwick, C. G., trans. 

VattersDroti dcs G«n#, 278# 
Fcrgusson, J., J. Burgess and 
R. PhenA Spiers, Hisloty 
of Indian and Eadem Ar» 
chitecture, 265n4 
Ficus Indica {bar or Nya- 
grodha tree), 42, 42#, 118 
Ficus religiosa (A^^attha tree), 
247 ; {jdpal tree), 118 ; 
{aswat,jari, etc.), 255 
Flinders Petrie, ** Assyrian 
and Hittite Society," An- 
cient Egypt, 88a 1 
Florence, umbrella in, 268 
Florus, 278 

Forbes, C. J* F. S., British 
Burma and its People, 266a^ ; 
ROs Mm, 266, 266#, 305# 
Forbes, Duncan, Adventures 
of Hatim Tai, 6n* 

Forlong Fund, the, 266 a* 
Fdrster, De Aristotelis guts 
feruntur secretis secretorum 
conmeniaRo, 287a*, 288n*, 
289a* 

Forster, E., Arabian Nights* 
EtUertainmenis, 147a* 

Fox, Samuel, inventor of 
''Paragon" rib for um- 
brellas, 271 

France, A., les S^ Femmes 
de Barbe Bleu, 224n 
Frauenlob (i.r. Heinrich von 
Meissen), 292, 292n*, 300; 
Candca CanUcomm, 292# 
FVaaer, Folk-Lore of ike Old 
Testament, 194a; Golden 
Bough, 72#, 83, 105a, 108a, 
117, 118, 166, 189#, 253, 
253#, 256, 256a‘, 257#, 
268, 268#; Pausanias, 70# 
Frederick Barbarossa, 2M 
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Ftoe, Old Dmmt iXnw, Sfi, 

lOefi, 136i^, 

Frid^to, stoiy of» 

Frttbel, Seven Yean' Tread 
m Cenif^ America, 280n* 
fWd or faufel (betel not, 
AnOiie), 902 

Fulgentius, ttorj of, llSn^ 

Ga (to sing), 241 
Garni, Mdrchen der Magwren, 
1960*, 207n' 

G&lava, hermitage of, 211 ; a 
aon or pupil of Vi^vAmitra, 
211n* 

Ga^a Stambhaka appointed 
to protect Narav&hraadatta, 
170 

Gapas (attendants of Siva), 

102 

GftndhAra, Subala, King of, 16 
G&ndhArf, wife of Dhrita- 
Tish^, 16 

Gandharva, desire to become 
a, 265 

GdndAarva form of marriage, 

5 66 

Gaiidharvas, 96, 96, 176ii^ 
241, 247-249, 256, 266 
Gandlkarvas’ trick to ensure 
Urva^fs return, M 
Oa^e^ (son of Siv« and 
P&rvatl), 90, 100, 102, 109, 
125, 126fi;i, 147f|i, 170 
Gangaridae and Prarii 
peoples, 282 

Ganges, lUver, 4, 39»^, 54, 55, 
67nS 91, 92w*, 94, 102, 110, 
147, 148, 186, 211, 221, 282 
GOfya (Indian hen^), 304 
Garcia de Orta, The Sim^s 
and DrugM of India, English 
trans. Clements Markham, 
902ni 

Garnett, L. M., The Women 
of Twrkeff and their Folk- 
Lore, 16^ 

Garrett’s Clauical Dictionaiy, 
252f|i 

Oaroda, son of Vinata, 56, 
56n*, 161-156, 220n 
Caspar de los Reyes, Efyntu 
CampuM, 900, 300i^ 

Gaster, “The Hebrew 
Venion of the Secretum 
Secretonon” Joura, Roe. 
A*. Soc., 290, 290ni, 291, 
298, 298»« 

Gauri (Pftrvatl, Durgft, etc.), 
wife of ^iva, 100, 102, 120, 
128»>, 141, 100, 212ii>, 216 
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Gautama (Buddha), 265 
Gautama, hermit named, 45- 
46 

Gautaml, 144n^ 

Gay, Trivia, 270, 271 
Gayi correspond with king- 
dom of Magadha, district 
of, 3n* 

Gayatrl, metre of four lines 
of eigiit syllables, 260 
Geden, Rev. A. S., 67n^ 
Geldner, Piachel and, 
yedische Siudien, 252fi^ 
Gellius, Soctee AUieae, 277 
Georges, L., VArme hacthio^ 
lo^ue future eoneurrtnie des 
armee chiniique et haUetique, 
281 

German methods of warfare, 
280, 281 

Germany, meeting eyebrows 
in, 104n 

Gerould, G. H., The Grateful 
Dead (Folk-Lore Society), 
80«i 

Gespenderecheinumg (nikfili), 
202nB 

Ghanta and Nfighanta, 14n 
Ohata - measure (sixty - four 
seers), 276 

Gibb, E. J. W., Hitioty of 
the Forty Vedn, 123; The 
Stoiy Of Jeu)ad, 190n^ 

Gil de iLais, iduntidcation of 
Blue .card with, 224n 
Gildemeister, J., Scripiormm 
Arabum de Rebus Indids 
loci, 312n> 

Giles, H. A., Some Truths 
about Opium, 304fi> 
Gilgamesh, 252 
Gimlette, J. D., , Malay 
Poisons and Charm Cures, 
903, 903ni 

Ging-gang (striped), 271n’ 

Gir (speech), 1^1 
Girolamo Gambarota, picture 
by, 268 
Go (cow), 241 

Godavari, waters of the, 92, 93 
Goethe, Faust, 106n, 297 
Gokarna (^iva), 153, 154 
Goloka, a region above the 
three worlds, 242 
Gomukha, son of NityodJta, 
161, 165 

Gonds, tribe of, 267 
Goi!>ikaputra, 189n' 
Goplkasuta, 183n^ 
Go^Sputraka, 189fi^ 
Gonaenbach, Sicilianische 


Gauaeubaeh — ee$simued 
Mk^dken, 6»«, 80f|i, lt9N>, 
195ii«, 155fi«, I90»i, 196i»i, 
2Q3«^ 209ai 

Gopilaka, son of Glumd** 
mahisena, 11, 12, 20, 25, 
26-90, 94. 89 

G<^b, Kfish]|m*s love of the, 

Goswami, B., trans. of JlfudriL 
Rahshasa, 2B9n» 

Gould, S. Baring-, 104fi^ ; 
Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, 39n»; &r 0 Mgi 0 Sur- 
vivals, 272 

GovindakQt*, mountain 
named, 212 

Govindasvamin, Brahman 
named, 196, 197, 199, 200, 
209, 211 

Graha (planet), ISOn* - 
GrUntau^hUs^, 160n^ 

Grand, Le, FabSsntx, 119n^ 
GritsaihabkAgini, I60n^ 

Greece, meeting of eyebrows 
in. 104n 

Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im MUtdaUer, 
310n> 

Grierson, Stein and, Haim's 
Tales, 124 

Griffith, metrical trans. of 
the iZilfitayova, 46n* ; trans.' 
of Rig-Veda, 260, 260»i^ 
265n^ 

Gfikasiha or householder, 
180«^ 

Grihua Sutras, Oldenberg, 
267, 267ni 

Grimm, Deutsche Mulhdogjie, 
105n ; Irische MUrchsn, 
I04n; Mdrchen, 60n«, 196f|i, 
223»^ ; Teutonic Mythology 
(trans, Stallybrass), 49^, 
67ni, 96ni 

Grohmann, 5ogea aus Bdhmen, 
19n«, 49nS 99n. lOU 
Grbssler, Somh aus der Grsf- 
schafi Mantfdd, 99n 
Grotius, Hugo, De jure bdU 
ac pacts, ^-279 
Gruber, £rseh and, En 
cuclopddi-', 169n 
GuldmatU, De, Zookwieo/ 
Mythoh^, Nn\ 127n« 
Guerino Mesehino, novel of, 
laSn* 

Ouhachandra, merchant 
named, 4044 

Gttbaaena, father of Gttha- 
Chandra, 40, 41 
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QvihjtkA, Ikvoar of the, 

Galiyftk«6» attendants of 
Kuvera, 9Sn^ 

Guido of Valencia, Arch- 
Msliop, 289 

Guillem de Cervera, i^omonwi, 
292, 292a* 

Gninganip, ^ngham first 
made in, 271 

Gttjar&t, Mahmfid ShAh, King 
of, 300-302 ; brigand BrAh- 
mans of, 168, 169 
Gk^o (rope), 76n^ 
Guoavarman, merchant 
named, 56 

Gupta Empire, Magadha the 
nucleus of the, 3n^ 

Gupta, Rai Bahadur B. A., 
notes on jt&mdrika, 7n* 
Gurkhas of Nepal, poisoning 
of wells by the, 2^, 280a* 
Gutschmid In d. d. marg. 
6e*eU, 3l2n* 

Haddon, Report Cambridge 
Exped., 198n* 

Hades (Aralfl orSheol), 61)^*; 
descent of Ishtar into, 
61nM (SheolorHell). 194 h 
H agen, F. H. von der, 
Minnesinger, 292n* 

Haiti, syphilis in, 308 
Hakluyt Society, 18 
Hall, 92n* 

Halliwell, T. O., The Voiage 
and TravaUe of Sir John 
Mttundwilej Kt.t 306, 306n*, 
307 

Hamilton, Francis, Accoual of 
the Kingdom of Nepal, 280a* 
Han Dynasty, bas-reliefs of 
the, 264 

Hans Schiltberger's Reiee^ 
buck, 279n* 

HanumAn, the monkey-god, 
73, IWn* 

Hanway, Jonas, first man to 
use an umbrella, 269 
^aram, harim (harem), 161n*; 
magic circle as a kind of, 
295 ; (a sacred spot), 161n* 
Harapura, 174 

Harare ‘^Burton’s visit to the 
Bmir of Abyssinia at, 271, 
87ln« 

HaraavAmin, ascetic named, 
184-186; Story of, 39nV 
riardiman, J. P„ J. O. $coU, 
0a$edeer of Upper Barma 
andihSkmSmef,P^ 


Harm (Arabic iUriei, 
that which U prohibited), 
161M 

Haruiatta, BrAhman named, 
231 

Harim^ haram [harem), 161fi*, 
' 162n,i63n 

Hari^ikha, son of Rumanvat, 
161, 166 

Harischandra, King, 267 
Harleian MS., 269 
Harran, city sacred to the 
moon-god, 194n 
Harsdorfier, Der grofse Schaur 
plate lust-nnd lekrreicker 
Geeckichte, 296 
Harsha-Vardhana, King, 267 
Hartland, £. S., 168, 2Q2nM 
“The Forbidden Cham- 
ber,” Folk-Lore JonnuU, 
223n^: The Legend of Per- 
ecus, 70n*, 96rt‘, 136ni, 163»; 
“Phalliara,” Hastings’ 
£nry. Rel. EiL, 119, 307«» 
Harvey, Turkish liareuu and 
Circassian Homes, 163n 
Harz mountains, 104n* 

Ha‘jHn, 104n* 
Haslagrah&jfogu&m, 24n^ 
HastinApura, 1, In*, 16, 54 
Hastings’ Encgclop^ia of 
Religion and Ethics, 54nf, 
eiH\ 81, 83, 85», 88»i, 
90«», 99n, 118, 119, 163n, 
167, 198ni, 229n*, 232n, 240, 
266n*, 298, 307n* 

Havelo^ Ellis, Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex, 229n*, 
308,306ni 

Hawrian Islands, polyandry 
in the, 18 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
“ Rappacini’j Daughter,” 
Mosses from an Old Manse, 
297, 297n» 

Hebenstrcidt, Johannes, 
Regiment pestUentsischer 
ginger Fieber, 296 
Heinrich von Meissen 
(Frauenlob), 292, 292n’ 
Heliodonis, jEthsopica, 62n*, 
106n* 

Hemacbsndra, PariRshpspar- 
mn, 208n, 285, 2B6n\ 306»* ; 
SthanirSva^charitsi^ ^I3n* 
Henderson, Folk-Lore of the 
' Northern Counties, 2n*, 98»*, 
104n 

Henisch, Georg, Neiinhunderi 
' Geddchinuss-wiirdige Gekeim- 
muss and Wunden^rck, 294n* 


Hercol^t 726^ 

Hdrissaye, Nofil do Pail de 
la, dnUs dtEuinml, 3n 
Herrera, A. de. West Mies, 

Hertel, J., AusgeutikUe EreUk- 
bmgen aus Hemacandra*s 
PariRshtaparvaH, 286ft* ; 
“FaIh und Gdiiala,” J»- 
discke ErsSMer, 121 ; * * Uber 
die SuvAbahttttarlkathA,” 
Festschrift fur Ernst WM- 
isch, m, 

Herts, W., “Die Sage vom 
Giftmadchen,” Abhand- 
lungen der k. bayeriscken 
Akademie der tVissessschaJUn, 
286. 286n*, 292, 292n*, 296, 
298,300 

HidimbA, son of, 284 
High Commissioner for India, 
311ft* 

Hildebrand, Wolfgang, M«^[ia 
naturaUs, 296, 300 
HimAlaya, daughter of the 
(Parvati, Durga, etc.), 166 
Himalaya mountains, 54, 94, 
142, 144, 147, 148 
Himalayas, 206, 209, 210, 
258; Pandu retires to the, 
16 

Hiinavat, MainAka, son of, 
192a* 

Himavat mountain, 138 
Hindu Kush, e7n* 

Hindustani districts, ^8 worn 
in the, 23ft 

Hippolytus and his step- 
mother Pluedra, legend of, 
120 

Hiranyadatta, son of Mani- 
vatl, 148 

Hispaniensis, Johannes, 
trans. of the Secrdum Secre- 
tonm, 289 

Hitopadeda, the, 223ft* 

Hocart, A. M., “Flying 
through the Air,” Ind. 
Ant., 64n* K 

Hodson, T. C, The Meitheis, 
118; PrinUUve Cuitstre ojf 
India (Roy. As. Soc.), 97ft, 
256 n* 

Hoflbsan’s article in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Enagclopddie 
(4ef9m), 163rt 

Holl festival, 69fi*, 164fi^, l69 
Holmes, £. M., “Opium,” 
BriL, 304fi* 

Hema, daily offering to the 
fire, 267, 257it* 
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ilonieT» JKott, ; Od«iMy» 
106w*, 21W, 21W 
Hopkins, E. W., in Cmhridge 
HUUfry of India, Ul 
Hoimce, Oaet, 120 
Hoses, 194fi 

Htee, ka or (» (stone or metal 
' umbrellas), 265, 266n« 
Hughes* Dutionary of Islam 
(riarUn), 16 ^ 

Ha]|^w (Huns ?), 64, 94n* ; 

defeat of the, 94, 94n* 
Hydaspes (Jhelum), Porus, 
ruler of, 283, 283ns 


Ibn Ba^Q^, 268 
Ifrit, accusation of the, 147n^ 
lift, PurQravas, son of, 245, 
248, 250, 251 

Illaka, merchant named, 9 
Imphfti, capital of Manipur, 


India, dread of the cobra in, 
311, 312 ; Mohammedans 
introduce opium into, 304 ; 
poison-damsel in, 281-286 ; 
Portuguese introduce 
syphilis into, 310, 310n^ 
Indians of Xhitish Columbia, 
Thompson, 266 
Indians inveterate gamblers, 
231ni 


Indo-scythse of the ancients, 
the Turks, 93n> 

Indra, 34, 35, 45, 46, 54, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 116n», 161, 
176, 192n>, 242, 257, 269 
Indra-Gopa insects, 276 
Indra of men” (narendra), 
116»i 


Indus, 39n^ 

Irrawaddy river, 168 
Isaiah, 194n 

Ishtar into Hades, descent 
of, 61 

Ityaka, or Nityodita, 161, 
161n^ 165 

Ityaka^ara or Ityaka, 161, 


Jva, 28n^ 71n» 


Jacobi, H., “ Cow (Hindu),’* 
Hastings’ Eruy. Rel. Eth., 
240, 241; edit, of Hema- 
chandra’s SthavirUval'i- 
charUa, 28dn* 

(fools), l^n^ 

Jagor, F., **Bericht fiber 
verschiedene Volksstftmme 
in Vorderindien,” ZetV- 
jtckrifi fur Eiknolo^, 166 


Jala (water), 188 »^ 

J&landbar, curing eattle In, 

119 

Jftlapftda, ascetic named, 

m 

Jan Shah Queen, 124 
Jari tree {Ficus rcUgiosa), 
265 

Jastrow, Morris, The ReUgion 
tf BtAytonia and Assyria, 

Java, 264 

Jayadatta, king named, 129, 
130 

Jayanta, minister of Dhaval 
Chandra, 121, 122 
Jauagtamhka (pillar of victory), 
92ni 

Jebb, Prof., notes on Theo- 
phrastus* [Character 
** Superstitious Man,”98n* 
Jeremiah, 194n 
Jhelum (the Hydaspes), 
Porus, King of, 283, 2SW 
JimQtaketu, Lord of the 
Vidyftdharas, 138-140 
JlmCtavfthana, story of, 138- 
150, 153-156 

Jinn summoned by rubbing 
magic article, 58n^ 

Joao de Barros, Decadas, 
269 

Johannes Hispaniensis, trans. 
of the Secretum Secretorum, 
289 

John of Bromyard, iiumma 
Prcedicantlum, 114n 
John, son of Patricius (t.e. 
Yahya ibn Batrlq), alleged 
discoverer of the Secretum 
Secretorum, 288 
Johnson, W , Folk Memory, 
167 

Johnston, Uganda, 199n 
Jolly, J., Indische Medisin, 
310«*; Rechi und Sitie, 163n 
Jonah, the Hebrew word for 
“dove,” 193n^ 194n 
Jonah legend, the, 193}i^, 
194n 

Jonas Hanway, first man to 
use an umbrella, 269 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 

120 

Joyce, Medcan Ankesoiogy, 

Jubbulpore district, 23te 
Judah Al-Hariz!, trans. of 
Secretum Secr^orum, 289, 
289n« 

Justinian, 278 


Juvenal, 263 

Jvftlftmukha, Brfthman demon 
nam^, 147n^ 

Kaabi.at Mecca, 119 
Kaehehhapa, King of, 69 
Kachins of Upper Burma, 
childbirth customs among 
^ the, 167 

Kaden, Unier den 0/isen- 
bdumen, 190fl^ 

Kadrfi and Vinatft, wives of 
Kadyapa, 160-151 
Kail or Call, Tinnevelly 
district of the Madras 
Presidency, 302 
Kailftsa. 14, 93 

Kalahakftri, wife of Sinba- 
parftkrama, 159, 159>i>*, 160 
Kftlaratri, 99, 103, 105-111 
Kfilar&tri, Kuvaiayftvalt and 
the witch. 99-100, 103, 104, 
111-112 

Kftl&soka, foundation of 
P&i^aliputra attributed to, 
39ni 

K&li (Devi, Durgft, 
Chamunda, etc.), 198»^ 
Kalidasa, l^akunialit, 144n ^ ; 

Vikramorvadl, 245, 257-269 
Kalinga, the people of, 92, 
92n* ; site of, 92, 92»* 
Kftlinjara, mountain of, 149 
Kalpa (measure of time), 
139a' ; of the gods, 163, 
163n^; a mortal, 163n* 
[Kalyftna Malla] The Anangor 
lianga, 10a 

Kama (God of Love), 74«*, 
105, 128, 143, 145, 163; 
son of Vasavadatta to be 
a portion of, 13 
AVima (pleasure), 180n* 

Kama Shastra Society, lOn 
KihtM Sidra, Vatsyftyana, 9n*, 
49n9, 305 

Kamadeva, the Hindu Cupid, 
61a9 

Kamadhenu, cow granting all 
desires, 45, 45^9 ; celestial 
cow connected with Indra, 
242 

K&marQpa, the King of, 94, 
94n9; the western portion 
of Assam, 

Kambuka, 231 
K&mpila, Hftja, 122 
Kftmpilya, 190, 191 
Kftmsundar,' King, 266, 286n^ 
Kan darpayUmi {** Whom shall 
1 maice mad ? ”), 100 
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ICftiiftkApr«bh&, wife of 
rmptSoHn, 171, 172 
iiraMii|k 0 *praMA()uttrcof gold), 
I71n* 

Kenokapiiff, 237 
Kemdiarekhii, daughter of 
PaiopakAHo, 17M74, 164, 
167, 213, 221. 222. 226, 
226,237 

Kanaka-rekkS (gold-gleam or 
streak of gold), 171n> 
Kgoara, Arer women of, 169 
Kandarpa, the God of Love, 
100 

Kaodarpaketu, 223a^* 

KShM, 92n* 

Kanyilkubja, 111, 132 
KApUla (skull), 90n* 
KftpaladhArin or KH[iAlika 
(Aghor!), 90w* 

Kap&la8ph<^ (i.e. *‘skuU- 
eleaver"), 199 

KapAlnspho^, King of the 
RAkshasas, 206, 209, 210 
RApAlika or KApaladhArin 
(Aghorl), 90a* 

Kapila (brown) cow, 276 
Kara (hand or tribute), 27, 
27a* 

KArko^aka. 67. 73, 78 
Karna, 284 
Karnisuta, 183a^ 

Karnovun (head of the house), 
19 

Kif^paiilta (dependent of <i 
king), 178ni 

KArttikeya, 258 ; birth of, 
100-103 

KatwflnmriU (caravanserai, a 
halting-place for camels), 
162n, 16dn 

Kashmir, aconite in, 280; 
blouse in, 50a*; gambling 
in, 232n; princess of, whose 
bcAUty maddens, 6a* 

(*' at hearing 
this her affection came to 
its highest pitch *’), 78n* 
Kafyapa, 153; Kadru and 
Vinatfi , wives of, 150, 151 
Kakihhit decoction of, 276 
Katknko^y Tawnev, 6n', 106n, 
ll>^ 2l9ii^, 232n 
^aun^ms or Kuru princes, 
sons of DhritarAshl^a, 16 
KatiAAtnbf, 4749^ 54, 115, 
125 

KattHka, the imlHtual guide 
of the VidyAoharaSi 6 
Kai^yai 277nS 


KAverf, the, 62 
Ka^winl, A. See Qaswlnl 
Keith, A. B., in Cmnttridge 
Hiiioiy of IndiOt 240; in 
r**Oame of I>!ce ”] Joum. 
/2oy. At, Soc,, 232.. 
Kelantan, 303 

Kennedy, Criminal CiatteM of 
Bomhajft 185a 

Kerala (Murata or Malabar), 
92n* 

Ketu, the body of RAhu, 81 
Khalifa al Ma*m0n, 2$8 
Khazlb, Ajib son of, 223a' 
Khojas of GnjarAt, customs 
connected with lights 
among the Mohammedan, 
168 

Kirby, W.. *‘Thc Forbidden 
Doors of the Thousand and 
One Nights,'^ FoVc-Ijore 

JoHm.f 

Kiri^a (“ Act of Truth ”), 31 
Kiirm (gameater, cheat), 

Kling (Kaling^, 92a* 

Knolt, J., **l%e Origin of 
Syphilis,'* AW York Med. 
Joum.,, 308a* 

Knowles, J. H., FoUc-Talet 
of Kathuir, 124; ** Pride 
Abased,** Ind. Ant,, 19dn* 
Knust in Jahrlnwh fur roman- 
Utche md engtinche Uieratnr, 
289a** 

Koffee Kalcalli, King of the 
Ashantees, 271 
KohFd eyes, 104n 
Kdhler, Dr, 196n' 

Ko» (measure of distance), 
191 

Kramdd, 166»i' 

Krandat, 165n^ 

Krishna, 36, 242, 284 
KrittikAs, the six {i.e. 

Pleiades), 102, 102n* 
Kroeger, A. £., English 
trans. of Frauenlob’s 
Canlica Caniicomm, 292n* 
Kshatriya caste, 17, 69, 73, 
173, m 

Kshatriya race and Lord of 
Royal, Umbrella, title of 
Pinnacle of the« 267 
Ktkdra (**iit recipients ** and 
« afield”), 116at 
KAblAi Kaan, court of, 268 
KneojfU, 92a^ 

Kuhn, A., Die Herabkwfi dee 
Feften md det Giittertranh, 
2Sanl 


Kuhna (falling on the earth), 
159a' 

Kumara RAma, son of Ri(ja 
KAmpila, 122 

Kttmara JfAma Charita, the, 

122 

kwnuda plants, 223 
Ku^la, Viceroy of Taxila 
and son of AAoka, 120 
KMmarasm»igai<naidrM(pearl), 
142n' 

ICunkani, knnkum or kunht (red 
powder), 164a* 

KuntI or PritbA, wife of 
PA9da> 16, 126 
KuntT, story of, 23-24 
Kuntibhoja, king named, 23 
Kunxaw, King, 265 
Kurmis, blood mixed with 
lac dye among the, 24n 
KurtA, Kashmirian bodice, 
60»» 

KUrtAs worn by PatliAn 
women, 60a* 

Kuru or Kauravas princes, 
sons of DhritarAsh|ra, 16 
Kuru prince, the, 232a 
Kum-Pmda, 276 
Kurubas, custom regarding 
bodily marks among the, 
7a' 

Kurukshetra, 246, 249 
Kuia grass, 151, 151n*, 176 
KuSa or dub grass as relief 
from taboo during eclipses, 
82 

Kusuroapura (<*City of 
Flowers,** i,e, PAtaliputra), 
38n', 185a' 

Kwtttrra (flour), 296 
Kuto, 40n* 

KuvalayAvalL Queen, 98 
Kuvalay Avail and the witch 
KAlarAtri, 99-100, 103, 104, 
111 , 112 

Kuvera, God of Wealth and 
Lord of Treasure, 93 ; 
Guhyakas attendants of, 
98a' 

Ladislao (Ladislaus, Ladislas 
or Lanzilao) of Naples, 310 ; 
legend of the death of, 310 
Lakheras and Patwas, i^rti 
made by the, 23a 
Lakshml or Goddera of 
ProsperiW, 65, 65a' 
Laistner, AdUel der Spkinx, 
299a^ 

LalitAnga, story of, 113a'» 

220n 
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LamlMHliiVE, Priiie« of the 
RakfiheM,906 
l4ine, E. W.» and 

Cwdoma iAe Modern 

EgtffUoM, l^Sit . 
Lengmentel, edit, of Hens 
Schiltberger's Ras^nudt, 
279iii 

LaAkfi (Ceylon)* 62* SinS 
197n’‘ ; painting of SitA in, 
22t|i 

Lariee of Ptolemy, hA^n the, 
93»» 

Las Casas , HUtoria Apotogetica , 

Lat at Delhi, 92n& 

Lat^, women of, 93 
Latini, Brunetio, Li Uvree 
dou Tresovt 294, 294n*, 299n' 
Laukikiigni ^domestic fire), 266 
LAvAnato (Book 111), 1-124 
liAvAnaka, 12, 20, 26, 26, 28, 
49, 51, 94, 95, 116 
Lawrence, W. K., The Valley 
of Kaehmirt 23^ 

Layard, Sir Henry, excava- 
tions of, 263 

Lecluse, Charles de (Clusius), 
302 

Lee, The DecameronAi* SourctM 
Analogues^ lOn, 76n^, 

114n 

Leibnitz, works of, 278, 279 
Lenormant, Chaldaean Magic 
and ^orcciw, 61n^, 69n*, 

188ni 

Levant the home of the 
Pa paver ^owniJeruMf 303 
L4v£que, Mtftkee et LAgendes 
de V In^ et de la Pereey 162n' 
Lewin, “ Arrow Poisons," 
Virchow’s Archiv Path. 
Anal. Ph^e.f 279 
Liekt fruits, lS6n^ 

Liebrecht trans. of Dunlop’s 
History ofFtcUon^ 6n*, 39»*, 
127n*. Zur Polksktmde, 39n2, 
106n*, 131ni 

connection with snakes, 

Livy, 277 

Lona or Nona Chaniarlii, 
witch called, 119 
Lott, £., Harem, Life in Eggpt 
and ConstemtinopU, 163n 
Lucan, Pkarsalutt 62a^ 
Lu..ian, De Dea Syria^ 169; 

Fera Hudoria, 219n^ 

Lucinian, son of Lucinius, 120 
Lucinius, father of Lucinian, 
120 


Lhdera. Das WnrfHspial kn 
alien Mien» 232n 
Lull, lUymoii4, works of, 99ii 
Lrutrato ejeercUus, 89n^ 

Mabuhtg in Torres Strait, 

Maeculloeh, J. A., The Child- 
hood of Fiction, lOSn, 194n, 
202n^, 224n, 253 ; ** Serpent 
Worship (Primitive and 
Introductory),” Hastings* 
A'acy. Rel. Eik, 307n* 
Macdonald [** East Central 
African Customs**], Joum. 
Anth. InsL, 198n^ 
Macdonell, A. A., A History 
of Sanskrit iMeraiure, 46n^, 
1^2; Fedic Mythology, 240, 
262ni 

Macedon, PlUlip of, 299 
Mada (ichor), I26n* 
Madanalekha, daughter of 
PratApamukula, 203, 204 
MAdhava, 214-216 
MAdhavaand l^iva, two rogues 
called, 176-183 
Madras, 92n* 

Mflulras Presidency, Kail or 
Call in the Tinnevelly 
district of the, 302 
Mftdrf, wife of P&ndu, 16, 
127 

Madrid, 309 

Magadha, Girivraja the 
ancient capital of, ; the 
home of Buddhism, 3n^ ; 
the King of, 26-28, 30, 37, 
38, 47, 94 ; the kingdom 
of, 37t^, 12, 20; Nanda or 
Dhana - Nanda, King of, 
282, 282»*; the nucleus of 
the Maurya rnd the Gupta 
empires, 3»^ ; Pradyota, 
King of, 3, 3nS 12, ^0, 21 ; 
RAjagfilia (modern Rajgir) 
later capital of, 3nt 
Magnus, Albertus, De Mira~ 
hilibm mundi, 299, 299»* 
Makd Flra Charita, the 
BhavabliQti, 214 
Mah&bh&raia, the, 13n*, 16, 
17, 77n. 81, 106»», 122, 
I27n>, I52nS 232n, 240- 
242, 248, 272, 284 
Mah&d£va (Siva), 82 
MahAdhana, merchant 
named, 146 

Mah&paduma-JiUaka, 122 
Mahdpurushalakshaya (thirty- 
two lucky marks), 7n^ 


MahAvfJa of Mysore, the 
DarbArs of H.H. the, 119 
MahAsena, King, 2 
Mahendra, the nmuntain, 92 
Mahmud Shah, King of 
G^At, 300-302 
Ma^aram (bresst-eover), fiOn^ 
Maidelaig or aorcerer, 196n' 
MainAka, son of Hfmavat, 
192n« 

MajhwAr, an aboriginal tribe 
of South Mireapur, 166 
Mafj&o ('♦ cat **), 46fi^ 

MaJjSo (** my lover ”), 46n^ 
MAkandikA, 4 
Mako (crown), 264 
MAla woman in labour, a 
sickle and aim leaves kept 
on the cot of a, 166 
Malabar (Murala or Kerala), 
92n‘ ; customs eonnectecl 
with lights among the 
NAyars of, 168; Nwirs or 
NAyars of, 17-19 ; Odi 
magicians in, 199» 

MAlatf, 214-216 
MskUi Mhdhava, the, 205n*, 
214-216 

Malava, 110, 133, 176; the 
ladies of, 93 
MAlavUeagrUmitra, 36n* 

Malaya. ^ 

Malaya mountain, 140, 150, 
166 

Malayavatl, sister of MitrA-” 
vasu, 140, 160, 166 
Malik Muhammad Din, The 
BahRwaJlpnr State, 167 
Mana, 118 . , 

Mmta, or spiritual exaltation 
gained by eating human 
flesh, 198»^ 

Mauaar, the island of, 84n^ 
MandakdriyS, 162n^ 

Maydala (district), the Chola, 
92n< 

Mandara mountain, 67o^, 93 
Mandara (paradise) tree, 101, 
lOln* 

Mandeville, Sir John, 306, 
307 

MAng boy, 82 

Manipur, ?66; the Meitheis 
of, 118 

Mannheim, Alsatian tradition 
heaiU at, llSn^ 

Manning, Ancient India, ISfifiP 
Manom^ (deer of the mind), 
140ii* 

Manovatf, daughter of Chit- 
rAn«*a^, 147-149 
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Mann, 17 

Manwanlara (meaiure of 
time), 200 

Mepet, Walter, atoir hj, 
lli» 

Maravan, aboriginal race of 
Southern India, 166 
Mardadkari^, 102«ta 
Margaret of Navarre, Htp- 
iameromt 2n\ lOn 

(in the right path), 

Marie, Zau, llSn^ 

Marignolli, description of an 
umbrella by, 2^, 26dn* 
Markham, Clements, trans. of 
Garcia de Orta, The Simples 
and Drugs of India, 302n^ 
Martial, 2& 

Martino de Canale, contem- 
porary of Marco Polo, 268 
MarubhOti, son of Yaugan- 
dhar&ysM. 161, 165 
MArw&r, King of, 266 
Mftrwftri Bania women rrear 
spangles set in gold, 23n 
Maspero, Popular Storids of 
Ancieni Egupt, 112n', , 120- 
lai 

Matanga, a relation of San- 
khachOda, 166 
Mathurfi, 9 
Mad, 53n* 

Matter, E. J., " Pontus and 
tlie Fair Sidone,’* Mod, 
Zoftg. Ass. Amer,, 76n' 
Maurya Empire, Chandra- 
gpipta, founder of the, 281 ; 
events which happened at 
the formation of the, 281, 
282 ; Magadha the nucleus 
of the, 3n^ 

MkyAdhara, King of the 
Asuras, % 

Maximilian of Austria, 112n^ 
Mecca, the Kaaba at, 119; 

the sanctuary at, 161 n* 
Medusa, the head of, 299, 300 
Megasthenes, 39n^ 

Mehtar caste or scavengers, 
82 

Meissen, Heinrich von 
(FrauenlobV, 29", 292n’ 
Meitheis of Manipur, the, 118 
Melanesia, eating human flesh 
in; i98r|^ 

Melton, Astrohgaster, 145» 
Meni, parent of MainSka, 
192n« 

Mem, the world mountain, 

67fiS 102 


Mesopotamia, poison-damsel 
in, 286 ; the probable home 
of the umbrella, 26$ 
Mexico, customs connected 
with eclipses among the 
Tlaxcalans of, 81 ; puniah- 
ment for adultery in, 38n^ 
M<^er, J. J., DaiSa Kumdra 
CAarUa, or The Story o f the 
Ten Princes, 183»i^, 18 m 
M eynard, Barbier de, Les 
CalUers tTOr, 298 
Mikado so sacred that the sun 
must not shine on him, 268 
Milinda, King, 32 
MidndapanhS, the, 32 
Millingcn, F., *‘The Circas- 
sian Slaves and the Sultan’s 
Harem,** Jo/am. Anih. Soc., 
163n 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 42n^ 
Minuuta suma {Prosopis spici- 
gera), 265 ; (Sam! tree), 247 
Mirzapur, the MajhwAr an 
aboriginal tribe of South, 
166 

Mirzapur district, rites to pro- 
duce rain in Chun&r, 117, 
118 

Missouri, 280 

Mitchell, J. M., « Harem,** 
Ewy. Brit., 163n 
Mithradates, 300 
Mitrn, 249 

Mitra, Rajcnjdralala, The Jndo^ 
Aryans, 167 

Mitravasu, son of VUvavasu, 
140, 141, 150, 163, 156 
Mlechchhas destroyed, 93 
Mod*, J. J., “A few Ancient 
Beliefs about the Eclipse 
and a few Superstitions 
based on *^hese Beliefs,’* 
Jottrn. Anth. Soc. Bomb., 82, 
83 

Mohsni (*‘ bewitching **), 
2l2n> 

MUtshaka, ashes of, 276 
Moncelon, Bulletins de la 
Sociitd d^AfUhrop. de Paris, 
306n^ 

M6n kings of Pegu, 265 
Mongolia, polyandry in, 18 
Montlosier, M. dc, 185f^ 
Moore, Thomas, The Epi- 
curean, 6n^ 

Moya, Antoine de, Sucesos de 
las Islas Pilipinas, $06n^ 
Mfickchhaka(iim or Carl, 
the, 192ni, 232n 
Mudha Uii, 40ii* 


Mudhed, 40ii> 

Mudrd-Rdkshasa, mr Signet-rimg 
of Baiskasa, Vi4akhadatta, 
mn\ 281. 283. 28$M, 284 
Mukhop4€Uiy4ya, Prof. Nll- 
mani« 93 a^ 

UuJda, 14Qni 

Mhller, Max, Chips from o* 
German fVorkshop, 25191^ ; 
Oxford Esaays, 261, 25l9i^ 
Mullick, B„ Essai^s on the 
Hindu Fasmly ta Bengal, 
163n 

Mundas, tribe of, 267 
MurA, a concubine of Nanda, 
2d2n3 

Mur^aka, Sundaraka calls 
himself, 111 

Murala (Kerala or Malabar), 

92#ia 

Muralas, tribute imposed on 
the, 92, 92n6-« 

Murray, Sew English Die- 
tionary, 269n*, 270 
Mutaiaramis letter” motif, 
114» 

Mysore, the Darbara of H.H. 
the MahArAja of, 119 

Sa tad, 74n^ 

Saga (mountain), 164n^ 

Saga (snake or mountaineer), 
164ni 

NAgu (snake) of Hindu super- 
stition, I52n^ 153n 
NAga, the seven-headed, 266 
Nagadatta, 219n* 

Nagasena, a Buddhist sage 
named, 32 

NAgpur division of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, 82 
NAgpur, paintings at, 307, 
307h1 

Nakula, son of PAndu, 16 
Naidu, M. P., The History tf 
Professional Poisoner's and 
Coiners of India, 281 
Nairs or NAyars of Travan- 
core, Cochin and Malabar, 
17-19 

Nanahuatzin, Mexican god of 
syphilis, 309 

Nanda or Dliana - Nanda 
( Agrammes or Xandrames), 
282, 283, 285 

Nandana, the garden of the 
gods, 34 

Nandin, the bull of Siva, 242 
NArada, hermit named, 12, 
13, 16, 25, :;i, 30, 126-128, 
135, 147, 170 
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NMvihaindatta, ion of 
King of VktsR. To^, 163» 
166, 170, 21Sn^ 23B 
N«i«vilimMu)ot tajaiiMiui( Book 
IV), 125-166 

(Vishnu), 81 

VoriMm (**litdrft of men”), 

Neverre, Mnrgarct of, 
iamenm, 2»i, lOn 
Na^oHOiumat&iaolkii (‘ < cast- 
ing forth 6ames out of 
her eyes and mouth **), 
104n^ 

N47ars or Nairs of Malabar, 
custcnns connected with 
tights among the, 168 
N&yara or Nairs of Travan- 
oore. Cochin and Malabar, 
17-19 

Niyars originally a militaiy 
caste, 19 

NebuchadresEar, King of 
Babylon, 194fi 
Negelein in Teutonia, 57n^ 
Nepal aconite (M/, bUh or 
M/iA). 278 

Nepal, gambling in, 232n; 
poisoning of wells by the 
Gurkhas of, 280 
New Caledonia, polyandry in, 
18 

New Hebrides, polyandry in 
the, 18 

NicasI, O., ** Le credence 
religiose delle popolasioni 
mrali delValte valle del 
Taveri,” Lares, 106n 
Nicolaus Pergamenus, Dia- 
logus Creaivrarum, 114n 
Ni^ra (void of substance), 
92n* 

Nilgiri Hills, customs con- 
nected with eclipses among 
the Todas of the, 82 ; prev- 
alence of fraternal poly- 
andry among the Todas of 
the, 18 

JVIm leaves kept on the cot of 
a MMa woman in labour, a 
sickle and, 166 
NhmsheksAa^fdk, 60n* 

Nimrad Gallery, British 
Museum, 263 
Nineveh, 194m 

Nineveh Gallery, British 
Museum, 263 
Nirritfs lap, ^16 
Nisbet, J., Burma under BritiM 
Buie and Before, 266n*, 
266 tii 


Nishidas, King of the, 191, 
I91«i 

Niskttt (a unit of value), 240 
Nityodita, ehief warder 
named, 128, 129 
Nityodita or Ityaka, 161, 
I31»i. ie5 
NseSiya, 44n* 

Noete (socket), 269 
NonA or LonA Chamarin, 
witch called, 119 
North and Central Bhutan, 
Polyandry in, 18 
Northern Circars, 92n® 
Notthaft, A. V., “Die 
Legende von der Alter- 
tums-syphilis,” lUndJIeisch 
Festschrift, 306n* 

Noung daw Gyee, King, 265 
Nyagradha tree (/tc.'ur Indica), 
42, 42n>, 159, 160 

Odi magicians in Malabar, 
199n 

Okamura, Monaisschsifi fur 
praktische Dermatologie, 
308h* 

Oldenberg, Gfihua Sutras, 
267, 267n^ ; Die Liieralur 
des alien Indien, 252n^ ; 
Religion des Veda, 252n^ 
Oldham, C. F., “The Nagas,” 
Joum. Rojf, As. Soc., 307n* 
Ombrelh (Italian umbrella), 
263 

OjMon (opium), 304 
Opos (opium), 304 
Oppian, 278 
OrSton tribe, 119 
Orissa, 92n* 

Orta, Garcia de. The Simples 
and Drugs of India, Eng. 
trans. Clements Markham, 
302n' 

Ottacker or Ottokar, German 
poet, 309, 309»* 

Ottokar or Ottacker, German 
poet, 309, 309«2 
Ovid, Ars Amatoria, 263; 
Fasti, 263 

Pacific Islands, polyandry in 
the, 18 

Padma, the land of, 95 
Padroasana, sitting in the 
posture called, 176, 176»i* 
Padm&vatf, wife of the King 
of Vatsa, 3, 4, 12, 21-23, 
25, 26-30,^34, 38, 47, 48, 
61, 89, 93, 94, 116, 126 
Padua, a doctor of, ^7 



i’aMfU tree, 126 
Palena in the Abnutii, 208ni 
Pall-bothra ( PAfaUputr^, 39»i 
Palieque (umbrella), 268 
Pallair’s arm, 72m* 

Pallis (Tamil agriculturists), 
interpretation of bodily 
marks among the, 7n^ 
PaSckagavpa, the five sacred 
products of the cow, 242 
Patichatanira, the, Benfey, 
52nS 108n. llSmi, 297n» 
P&i;id^va race, King of Vatsa 
sprung from the, 1 ; the 
moon the pnwenitor of the, 
13. 13ml 

P&9du> ancestor of Udayana, 
126-127; prince named, 16 
PAndu, race of, 89 
Pandus, the, 232n 
PAndyan kingdom, 92n* 
PanjAb, 282, 283, ; former 
practice of infanticide in 
the, 18, 19; gambling in 
the. 232n 

Papaver stmniferum, l«evant 
the home ot' the, 303 
Parogwor (umbrella), 263 
Paraguay, polyandry in, 18 
Parapluie (umbrella), 263 
Purasikas (Persians), 93, 94, 
94ni 

PSrgvanSiha, the, 14n 
Pardo (curtain), 163m 
Pardah or purdah, 163m 
PArdhi caste of Central India, 
punishment for adultery 
among, 88m^ 

P&rihhadra, ashes of, 276 
PArijAta, one of the five trees 
of Paradise, 13, 13m* 
Pdrij&ta flower, 190m^ 

Paris, Paulin, £tude sur Us 
diff6rents Teetes, imprirnds et 
masiuscripit, du Ror.tun des 
Sept 3'oger, 120 
Paris, ummellas in, 269 
Parilishiapnrvan, the, Hema- 
chandra, lOSn, 285, 286n^, 
305n* 

ParityAgrsena, story of, 136mi 
ParopakArin, King, 171, 172, 
184,222 

Parva'i (book), 16 
Parvataka, ally of Chandra- 
gupta, 284, !m5 
PArvatT (DurgA, Gaurl, etc.), 
wife of Siva, 82, 101, 232m, 
266 
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MiM (mfurwmtdm), IW 
Mthet <»f, ^6 

Pl^fe4Ua« tHifi underworld, 92, 

m, 106, 

ioit of (Fi^Iiputre), 

39»^ 

P4(*liputrA (PaUliputtA or 
Pali-bottira), 30, 39ni, 86, 
$7, 130, 185a% 281, 283 
PAth0; decoction of, 276 
Pati (hufilMnd), 40n^ ; (king), 
49n^ 

PtUitnekSd, 137n^ 

Patna corresponds with king> 
dom of Magadha, district 
of, 3n* 

Patna, PAl^aliputra the 
modem, 39»^ 

Paton, J. L., “Gambling,’* 
Hastings’ Pnc^. Itet. A'M., 
232n 

Patwas and Lakhernfi, (M 
made by the, 

Pauly- Wissowa, tiln^ 
Paui^ravardhana, 69, 69n^, 
74, 76, 79, 86. 174 
Pegu, M6n kings of,„266 
Peleas and Astydameia, 120 
Penzer, K. M.. AmuUaied 
BUdiographjf qf Sir Richard 
Burton, lOn 
Percy, Relique*t 10» 
Pergamenus, Nicolaus, Dio- 
logw Creaturarum, 114» 
Pemult, laBarbcBleue, 223n^ 
Perseus and Andromeda, 70 m* 
Perseus and the Gorgon, 300 
Persia, poison-damsel in, 286 
Persians (Plrasikas), 93, 94, 
94»* ; meeting eyebrows 
considered beautiful by 
the, 104» 

Peru, customs connected with 
ecli|nes among the Sencis 
of Eastern, 81 
Perugia, a di^tor of, 310 
Peter of Abano, works of, 99n; 
Lihellu* dt y merit, 300, 

soon* 

Petrie, Flinders, “Assyrian 
and Hittite Society," 
^gSfP^i 98n* 

Pee, R. D. P. Hieronymus, 
<Scr^orer return Auttria- 
gmm iistere«ocgeaem», 310, 

Phi^ia, legend of Hippo- 
Ijtua and his stenmother^ 
180 

Pii»lia»b6ti, stoiy of, 95-99, 

118-116 


Philip CJesicus of Tripoli, 
traps, of the Sea^m 
Secr^ormm, 289, 

Philip of Maeedon, 299 
Philippines, scaring away 
evil spirits in the, 167 
Phineus, 120 
Piam (staff), 269 
Pietro della Valle, TraxmU, 
162n 

Pingalika, story of, 133-134, 
' 135. 365 

Pipal tree (Ficasre/tgiosa), 118, 
255 

Pischel and Geldner, Veditche 
Siudien, 252n* 

Pisharoti, A. K. and K. R. 
“ Bbfisa’s Works, Are they 
Genuine?" Butl.Sck. Orient. 
Stud., 21n* 

Pisharoti, K. R., “Svapna- 
vOsavadatta," Qiuirf. Jtittrn. 
Mythic. Soc., 21 
Pitris, 241 

Pleiades, the six (Krittik&s), 

102, 102n* 

Pliny, 296w*, 306»* ; Natnralis 
Hittoria, 106», 2%, 300 
Ploss, Dot fVeib in der Katur 
nnd rdlkerknnde, 306ni 
Plutarch, 295n* 

Polemon, Greek treatise of, 
290 

iroXvS€tftetf 9 (endowed with 
much light), 251 
Pongyi priests, 232n 
Poole, Index of Periodical 
Literature, 272 
Port Blair, 264 

Poms ruler of the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), 283, 283m* 
Pot^har’s wife, Joseph and, 

PrabandhacintAmayi, Tawney, 
106m 

PrahhSle (at daybreak), 61n* 
Pradyota, King of Magadfaa, 
3. 3n*, 12, 20, 21 
Prajfipati, 14m 

Prajfiapti (foreknowledge), 
212m* 

Prajnaptikautika, the pre- 
ceptor, 212 
Pran^Ua, 35 m * 

Praaiiand Gangaridaepeoples, 
232 

Pratfipa (valour and heat), 
54 m^ 

Fratilpamuknta, King of 
Benares, 200, 210, 212 
PtoHtnehad, 137n^ 


PmvOte (in windy weather), 
61n* 

Pravftta, 36m^ 

Pcayaga (AllAhAbftd), llOn*; 
(“the place of saeriffee’*), 
HOm* 

Preller, “Otus and £phi- 
altes," Griechitche Hfyth^ 
ologie, 13n4 

Prescott, W., [The Conqueti 
q/"] Peru, 8^ 

Prester John, islands of the 
ILordshin of, 306 
Prester Jonn^s palace, gable 
of, 169 

Pritha or KuntT, wife of 
Pandu, 16. 126 

Prithi Raj, last Hindu king 
of Delhi, 266 

Prithi vi (“ daughter of 

Prithu "), earth called, 241 
Prithu, son of Vena, 241 
Priti and Rati (affection and 
love), wives of the God of 
Love, 27, 51, 61n*, 128, 137 
Procter, Miss Joan, 312 m 1 
Protopit tpicigera (Mimota 
tuma), 255 

Prym and Socin, Spriteke 
MHrchen, 76n*, 165n^, 

219m3 

Prsyluski, “ La L4gende de 
rEmpereur A 9 oka,** An^ 
nalet du Mut^e Guimet, 
120 

Pseudo- Aristotle, De cautit et 
pmperietatibut elemeniorum, 
299»*; Secretum Secrctorwn, 
286 el teq. 

Ps^^e myth, the Cupid and, 

Ptolemy, LAts the Larice of, 
93m* ; Murala identiffed 
with the Curula of, 92n*; 
regio Soretanum of, 92n4 
Publius Syrus, 38m* 

P u b n a, Paundravardhana 
identiffed with, 69n* 
Puchukra Undi or State 
Umbrella, 267 
Pufendorf, works of, 279 
Pulindaka, chief of the 
^avaras, 141 

Pulindaka, King of the 
BhiUas, 89, 89n* ^ 

Punyasena, story of, 10-11 
Purity, the, 240, 241, 248*^ 
Purdah (harem), i62n 
Purdah tut pardak, 163m 
Puroamk (done in a previous 
life), 135Mi 
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Puramvas and Urv^l, story 
of. 34^36. 246, 260 
Purashottania (Vtshi^u). 267 

QaiBWinl, al*. Kotmographie, 
293, 312 

Quintus Curtius. 278 


R&dha and the 242 
JiOga (passion), i26»i‘ 

Riiha, 63, 63ni, 81. 82, 94, 94n> 
Ribu and eclipses, note on. 
81-83 

Raipur district, 23n 
R4j& Kftmpila, 122 
RAja Poruravas, 249 
R^a-drumot ashes of, 276 
R^jagriha (modern R&jgir) 
the later capital of Ma- 
gadha, 3n^ 

Rajamahendra, King of 
iUjamahendri, 121 

(dust and passion), 106, 

Rsgendralala Mitra, The 
Indo-Afyan*t 167 
Rajgir (Rajagriha), capital of 
Magadha, 3n’ 

Rd/fUot a striped snake. 152n* 
RfijpAt, 91 ; Madhava dis- 
guised as a. 176, 177 
Rajpotana. spangles set in 
gold worn by women from. 
23n 


Ridputs, degeneration of the, 
906. d06a7 

Rakshasa (goblin), 68n^. 69, 
71. 74, 75, 78, 79. 191; 
the female, 107n^. 127 ; 
X^ayadatta becomes a. 196. 


Rakahasa, minister of Kanda, 
381, 283-286 

Rakshasa nature leaves 
VijayadatU, 210 
RjUtshasa Havana, 84n^ 
lUkshasas. 93, 106, 208, 209. 
241 ; cemetery full of, 206 ; 
description of, 197n* ; King 
of the, 209-212; Lamba- 
jlhva, prince of the, 206 ; 
south neighboured by. 64 
Rakshasi (female Rakshasa). 


Rakshasi Vidyuehchhikhd. 
206, 207.209 

Ralston, Rwunan Folk-Tala, 
60ii>, 61n^, 71i|i, 98n«, 122. 
152ti«. 166n«, 190ni. 202f»i. 
223n^ ; so^s of the Russian 
people, 13^, 169fi> 
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Ralston, Schiefner and, 
’nbeioH Tala, 14n, 76n‘, 
122 

Rama. 9, 22. 22fiS 46. 73, SSI, 
84, 84f|i. 93, 118 
Rama’s Bridge (Ramasetu), 

RSmdrUutm (** for the sake of 
a fair one ”), 73»*^ 

Ramasetu (Rtima’s Bridge). 
84ni 

HdmOM^a, the, 22 h^, 34n*, 
45n«, 84fiS 102n^ 272 
Ramesvarman, island ol, 84n^ 
Ramusio’s versions of Var- 
thema^and Barbosa, 302 
Rangoon. Sh we Dagdn pagoda 
at, 266 

RasdUla (i.e. Patftla), 156, 
166«» * 

Rati and Prfti (love and affec- 
tion), wives of the God of 
Love, 27. 61. 6ln*. 128. 
137, 144 

Ratiinkuta, the, island of, 
217 

Ratnangi, wife of Ritja 
Kampila, 122 

Ratnapura (City of Jewels), 
175, 176w* 

Ratnavarsha, King of the 
Yakshas, 233 

Rauscher, Hieronymus, Das 
mtder Hundert dcr Bapur-- 
Ujfcken Ldgen, 296 
Ravana, Chief of the liak- 
shasas, 9 22n^, 82, 84n* 
Rawlinson, H. J., notes in 
Forbes* RiU 266n*, 

305n^ 

Raymond Lull, works of, 99n 
Regtffuckirw (timbrelln)^ 263 
Regina Aquilcnis (Queen of 
the North), 296 
Regio Calingarum (Kalinga), 

Re^o Snretaiium of Ptolemy. 

Renan, Ernest, Huioire IM- 
i&raire, 293 
Reva. 93 

Reyes, Caspar de los, VA%fmuH 
Campus, boo, 300n» 

Rhaml^ the nymph, 34, 35 
Rhodope, the Thracian 
sorceress, 6n^ 

Rhys Davids, T, W., **Ad.tm’s 
Peak.** Hastings* A'luy. 
Bsl. Klk,, S6n ; Buddhist 
India, 3n^ ; trans. of the 
Jdiakas, 62«i^ 


fUg^Feda, the.34f|^57fl^,^6n^ 
SSfin 23U\ 232n. 240, 246- 
247, 260. 254, 356. 265ni 
Rishabhaj mountain named, 
222 

Rishi (holy sage), 14^1. 128 
feishi VVasa. 17 
Rishis. 102 

itisley. Tribet and Cades of 
Bengal, 24n, 167, 229n» 
Rivers, The Todus, 82 
Rivett-Camac, J. H., Rough 
Notes on the Snake Sym^l 
in India,** Joum, As. Soc. 
Bengal, 307, 307»i 
Roberts, A. A., 7'he Poison 
H'ar, 281 

Robertson Smith, W,, Lretures 
on ike Uelig^m of the Semites, 
119, 194»i 

Robledo, Montejo y. 309 
Roehlitz, Michael Bapst von, 
Artzne^ Kunst vtid jyunder 
Buck, ‘294ni 

Roger Bacon , works of, 99n 
Ronaldshay, India, a Btrd*s- 
K^e View, 88ri*‘ 

Rosairo, de, Tamil story in 
The Orientalist, I84n 
Rose. H. A. [“Hindu Preg- 
nancy Observances in the 
Pu n jab’ ’ 1 , Journ . A nth . Inst. ^ 
166;[“Muharoniedan Preg- 
nancy Observances in the 
Punjab **] Jonm. AtUh. Inst., 
166 

Rosenbaum, Geschichte der 
Lmtseiu'ke im Alterlume, 
308a* 

Roth, Bdhtlingk and, 63m*, 
67ni, 161n> 

Rothfeld, Otto, IVomen of 
Imlia, 163r» 

Roumania. Sec Rumania 
Rn (to cry), 251 
Rukh, the, 220n 
Rumania, nudity rites co pro- 
duce rain in, 117 
Humanvat, minister of the 
King of VatSM, 1. 4, 6, 8- 
12, 20, 34. 91, 116, 125, 
161, 165 

Rumi (Syklac), 288 
Ruru, the giant, 228, 22d»* 
Russell, 'Tribes and Casta of 
the CenlrtU Provinces, 22n*, 
2Sn, 83, 88rP, 118, 164ii«, 
185n. 242 . 266, 266tt*, 304, 
30411*, 306w* 

Russia, rites to produce rain 
in, n? 
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S^cAcAaJkirivU of 

tmth «). 

iMchl, Indm, basband of, 16 
Sacy, Silveatre de, Ckruto- 
motfde Arabet Sl2n* 
Sadeiut^Ot lOOn* 

SabadovA, son of PAn^u, 16 
SAhaofka, cook named, 112, 
113 

St Thomas, 85n 
Saiutyves, P., Lex Conies de 
PerrauUy 22in, 253n^ 

Saiottal (parasol, Persian), 
263 

^iva ascetic, a skull-bearing, 
196,200 

Saiva mendicants, ten classes 
of, 

*ViStutdn (umbrella, Persian), 
263 

j^kha, son of KArttikeya, 102 
S&kta worshippers of DSvi, 
Tantric rites of the, 198«i, 
199n 

Saktip boar wounded with a, 
230»i 

Saktideva, Brfihman named, 
174, 176, 188, 189, 19M96, 
213, 217<222, 224-231, 236- 
238 

Saktidevo, 230n^ 

^akUhasiOt 230n' 

^ktivega (^ktideva), a king 
of the VidyAdharas, 80»^, 

^ 171, 238, 238n^ 239 
SakuntaUlp KalidAsa, 144n^ 

Sala del Oran Consiglio at 
Venice, 268 

Salsette, customs connected 
with iron in, 167 
HanUUwuvap 197n* 

Hambandkam, ceremony of 
alliance as husband and 
wife, 18 

Sambhava^p 89n* 

Samhitdep the, 240 
plants, 161 

Sami tree iMimoea sfonn), 247, 
260,266 
Sampadet^, 89n’ 
Samudradatta, merchant 
named, 191, 199, 226 
diaaHfdriha, the irtenpreting 
of bc^y marks, 7nf 
Sftnehl^miitellai at, 266 
Sangater, Wfllkm, 271 ; Urn- 
UiUtie md their Hieloiy, 272 
&mkafadatta, aoh of Agnl- 
diitta, 138 

Sank araav Amin, chaplain 
d, 176, 178 


^lankhachfl^a, make named, 
162-164, 166 
SAnkhya, 2l2fi^ 

^anta F6p 280 

S&ntikmm, son of Agnidatta, 

, 133-136,166 

^ntisoma, son of PingaZikA, 
136, 166 

Sar3 or xarbl (edifice or 
palace, Fenian), lG2n 
SArangdhara, 121, 122 
'SSroHgdhant Charita, the, 121 
Sarasvatl, the goddess, 133 
SanHi-gandha (scented drug), 
276 

Sa4ikba94a» King of the 
VidyAdharas, 221 
Sa4ikhairidnpada, King of the 
VidyAdharas, 238 
SaAiprabhA, daug^lter of ^aAi- 
khanda, 221, ^7 
^aAirekhA, daughter of SaAi- 
khanda, 221, 237 
SAsttf ,!Drctsdion Nigkttp 190n' ; 

Fjtk~Lon ta Southern India p 
^ I36ni 

SatadH^a (an raithet denoting 
the price of a man’s blood), 
240 

8at Anika, aneestor of the King 
of Vatsa, 54 

^aiapatha Br&hma^p the, 241, 
245, 260, 254-256 
Saiatak (abidLig), 236n* 

Saiip 

Saitva (monsters), 79n^ 
Saitvaiah (courage), 236n^ 
Saiy&dhistdh&nam (''truth- 
command ’*), 31 
Satytr^ndvo ( * ‘ truth-utter- 

ance”). 31 

Satyavrata, King of the Nis- 
hadas, 191, 192, 194, 195, 
217, 218 

Saugor district, 23n 
Savmn^bkUHp 220n* 

^vara, one of a wild tribe, 
22n>. UM49 

^varas of Bengal, customs 
connected with lights 
among the, 168 

(umbrella, Persian), 

Schiefner, Cerman transla- 
tion Of TArAnAtha, Huiory 
of Buddkum, 69n* 

Seli^efner ml Alston , Tibetm 
Talee, 14n, 78n\ 122 
Schiller, **Der Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer,” 
Gedichiep llSri^ ; « Der Graf 


Schiller— 

von Hapaborg,” Gedkhte, 
49ii> 

Schiltberger, Hans, Reitebuch, 
279w» 

Schmidt, Bernhard, Gneith~ 
isehe Mdrchenp 57n», I27n^ 
Schmitt, Hans, /oaa, 194n 
Schofield, H., *'The Storv 
of Horn and Rimenhild,” 
Mod, Long. Au, Amer,, 
76ni 

Sch6ppner, Sagetdmck (or 
Geschichte) der Bayerischen 
Lande, lldn' 

Scott, J. G., J. P. Hardiman, 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shaft Slatesp 232n 
Scott, Sir J. G., "Burma 
and Assam (Buddhism in),” 
Hastings' Ency. Ret. 

265n^ ; (Shway Yue) The 
Burntanp hie Life and 
Koiionsp 167, 265n* 

Scott, Jonathan, Tales from 
the Arabic and Persian, 
U3ni 

Seler, E., GesammeUe Abhand- 
lungen zur Amerikaniecken 
Sprach^und Alteriumskunde, 
309, 309ni 

Selloii, £., "The Phallic 
Worship of India,” Mem. 
A nth. Soc. Ldn.p 242 
Sends of Eastern Peru, 
customs connected with 
eclipses among the, 81 
Sera (a bar, Latin), 162» 
Seraglio (harem), 162n 
Serailp 162n 

Serbia, rites to produce rain 
in, 117 

Serra^lio (enclosure, Italian), 

Serrato (shut up, Italian), 162ii 
^esha, the serpent, 90, 90»* 
ShAhAbAd corresponds with 
kingdom of Magadha, dis* 
trict of, 3»^ 

Shakespeare, Henry V and 
Henry VI, 9&i«: MadbeBt, 
146n; (khello, 146n 
Shans oS. Upper Burma, gam* 
bliM among the, 23^ 
Sbea-lmyer, The DabMag 
169 

Sheol (Aralfi or Hades), 8J!k\ 
194n 

Sheykh-zAda, 123 
ShrAwan (month of fasting), 
164n« 
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Shway Yoe (Sir GeorgeSoott), 
The BumuWt his L^e and 
AWtofur, 167, 265»* 

Shwe Dagdn pagoda at Ban- 
goon, 2^ 

Slam, 266 

Siberia, polyandry in, 18 
Siddba (independent super* 
liuman), 111 
Siddhaka, ashes of, 276 
Siddbas, Un, 67, 67n<, 76. 

76a8, 140, 149, 150 
Siddhreh, minister of Kum- 
sundar, 286 

Sidney Hartland. See Hart- 
land, E. S. 

Sikes, Wirt, British GobUnSt 
75a®, 98i»*, 223«i 
Sikkim- Bengal frontier, |K»]y- 
andry on the, 18 
Sikkim Terai, aconite in the, 
279 

Silvestre de Sacy, Chrexto- 
tnalhie Arabc, 312»i® 
Simpson, The Jontth 

legend t 194n 

Simrock, Deitixche Vulkshtwher^ 
67»»», 64n®. 76«» 

Sinahand (breast-cover), SOtfi 
Sinbyushin, King, 265 
Sindbad and the enormous 
birds. 220 a 

Sindh, subduing of the King 
of, 93 

Sindur (vermilion), 23n 
Singapore, 264 

Sinhnksha, story of King, 49 a 8 
Sinhaparilkrama, story of, 
169-160 

Sinha^ri, second wife of 
Sinhaparakraina, 160 
Sinhavannan, brother of 
PadmAvuti, 89 

Siprii, banks of the, 176-178 
Sirax tree {Acacia xfieciasa)^ 118 
SirsH district, curing a horse 
in the, 119 

Sita, wife of Rama, 9, 22, 
22«', 84ni 
Sitoda river, 67, 76 
6iva, 1, 14, 46 a«, 61, 66, 74, 
76, 82, 84, 85, 85a, 90^®, 
100, 101-104, 106, 111, 128, 
136, 138, 13Ba®, 141, 143, 
145, 146, 148, 149, 153, 157, 
164a 1, 170, 171, 196, 200, 
206, 213, 222, 238, 242; 
skull-bearing worshippers 
of, 90, 90 a» 

Siva and MAdbava, story of, 
175-183 


^ivaji. King, 267 
Sivi and the heavenly eyes, 
King. 32. 33 
Sisire, Queen of, 294 
Sktmdha (shoulder), 206n^ 
SkandliadAsa, merchant 
..amed, 71, 72 

Skeat, W. W'., The Past at our 
Doorx, 270. 270a» 

(rx(d(3«ijv (sunshade), 263 
Slave Coast, iron rings at- 
tached to sick children on 
the, 167 

Smith, G, A., The Bttokqfihe 
Twelve Prophets, 194« 
.Smith. Prof. G. Eliot, 308 
Smith, W^. Robertson, Lectures 
on the Betigiun of the Semites^ 
^ 119, 194.U 

Smith, V. A., Early History 
of India t 282a1 

Sturilvfi (remembering), 200»* 
Snake Mountains of Turke- 
stan, 298 

Sne/ia (aH’ection), 77n®, 

Sneha (oil), 77 m‘-, 163n' 

Soc'in, Pry in and, Syrische 
Marchen, 76a», 165««‘, 2l9n* 
Socrates, 294, 299 
tSohfig or lucky trousseau, 23n 
Solomon, 252 
Solon, 278 

Soma (the moon), 45»t* 

Soma and Su.yo (the moon 
and sun), 81 

Soiiiadatta, son of Agnidntta, 
03-97 

Soraadeva, Knth&Snrit SUgarat 
39aS 207a®, 281, 304 
Somaprabha, story oi, 39-44 
Soma’valkfif ashes of, 276 
Sophocles, h'Jectra, 127«® 
Soretanum of *^toleroy, Hegio, 
92n< 

South Bihar, districts corre- 
sfKynding to the kingdom 
of Magadha in, 3 a^, 282 
South Sea Islanders, nature 
myths among the, 252 
Speyer. Studies about the 
KathAsaritsdgaraf Perk. 
Koh. Akad. fVeten. Atnsi., 
28a^ 36«* , 33a 3, goy^i. s, 

92a«, 140S 160»i, 177nS 
201 A®, 227 a^ 236a 1 
Spiers, R. PJiene, J. Fergus- 
son, J. Burgess and, WHory 
of Indian ami Eastern Aivhi- 
tecture, 266n* 

Spooner, D. B., “The Zoro- 
astriaii Period of Indian 


Spooner, D. B. — coniinned 
History,” Jonrn. Hoy. As* 
Soc., 39a^ . 

Spooner and Waddell , ruins at 
Patna discovered by, 39 ai 
^rdddha, ceremony of, 257 
^ravastl, 6 

Srt, Goddess of Prosperity, 
, 65, 65 a1 

wife of Vishnu, 61 
Srigaud BrAlimans of OujarAt, 
168, 169 

iSrikaii^ha, land of, 97 
J^rutvd (having heard), 200a* 
Stallybrass trans. of Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology, 43a^, 
67«' 

Stambhaka, a Gaiia appointed 
to protect Naravahana- 
datta, 170 

Steel and Temple, ff 'ide- 
Awake Sttmes, l08ii, 122, 
199n 

Steele, R., Ojwrn hactenns 
inedita Ilogeri Baconi, 290, 
291, 291fti 

Stein and Grierson, Hatim's 
Tales, 124 

Steinschneider, Hehr. Bih~ 
lioth., 289a*; i'eherxetzungen, 
289n®; in Virchow’s Archie 
fiir Path. Anat. und Phys., 
‘288aI 

Stevaiis, C. M., C. L. Daniels 
and, Ency, of Superstitions, 
Folk-Lore and the Occult 
Sciences, 145a 

Stevenson, Mrs S., The Hites 
of the Twice-born, 54n*, 83, 
166, 242, 257ni 

Sleyaiiisira - prai'artaka, the, 
i83Ai 

SthavirSvalicharita, H e m a- 
chandra, 283 a® 

Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 
42a 1, 43»*,57Ai, ]3^^ 193 a1 
Stokes’ edit, of The Togail 
Troi, 72a® 

Strabo, 278 

Straparola, The Sights, 10a 
Subala of Gandhftra, King, 16 
Suchier, DenkmHler provensa- 
tische- Lileratur und 
Sprache, 289a* 

f adra woman, 16 
5dr£.s, 95, 96 

Suktliankar, V. S., Eng. trans. 
of Svama-vlisavadatla, 21n* ^ 
“ Studies in BhAsa,” Jouin. 
Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc.,. 
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StiniMita* 121, 122 
SuRMtrft, M 

Sunda and Upasunda, story 
of, 13*14« 

Snndaraka and tho witches, 
106-111 

S'uril (wine), 276 
Soiabhi (** the fragrant one'*), 
242 

SOiya and Soma (the son and 
moon), 81 

SOrjatapas, hermit named, 
189, 191 

StJht/a SatfiAsia, the, 276, 276n^ 
SutHra (mercury), 276 
Sutlej, Beiis a tributary of 
the, 282 
Satrus, the, 17 

Sw36aAtUifsrlJkaiAil, the, 286, 
286ni 

SuifiUa (well-rounded), 132n^ 
Sviidvawihadha (sweet medi- 
cine), 86n^ 

Swuma - v/UMvadatta, fihtlsa, 
21n». 25»« 

Srarga, the abode of the 
blessed and the city of 
Indra, 17SnS 257 
Sv&yaihbhuya Manu, the calf, 
241 

iSivyfowMim (marriage by 
choice), 16 

Swan, trans. of the Ge»ta 
Bomiworttm, 296 
Swift, A (% SAoicer, 270; 

Tide of a Tub^ 270 
Syria, pi^son-damsel in, 286 
Syrius, Publius, 38n^ 

Tacitus, AnmaUt 277 
Taddkk^Mimt OOe* 
TadOkk^m, 60a« 
Taddv&raMtkitamakattoram, 
29ni 

Taine, H. Ori^megdetu 

Frmuct Cwdemportm^ 185n* 
TAli, ceremony of tying the, 
17, 18 

Tillka^^, cerenMmy of tying 
the ddi roond the ne<A of 
the bride, 17, 18 
Tamdia, 208. 227 
Tamasft, the river goddess, 
J89fti 

TamMi^ leaves ef the betel 
vine, 901^ 802 
Tamerlane ptlmar), 279 
TimraliwU, 71 
Taa 28ii< 

Ttm iad, ilOM 
Tanjore, 92n(* 


Taimahdturagai^t 28ii> 

Tantric rites of the Sakta 
worshippers of Devi, ISSii^, 
199n 

Tapantaka, son of Vasantaka, 
161, 166 

TSra (silver), 276 
T&raka, the Asura, 100, 102, 
103 

TarAnatha, History of Bud^ 
dkism, ^hiefner's German 
* translatio.!, 69»* 

Tanndn, 207n* 

Tatudn, 207ns 
Toiohf 227n^ 

TViirs, lS2n^ 

Tawney, C. H.. 92n«, 101»*, 
102«>, 116ni, 169, 221ni; 
KaihOkofa, 5nS 108n, 113ni, 
219at,232n; ^'Meeting Eye- 
brows,” Ind. AnLf 104n; 
Prahandhacini&maifi, 106» 
Taxila, Kunala, son of Atoka 
and Viceroy of, 120 
Tejus (might or courage), 
ieifi* 

Tejasvati, wife of Adityasena, 
55, 66, 58 

Tejovati, wife of Vihitasena, 
36-37 

Tell, oil-presser’s caste, 82 
Telugu palm-leaf MS., 121 
Temple, R. C. [Notes on a 
Collection of Regalia of 
the Kings of Burma of 
the Alompra Dynasty”], 
Ind. Ant., mn^ 

Temple, Sir Richard, 62n^, 
264, 269, 269n« 

Temple, Steel and, Wide- 
Awake Stories, lOBn, 122, 
199n 

Tiunevellj diat^'ict of Madras 
Presidency, Kail or Cail 
in the, 802 
*Tka sddkvasSi, 218itS 
Tkdmyi yal (Chowrie), 264 
Th&na, ekUdHMrth customs 
among the Vadvftls of, 167 
Thasdyet (sceptre), 264 
Theophrastus' [Characters'], 
* ^SupersUtioiisMan,” Jebb, 
notes on^ 98 n4 

Thomas, £* J., *' Sun, Moon 
and Stars (Buddhist),’* 
Uastingi* £sm. ReL Eth., 
81 

Thomas, F* W., Cmdnidge 
Historu of IndUa, 282iJ ; 
<'The l^ys of Bhtoa,” 
Joum. Roy. As. Soc., 21n^ 


Thomas, N, W., ** Animals,” 
Hastings* Emm. Sd. JSfA., 
240 

Thompson, C. J. S., Paisom 
Myderies, 281 

Thompson, R. Campbell, The 
Denits and EnU Spirits of 
Babylonia, 6In^; Sesmbe 
Magic, 99n, 193nt, 295 
Thompson Indians of British 
, Columbia, 266 

Thorndike, History ef Magw 
and EsperiausUat Sdance, 
99n, 108n, 288fi>, 296ft^, 
299ns*« 

Thorpe, YuleAide Stories ftba^, 
60n\ 190»S 219»» 

Thurston, E., Castes and Tribes 
^ SotUkem Indha, 166, 256, 

; Ethnog^'^uc Notes 
ta Souihem India, 7n^, 166, 
256, 256n« 

Ti (stone or metal umbrellas), 
265,266n« 

Tibet, polyandry in, 18; 
prevalence of fraternal 
polyandry in, 18 
Tibullus, 263 

Tibyusaung (''Wearer of the 
White Umbrella”), 366 
7Thi, forehead mark made 
in an initiation cerememy, 
23ns 

spangles worn by Hindu 
women of good caste, 23fi*, 
23ft 

TUaka, caste mark, 22ii^ 
Tilottama, a beautiful woman 
made by Vitvakarman, 14, 
14n,46 
Timir&, 36 

Tim&r (Tameriaiio), 272 
T^u (royal umiMiUW 984 
Tishyarakabitft, if uswd wife of 
Aioka, 120 
T^yor easte, 318 
TUxcalans of l itt in teO,eustoms 
oosinected s88h ootipses 
among tbe, 0| 

Tokit, the sfMQFllHd book 

or, 62 fi^ 

Tod, Annals smd Aabm a iSe s of 
BMfasthtin,My^ 

Todas of the Nfligiil HiHs, 
customs oommetud with 
edipses among the, 83; 
prevalence of IbatenAsl 
polyandry among the, 18 
Torello, 76ni 

Torres Strait, liabniag in. 
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Tnotylva^, nudity rites Ibr 
praSbicUig min in, 118 
Timvaneore, Nair« or N&ysfs 
of, 17-18; women well cared 
for in, 18 
Trighante, 206 
Tripoli, fillip Clericus of, 
trans. of the Secrefum Secre- 
lorMOT, ^0* 28Shi* 

Tsehudi, ‘ J. J. von, Iteisen 
durch Siidamerika^ 280n* 
TuUsI or sacred basil, 82 
Tumburu, a teacher called, 35 
Turkestan, polyandry in, 18 ; 
the Snake Mountains of, 
296 

Turks (Turushkas), 93, 93n* ; 
the Indo-scythw of the 
ancients, 93n^ • 

Turushkas (Turks), 93, 

Tylor, E. B,, PrimiHve Cuiture, 
83, 96tti. 103«» 

Udaya, mountain named, 67, 
67ni 

Ude^ (rising, appearance), 

Uda^agiri (eastern mountain), 
67n» 

Ddayana, King of Vatsa, 1, 3, 
6. 8, 11-13, 15, 20, 22n®, 23, 
25-30, 34. 36, 37, 38, 47-54, 
80. 84, 85, 89-91, 93-95, 
116, 116, 125, 126, 128, 136- 
137, 167, 168, 160-162, 166, 
170, 171, 238, 239 
Udayaparwia (eastern moun- 
tain), 67ni 

Uganda, society of ghouls in, 
199n 

UjjayinI, 10. 64-58, 78-80, 
93, 106-110, 176 
Uiar pttckok (green tree- 
snake), 303 

Umfi (Pflrvatl, Gauri, etc.), 
wife of Siva, 61, 101, 102, 
106 

Umhelta (sunshade), 263 
Umbra («* little shade ”), 263 
Umbraatlum (sunshade), 263 
Union of Sonth Africa, 281 
UnmidinT, story of, 6-8 
Ufutm paUium (umbrella), 268 
Upasunda and Sunda, story 
of, 13-14n ; /the ancient 
Befts), 282 
Vru (wide), 261 
Urva4i and Purflravas, story 
of, 34-36, 245-250 
Utkandbarilf casudram {** with 
uplifted necks**), 30ti* 


UtpalavarM seduces her son- 
in-law, i22 
Viprek^bkt Tin* 

Utsthala, island of, 191, 192, 
194, 217, 226, 227, 237 
Uttara, mountain named, 
190, 191 

Uttara lldma CKariia^ the, 
Bhavabbati, 34n*, 189»^, 
214 

Uaanne, O., VOtnbreUe, 272 ; 
Ler Omevnentt de la Fmnmtt 
272 ; The Swutkade^ the 
Glove, the Muff, 272 

Fadav&gni (submarine fire), 
266 

Vadvals of Thana, childbirth 
customs among the, 167 
VaiSvAnara, son of PiiigalikA, 
135, 165 

V'ai^vanarndatta, son of Agni- 
datta, 96 

Valencia, Archbishop Guido 
of, 289 
Valerius, 277 
VallabhT, 141, 146 
Valle, Pietro della, Travels, 
162» 

V anaprasiha Or anchoret, 180n^ 
Vanardja (Wun Raj), 266 
Vararuchi, BSn^ lOW, I76ni 
VardhamAna (Burdwan), 171. 
171»^ 188, 189, 223, 224, 
237 

Varsha (division of a con- 
tinent), 125n* 

Varthema, 300-302 
Varuna (the divine judge), 
249 

Vasantaka, minister of the 
King of Vatsa, 20-22, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 34, 38, 45, 47, 
126, 169-101, 166 
Vasavadatta, wife of the King 
of Vatsa, 1, 3, 6, 8, 12, 13, 
20-22, 26-30, 34, 36, 38, 47, 
48, 50, 93, 94, 116, 125, 
128, 129, 133, 135-137, 156- 
158, 160, 161, 171 
Va^ishta, the sage, 45n* 
Vasudatta, JimQtavfthana’s 
former name, 141, 143, 146 
Vasudatta, merchant named, 
130 

VAsuki, king of the snakes, 
162, 163 

Vasunemi, the snake, 22n* 
Vatsa, Udayana the King of, 
1, 3. 6, 8, 11-13, 15. 20, 
22n*, 23, 25-30, 34. 36, 37, 


Vatsa — cot^mied 
38,47-54.80,84,85,89-91. 
93^96. 116, 116, 125, 126. 
128, 135-137, 157, 158, 160- 
162, 185, 170, 171, 238, 239, 
275 

VfitsyAyana, Admu Siitra, 9n*, 
49a>, 305 

Vattel, £. de, Z.er Droit dee 
Gene, ou Prineipes de la Lot 
Nalnrelle appluj^e d la 
Conduite et aue: Affaires dee 
Nations et des oouverains, 
278, 278»S 279 
Veckenstedt, fVendische 
Sageti, 42ni, 98«<. 107»i. 
152n4. 165n«, 202n^ 223n> 
Fega, 238ni 
Vegetius, Cons., 277 
Vena, Pfithu, son of, 241 
Venezuela, polyandry in, 18 
Venice, Safa del Gran Con- 
siglio at, 268 

VCrard, Antoine, Le Cuer 
de Philosophic, 293 
Veniieux, C., Mian Tates 
and Anecdotes, 114n 
Vetala (vampire), 236 ; carries 
Devadatta through the air, 
235; propitiated by Deva- 
datta, 235 
Vetalas, 201 

Vibhlsha^a, brother of 
Ravuna, 84n' 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 
271 

Victoria Institute, 311n' 
Vidanga, decoction of, 276 
Vidura, brother of Dhrita- 
rAshfra and PAn^u, 16 
Vidbshakn, story of, 54-80 
Vidyadhara (independent 
superhuman), 141, 148, 149, 
222, 225, !^7; named 
Chitraiigada, 147, 148; 
race, a maiden of 66 ; 
rites to attain the rank of 
a, 233. 234; Saktideva 
becomes a, 2^ 

VidySdhara (magical know- 
ledge-holder), 137n* 
Vidyaharas, 25, 67. 128, 136. 
138, IbO. 163, 170, 171. 211, 
212, 221, 224. 225, 238, 
238n^ ; AAokadatta and 
Vijayadatta become, 210; 
Emperor of the, 166 ; for- 
tune of the, 137 ; Golden 
City a seat of the, 220; 
KauAika the spiritual guide 
Oa* the. 210; King of the, 
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WdyHuLtM — ca$U$mied 
137» 153, 156; AonpfVta- 
v«d«ttA to be the king of 
the, 13« 85 

VidyAdhari (female VidyA- 
dhara), l4l, 230; AAoka- 
datta*8 wife becomes a, 
310; Bhadra, 66^, 71, 76- 
80 ; named ChandraprabhA, 

VidMhafim, 235n^ 
Vi^uchehhikhA, wife of 
Lambajihva, 396, 207, 209 
VidyutprabhA, daughter of 
VidyuehchhikhA, 206, 207 ; 
Yakshi named, 233-236 
P^idyutprubhRmt 235*1^ 
Vihitasena, story of, 36-37 
Vijayadatta and Atokadatta, 
196-213, 238n^ 

Vyayavega, name given to 
Vijayadatta, 212 
Vikramachanda, King, 169 
VikramAditya, King, ld6n^ 
rikramHn kadevackariiat 
Biihler, 174ni . 

A'tliTYrmortia/r, K Al id Asa ,267-269 
FikfUiim (transformed into a 
Rakshasa), 202»^ 

FikrUi ( Gaipenstertcheinung ) , 

202 »* 

FikriHm, 202n* 

VinatA and KadrA, wives of 
KaAyapa, 150-161 
Vi^ayasvAminf, daughter of 
SankarasvAmin, 1^ 
Vindbya hills, 13n«, 66, 159 ; 
mountains, 64; peidcs of 
the, 92 ; range, Iw 
Vindumatr, daughter of the 
fisher-king, 228, 229, 231, 
236, 237 

VindurekhA, daughter of 
Chandavikrama, 230, 231, 
236 * 

Viridhagupta, agent of 
RAkshasa, 263, m 
VirAfa, the King of, 22 
Viravarman, grandfather of 
HevadAsa, &! 

Virchow, Rudolf, in Zeit. fir 
Ethtolagie, 30^* 

Virchow's Archk> jdr path. 
Anai. and Pkyi., Lewin 
in, 279, Steiaschnekler in, 

44n* 

Virgil, Mnad, 186a^ 
Fuddkvataii (fearlesf ), 2l8«i* 
Vi44klia, son of KArttikeyaj 
103 


VUIkhadatta, MudrM Mik- 
ihata or Signetorimg of Mt- 
thaMO, laOit^ 281, &r283d>, 
284 

Vishpu (KAriyana or Pam- 
ihottama), 34-36, . 61, 94, 
81, 161. 162, 176. 217, 2©? 
Fiah^n Puriti^t the, 81, 241, 
248, 266 

Vishnudatta,BrAhman named , 
195,213,217 

VishnuvAmin, husband of 
KaiiirAtH, 106 

FuaiUtabkojana • JiUoka^ 297, 
296, 29^1 

ViAvakarman, the architect of 
the gods, 14, 14n^, 46 
ViAvAmitra, 267 ; GAlava a son 
or pupil of, 21l9i{ 

ViAvAvasu, chief prince of 
the Siddhas, 140, 149 
Vipuikapura, 191, 226, 227 
Viaetcllv, E. A., Bluebeard ^ 
224n ' 

Vfika (fire in one's own body), 
266 

FfkahenevSrtavi latH (<*a climb- 
ing plant of spring with its 
tree"), 204n^ 

Vjfltdhi (disease), 37n^ 

VyAsa, the Rishi, 17 
Vyasana (vice of hunting), 21, 
21«* 

Waddell, L. A., Buddhhm of 
Tibet, 142«'; Diacovery of the 
Loat Site ofPSlaliputra, 39n^ 
Waddell and Spooner, ruins 
at Patna discovered by,39n^ 
Wak, inlands of, 190ni 
Wal^u, Bbhmtche MSrcken, 
76ni, 190ni 

Wallace, A. R., A'irirra/ive of 
Travela on the Amazon and 
Bio Negro, 280»’ 

Wallis, W. D., << Prodigies 
and Portents," Hastings’ 
Ency. Bel. Eth., 83 
Walpurgis night, ]04n* 

Watt, Commercial Producta of 
/Rdm,280ni,304ni; Diction- 
ary of the Economic Producta 
of India, 280nS 304ni 
Weber, A., Indiache Streifen, 
262«^: Verzeiehniaa der 
Sanskrit HandachaifUn der 
Ko.dglichen Bibliotkek, 286, 
28^ 

Webater, I>ucheuofMal/i,W^ 
Wembley, Empire Exhibition 
at, 271 


WeneesIxiM II, Legnnd of 
the death of, 309, 90^* 
Westermarck, HitUny of 
Humam MarriagiB, 18, 19, 
23fi, 24fi, 306ii^ ; Ongni and 
Development of ike Moral 
Ideaa,%iin\ 

Whewell, W., trans.of Oortios, 
Dejure belli ae pacts, 277a* 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Manners 
and Customs of the Aneieni 
Eayptions, 264 

Wilkinson, R. J., Papers on 
Malay Sul^eets, 167 
William of Auvergne, works 
of, 99n 

Wilson. H. H., 2ni, 92n» ». 
93n*' *, 94n« ; Descriptive 

Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection of Oriental MSS., 
121, 123; Essies on Sanskrit 
Literature, ^2a* ; Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of 
ike Hindui, 189n\ 192nS 
214, 258, 269, 283n*; Fishnu 
Purity, 81, 241, 248, 265 
Windsor, T. N., Indian Toxi- 
cology, 281 

Wirt Sikes, British Goblina, 
75n*, 98a«, 223ni 
Wise, Commentary on ike Hindu 
Sifstem of MetUcine, 298 
Wolfe, Col., 269 
Wulir, works of, 278, 279 
Wright, D., History of Nepal, 
232n 

Wright, Th., De Nugis Curi- 
alium (Camden Society) 
114n ; edit, of the Gesta 
Bomanorum, 296 
Wun RaJ (Vanaraja), 266 
WUstenfeld, *'Die Oberset- 
Eungen arabischer Werke 
in das lateinische,'* Abk. d. 
K. Geaell. d. PFiuen., 289n> 

Xandrames or Agrammes 
(Dbana-Nanda, Nanda, 
etc.), 282, 282a* 

Xanthos and Balios, conversa- 
tion of Achilles with, filnP 

‘‘Ya Ummi” (*‘0 my 
mother ! ’* Arabic), 201a* 
Yad hi (*^caiTy out the plan”), 
12, 12aI 

Yadrichchhtiy&{cnziia\\y), 131fN 
Yahya ibn Ba^rlq (t.e. John, 
son of Patvicius), alleged 
discoverer of the Secretum 
Secreiorum, 286 
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Y«.jzi«dAtU, father of Bnga- 
Ula, 133 

Yi^ivalkym, the great aage, 

Yi^tha (servant of the gods), 
63,97 

Yakshas, 241; Ratnavarsha, 

' King of the, 233 

Yakshl named Vldyutprabha, 

Yamadanshtra, Rftkshasa 
named. 74. 76. 78. 79 

Yamuna (Jumna), 196 

YaugandharAya^. minister 
of the King of Vatsa. 1. 4, 
6, 8, 10-13, 16, 20. 21, 31, 
34. 36. 47. 48, 62-64, 84, 
85. 89-91, 96, 116, 116, 125, 
138, 166, 168, 161, 163, 165, 
170 

Yayatc, 186n^ 


Yoga, 212fti 

Yogakara^^aka, minister of 
Brahmadatta, 91, 276 
YogeAvart, friend of Bhadrft, 
67. 77 


Yogi, 196 ; wounds healed by 
a, 122 


Yoianag (measures of dls- 
Unce). 67. 67n«. 76. 190 
Koai, 242 

Yudda-kdf^ (<* battle sec- 
tion’*) of the RUmSyana^ 
84ni 


Yudhishthira, son of Pftn^u, 
16 

Yudhishthiraand his brothers, 
ancestors of the King of 
Vatsa, 13-17 
Yukia, 140nJ 

Yule, Hobson Jobsorti 162n,269, 
269n^ ; Mission to Ava^ 168 


Yule and Cordier, Tht Book 
of Her Marco Poio, 86n, 366, 
268, 268n>, 302, 302n!>. 303 ; 
Ca^ao and the fYsw Tkitkert 
86n. 

Yuta Indians, poisoning of 
the, 280 

Zan (woman), 162» 

Zanana (aenana), 162n 
Zarsa, Samuel Ibn, Mkhtal 
299n^ 

Zenana (harem). 162n 
Zeus, Indra the Hindu, 
46«* 

Zingerle, Kinder^und Haus^^ 
marchen ane Tirol^ 70»* 
^oroaster] Aresia^ 240 
Zugarn, ‘ * Lesbact^ries comme 
arine de guerre.” Ball. 
Beige des Sd. Milit., 281 
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** Aberjflaube,” Pauly- 
Wissowa^ 67n' 

Ahhandlmgen d€r h. hay.Akad, 
d. fVistmsckqflm, “Die 
Sage vom Oiftmiidchen,’* 
W. Hertz, 286, 286n^ 292. 
292ni. 29$. 298, 300 
Ahhandlungen d. K. Gesell. d. 
fVisaenschaJ'ten, “Di-e 
UebersptzungeA arabischer 
Werke in fias Kiteinische,’* 
Wustenfeld, 289ni 
Abiding (sataiak), 236n* 
“Abode of AH&h’* (Allah2> 
bad). llOn* 

Abode of the blessed , Svarga 
the, 176n», 257 

Aboriginal race of Southern 
India, Maravars. 166 
Aboriginal tribe of South 
Mirzapur,the Majh-war, 166 
Abortion, 229n^ 

Abscess fanned by grief, 2 
Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepah Francis Hamilton. 
28&»* 

Aconite, girl rubbed with 
ointment made of the juice 
of. 310 ; used in making 
bhBng, 279 ; varieties of. 
279, 280, 280ni ; various 
uses for, 279 

Act of hospitality, offer to 
kill a cow an, 241 
“Act of Truth, The,” Bur- 
lingame, Joum, Roy, As. 
Soc., 31-33 

“Act of truth” {k%riyd)i 31 ; 

{sachchakiriyd), 31 
“ Act of Truth ” motif 31-33 
“Adam*s Peak,” T. W., 
Rhys Davids. Hastings* 
Ency, Rel. Eth., 85n 
Adjunct to kingship, flying 
through the air an, 64n^ 
Adorned with red powder, 
people, 164, 164n^ 

Adrift on the Ganges, girl 
in basket, 4 

“Adultery,** Hastings' Ency. 
Rel. Etk., 88ni 


Adultery, nose cut off as 
punishment for, 88, 88n^ ; 
among the Pardhi caste, 
punisnment for, 88n^; in 
places other than India, 
punishments for, 88n^ ; of 
Devadasa's wife, 86, 87 ; 
of a gambler's wife, 
ordinary occurrence of the, 
86ni 

Adventures of Aiokadatta, 
211, 212 ; of JtmQtavahana 
in a former birth, 141-149 ; 
of Samudradatta, 226, 227 ; 
of Vijayadatta, 211 
Adventures of Ha^m Tat, 
Duncan Forbes, 6n‘ 

Advice of Chakradhara, 69, 
60; of Karada, 15 
Mneid, Virgil, 186n^ 
Mthiopica^ Hellodorus, 62n^, 
10^4 

Affection (sacAa), 77n*, 163»'- 
Affection and Love (Priti and 
Rati), wives of the God of 
Love, 27. 51, 62n*, 128, 137 
Afflictions cured by violence, 
2, 2ni, 3»; 

Afterwards (pa/o3i), 70n^ 

Age venerated in the‘ East, 
old. 190n' 

Agent of Rakshasa, Vir&dha- 
gupta, 283, 284 
“Aghorl,” Crooke, 

Hastings* Evey. Rel, Eth., 
90»«, 198»i 

* * Aghoris and Aghorapan- 
this,” H, W. Barrow, Joum, 
Anth. Soc. Bomb.f 90n* 
Agreement of Kadrd and 
Vinata, 150 

Ague fit attacks Vijayadatta, 
196, 197 

“Ahalyayai,” Bloomfield, 
V edic Concordance t 45n* ; 
Proc. Am, Phil. -Soc,, 46n* 
Aid of Brahma implored 
against Sunda and Upa- 
sunda, 14n 

Air, demon flies through the, 
203; dragons pollute the, 
337 


Ait^coniinued 

299 ; flying through the, 
62-6^^; horse flies up in 
the, 224 ; magical rides 
in the, 103-105u; palace 
in the, '110, 111 ; pculuted 
with poison - damsel's 
breath, 293; power of 
flying through the, 103, 
104 ; spells to enable Vasa- 
vadatta to roam through 
the, 138 ; transportation 
through the, 75 
Air-tight armour, men in, 299 
Afakeswara KathU, the, 123 
“ Alankaravati, Story of,” 
212ni 

Alexandri Magni Expeditione 
Indica^ Dc, A. E. Anspach, 
282»^ 

Alexandrian legends, 290 
Alexandrian myths, jewel- 
lamp in, 169 

Alive in the fish's belly, 
Saktideva found, 103 
Alleged discovery of the ' 
Secreium Secretomm by 
Yayha ibn Batriq, 288 
“Alleged Discovery of 
Syphilis in Prehistoric 
Egyptians,” The Lancet, 

“Alles aus einer Erbsc,** 
Kaden, Unter den Oliven- 
bitumen, 6n^ 

All-Hallows Day, 105» 
Alliance of husMnd and wife, 
Sambandham, ceremony of, 
18 

Alligators, iron p3rrites as 
charm against, 168 
Ally of Chandragupta, Par^ 
vataka, 2^, 285 
Amazing discovery of King 
Adityaprabha, 98, 99 
Ambassador sent by the King 
of Magadha to the King of 
Vatsa, 20, 38 

Amer. Joum, Phil., “Art, of 
Stealing in Hindu Fiction,” 
Bloomfield, ISSn^ 
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Atmericaii origin ol nridillis, 

Amorous blte» ihe» 306 
Analogy between Chandra* 
gupta and Alexander, 283, 
SB6 ; between fire-drill and 
intercourse of the sexes, 
266, 266 

Ananga^Banga, the [KalyAna 
MaUa], 10» 

Ancestor of Udayana, 
an, 126-127 ; &Unilca an, 
64 

Ancestors of Udayana, 13 
Anchoret or P'gnaprattka, 
I90n^ 

** Ancient Beliefs about the 
Eclipse and a few Super- 
stitions based on these Be- 
liefs, A few,” J. J. Modi, 
Joum. Antk. Soc. Bom6., 82, 
83 

Ancient capital of Magadha, 
Girivraja, 3n^ 

Ancient Egypt^ Assyrian and 
Hittite Society,” Flinders 
Petrie, 88ni , 

Ancient Geography <i^ Indian 
Cunningham, 

AnciaU India^ Manninj^, 156n* 
Ancients, Turks the Indo- 
scythee of the, 93n* 

Ander Hnnderl der Bapudigchen 
Uigen^ Das» Hieronymus 
Raufcher, 2% 

Anger of Vidyadharas with 
Bhsdrft, 67 

Animal husband or wife, 254 
Animals, garlic juice danger- 
ous to poisonous, 2^ ; 
human saliva dange**ou8 to 
poisonous, 296; language 
of, 107 hI 

“AnimaU,” N. W. Thomas, 
Hastings* Ency. Rel, Eih , 
240 

Animating a dead body, 62 
Anklet given to A^oka^tta, 
second, 207 

Anklet, heavenly workman^ 
ship of the, 204 ; the 
jewelled, 203 

Annalet du Mw^e Guiniett 
La L4gende de PEmpereur 
A^eka,” PrxyluskJ, 120 
AnmU<t Tacitus, 277 
Annals and Annuities of Bd- 
Jetsthdn, Tod, 300n^ 

AnnSdaied Bddiography of Sir 
iUc^rd SurtoBf N. M. 
Penser, lOii 


Announcement of the birth 
of Antichrist, 39n* 
Anthropological value of the 
story of Urvaif and PurU- 
ravas, 245 

Antidote kills the poison- 
damsel, 297 

Anti-poisonous compounds 
(agadas)t 276 
Antiquary^ 77n 

Antiquity of syphilis in Cen- 
tral America, 308, 309 
Antiquity of the umbrella, 
263-265 

Anvdr-i-Suhaih {Fables of PUr 
pay), 297, 297w* 

Apartment of the princess, 
VidQshaka watches in the, 
74 

Apocijphal Book of Tobit, 
69n® 

Appearance {ndaqa), 67n^ 
Appearance of KAlar&tri, re- 
pulsive, 103, 104 
Appease Vishnu, Puriiravas’ 
penance to, 36 

Arabian fiction, stages of love 
in, lOn 

Arabian Nights. See Nights 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments, 
E. Forster, 147n^ 

Arabic betel nut {JTfel or 
faufel), 302 

Arabic ‘*bluc eyes** {asrk), 
299 . 

Arabic MS. fou’.d in Antioch, 
289 

Arabic “O my mother” 
(“Y4 UmmI**), 201n» 
Arabic on gin of the Secretum 
Secreiorum, 287 

Arabic originals of the Secre- 
ium Secreiorum, 288, 289 
Archatological Reports, Cun- 
ningham, llOn^ 
ArchteologicalSurvey of I nd ia, 
the Government, S9n^ 
j^rchbtshop Gixido of V Alcncis ^ 
289 

Archery, great feat performed 
by Arjuna in, 16 
Architect of the gods, Vi^- 
vakarman, 14, 14n^, 46 
Architecture, 2V in Burmese, 
265, 265u« 

Archtv Path, Anat* Phys., 
Virchow's, Arrow 

Poisons,” Lewin, 279 ; 
Steinschneidi^r in, 268n^ 
Archivio per lo studio delle 
Tradisioni Popolari, 202^^ 


Arch-thief of Hindu fiction^ 
Milladeva the, 183 n1 
Aristote&s quatferunittr secrets 
secretorum eormneniaiio, He, 
Fhrster, 287»S 288fi^>«,289ni 
Arm of the RAkshasa, cut olf 
by Vidashaka, 71 ; door 
fastened with ^e, 71, 71fi* 
Arm, Pallair's, 72f»‘ 

Armour, men In air-tight, 299 
Army of the King or Vatsa, 
elephants In the, 90 ; wav- 
ing lights in the, 89, 89n^ 
Aromatnm Historia, Cluslus, 
302,30211^ 

“Arrow Poisons,” Lewin, 
VirchoVs Arckiv Path. 
Anai. Phfs., 279 
Ars Amatoria, Ovid, 263 
Arsenic, white, 303 
Art of interpreting bodily 
marks, Sdmudrika, 7n^ 

“Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction,*’ Bloomfield, if mer. 
Joum. Phil., 183ni 
Art of stealing, king wishes 
to study the, 184n, 186»i 
ArtkadSstra, Kautilya, 277nl, 
283ui 

Articles of regalia, the five, 
264 

Artcney Kunst umd Wunder- 
Buch, Michael Bapst von 
Rochlitc, 294n^ 

Ascend the jewelled throne, 
refusal of Udayana to, 53 
Ascending the jewelled 
throne, 115 

Ascetic named Harasvaroin, 
184-186; named JAlgp&da, 
232-236 

Ascetic, rogue Siva disguised 
as a religious, 176 ; a skull- 
beariiig Saiva, 196, 200; 
story of the hypocritical, 
4-5 

Ascetics, the Aghorl sect of, 
90n« 

Ascetics made ridiculous, 5 
Ashes of Asana, 276 ; of 
Aha-kama, 276 ; of Dkava, 
276 ; of Mokskaka, 276 ; of 
Pdribhadra, 276 ; of PStald, 
276; of Ri^a-druma, 276; 
of Siddkaka, 276 ; of Soma- 
valka, 276 

Ashes, circle of, lOOu ^ 
Assassins sent to the enemy 
camp, nocturnal, 91 
Assertion of Saktideva, the 
false, 174, 175 



<'A«gyri«ii and HiUite 
Society/* Fttnders Petrie, 
Ameimi Egffpt, fifing 

AAfohgtuierf Melteo, l45n 
At daybmk (prMiUe), 61n^ 
AikarvA-yeda, the, 240. 241 

Attmpt of ^htt to swallow 
• Sttrya and Soma. 81 

Attempts on Chandmmpta’s 
lile. 288. 284 

Attendants of Kuveta. Ouh- 
yakas. 

Auburn matted loeks of Siva. 
208 

AunMfiHkHe ErzHhiuMen aus 
Ha ma can dra* s PonmAfapar- 
voa. J, Herte). 286n^. 

Auspicious birth-chamber, 
the. 161 

AusU^tiea. fire pibpltiated 
by VidQshaka drith, 58 ; 
performed by Gauri. 100; 
performed by the King of 
Vatsa. 84. 86 ; power 

obtained by. 85; practised 
by Sunda and Upasunda, 
l&f* : propitiating Siva 
with. 84, 85; of Siva 

troubled by the God of 
Love. 100 

Australians, poisoning of. 
280,280»« 

Autumn, thunder ceases in 
the. 9^* 

Avarice of the chaplain, 179 

AtesUt, the [Zoroaster], 240 


Baby girl brought up by huge 

Back burned bv vessel of 
boiling rice. 24 
Back feathers of the huge 
bird. Saktidcva hides 
among the, 219 
Backg^und of the magic art, 
the ^*act of truth’* at the. 
31 

Background of the Secretum 
SwretoruMt Eastern. 290 
<* Bactdries comme arme de 
guerre. Les,*’ Col. Zugaro. 
BuU. Beige dee Sci. MiUt., 
281 

Bah&walpur The, Malik 
Muhammad IMn. 167 
Bakhi^r ATdma. the. 123 
Banks of the Siprft, 176-178 ; 
of the Yamuna (Jumna), 
196 

Banyan-tree saves Saktideva’s 
life. 218 
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Banyan^tree, worship in the 
cemetery under n, 233 
Bar (Latin eerv), 162fi 
Barbarians, North defiled by. 
63 

Barbe Bleue, Xe, Perrault, 
223*’» 

Bargain of Vindumatf. the 
strange. 229 

Barham rW Joee^hai, 290 
Basil. TulasI or sacred, 82 
Basilisk. 299nS 306 
Basket containing girl set 
adrift on the Ganges. 4 
Bas-reliefs of the Han 
Dynasty, 264 

Battle of R&ma and Havana. 
84ni 

** Battle Section** (Fuddc- 
k^nda) of the R&mauai^y 
84ni 

Beat of drum, proclamation 
bv, 73, 73n*. 173, 187, 
294 

Beautiful lady found by Vid'l- 
shaka in the temple, 66 
Beautiful maiden fed on 
poison. 291 

Beautiful maidens found dead 
by ^aktideva, 223 
Beautiful Palace East of 
the Sun and North of 
the Earth/* Thorpe, Yule- 
tide Stofiee, 190n', 

219n» 

Beautiful woman Tilottama 
made by Vi^vakarman. 14. 
14n 

** Beauty and the Beast'* 
mo<s/,254 

Beauty that maddens. 7. 0 
Beauty of the two maidens. 

the illuminating, 43, 43»* 
Bees, Guhachandra and the 
Br&hman assume the shape 
of, 42 

Beggar or BAtArAu. 180n^ 
Belief that the oL^ad rise from 
the tomb in the form of 
vampires. 6ln^ ; in the 
poisonous look of snakes. 
298 ; about R&hu in the 
Central Provinces. 82; in 
the sanctity of iron among 
the Dorns, 168; in trans- 
migration, 241 ; in vampires 
in Egypt, 61n^ 

<* Bellephoron, Talc of,” 
Apuleius. Golden Aety 60n* 
'^Bellerophon letter” 

114n 


*'Berlcht fiber verscbledene 
Volksstlmme in Vorderin- 
dien.” F. Jagor. ZeiteckriB 
far JEthnahgie, 166 
Betel, poison conveyed in a 
‘*chew”of.303 
Betel-chewing, effect of. 362 
Betel juice in a person’s face, 
insult of spitting, 302. 303 
Betel nut (/^/W or Jaufel, 
Arabic), 302 ; (comh or 
ckorak)y 301, 302 
Betel vine, leaves of the 
(TomMO. 302 
Betel vine or pan (CAovico 
Betel), 302 

Bewilderment one of the six 
faults of man, 106n* 
Bewitching (Mohanl). 212»^ 
Bkartfikari Nui l$aiaka, the. 
192n* 

*‘Bhilsa,*’ Barnett, Joum, Roy. 
Ae. Soc., 21h^ 

**Bh&8a*8 Works, are they 
Genuine?**, A. K. and 
K. R. PisharoU, Bull. Sclt. 
Orient, Stud., 21n^ 
Bibliographie dee Ouvragee 
Arahee, V. Chauvin, 46n*, 
58ni. 108n. 122, ISlnS 

136nS 147ni, 161n», 190ni, 
193nS 202n\ 224n. 297n< 
Bibliography of the MSS. 
of the Searetum Secretomm, 

Bioliography of Sir Richard 
Burton, Annotate, N. M< 
Penzer, lOn 

BibliophilUts, Society of 
English. 2n^ 

Bile, of the green tree-snake 
as poison, 303; of the 
green water-frog as poison. 
303; of the jungle-crow as 
prison, 303 

Bird carries Saktideva to the 
the Golden City, 219, 220 
Birde, Arirtophanes, 152n^ 
Birds, hiding in the feathers 
of. 219»*. 220n ; king of the 
(Garuda), 151, 152, 154, 
155 ; language of the, 
107»^; like vuUures. enor- 
mous, 219; overheard by 
l^aktideva, conversation of. 
219, 219ni 

Birth of Antichrist, announce- 
ment of the. 38n‘ 

Birth, adventures of Jlmfita- 
v&hana in a former, 141- 
149 ; of a daughter to 
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Birth— 

AdltiiuMiw, 60 ; Kftrt- 
tIkejA, lOO^lOS; of the 
horse> the former^ 
08; of. NeravahAnadattii, 
161482 ; power of remem- 
bering Armer^ 149 ; of 
SinhapaiUkrama’B wife* 
previous, 160 ; of Soma- 
prabha, 39, 40; speaking 
immediately after, 39, 39n* ; 
of VasavadattA, former, 30 

** Birth, supernatural,’* mot\f^ 
136ni 

Birth - .chamber, the auspi- 
cious, 161 ; iron rod kept 
in the, 166 ; lights to scare 
away evil spirits in the, 
168 ; precautions observed 
in the, 166*169 

Birth-rate in India, the high, 
18 

Bite, the amorous, 3U5; of 
the poison-damsel fatal, 
291 

Black magic, 99n ; nudity in, 
117 

Blessed, Svarga, abode of 
the, 176nS 257 

Blind, Dhritarashfra bom, 
16; executioners when at- 
tempting to impale Soma- 
datta become, 96 ^ 

Blood, epithet denoting the 
price of a man’s {J^atadSya)^ 
240; of husband mix«dd 
with betel and eaten by 
the bride, 24n ; mixed with 
lac dye, 24n; mixing or 
exchanging, hy bride and 
bridegroom, 2^ 

Blood rite, use of vermilion 
a survival of the, 23n, 
24n 

Blue eyes (axrk, Arabic), 299 

Bluebeard, E. A. Vixetelly, 
224n 

Bluebeard, identifeation of, 
224n 

Boar pursued by iSaktidevft, 
230 

Bodice (angin or angiyS), 60, 
60n® 

Bodice, kuriS the Kash- 
mirian# 60n»; of Western 
India, the ckoh, SOn * ; 
Wpm by Hindu and Mo- 
Hamme&n women of the 
North, 5Qn* 

Bodies, maidens with ser- 
pents in their, 007 


Bodiless, Thn” (Ananga), 
164»^ 

Bodily marks, inteipretlng 
(eUnutdrikay, W 
Body, animating a dead, 62; 
fire in one*8 own 
256 

Bod^ of BAhtt called Ketu, 

Body of Rahu the progenitor 
of meteors and comets, 81 
Bohmische Mdrchen, Waldau, 
76 jiI, 190n' 

Bolting horse of Adityasena, 
66 

Bombay Gasetieer, the, 119, 
168, 169, 232» 

Book {pnrvan), 16 
Book 1X1, Lav&naka, 1-124 
Book iV, Nat^vahanadatta- 
janana, 125-169 
Book V, Chaturdarika, 170- 
242 

Book of Duarte Barbosa, The, 
M. Longworth Dames, 18, 
269nS 300, 300»»», 301, 303 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, The, 
Yule and Cordier, 85n, 266, 
268, 268n^, 302, 302»s, 303 
Book of Sindibad, Clouston, 
114»‘, 120, 121, 122, 224n 
Book of Tobit,the apocryphal, 
69n3 

Book of the Tuielve Prophets, 
The, G. A. Smith, 194n 
Boon granted to Kunti, 24; 
granted to PurQravas by 
the Gandharvas, 247, 249; 
granted by Siva, 136 
Boon*- image of Ganeiia which 
grants, ^ 

Borax, turmeric and lime- 
juice, powder made of, 
{kwtketm), 164n* 

Bracelet worn by Hindu 
women, an iron, 167 
Brahman demon, Jv&la- 
mukha, 147n^ 

Br&hman raiser, the, 176 
Br&hman monastery, the, 57- 
69 

Brahman named Agnidatta, 
95, 133 ; named Cbakra- 
dhara, 59, 60, 65; named 
Chanakys (iCautilyn or 
Vlsb^ugupta), 283-285; 
named Govindasvamin, 
196, 197, 199, 200, 209, 
211 : named Haridnt^te, 
231 ; named Saktideva, 
174, 176, 188, 189, 191-196, 


Brahman— -mnftmiva 
213 ,^ 217 - 222 , 224 - 231 ^ 238 - 
238; named Viahpiidatta, 
196, 213, 217 

Brahman, period^ in the life 
of a, 180, 180 m^; students, 
W'assdeijakre of, 174n^ ; who 
hat seen the Golden City, 
Kanakarekha will marry 
a, 173; woman entertahu 
VidOshaka, 69 ; woman, 
the poor, 128, 129, 133-136 
Br&kmai^, the, 240 
Brahmans feasted by Cuba- 
Chandra, 41 

Brahmans of Gujarat, Sri- 
gaud, 168, 169; of the 
monasteiy, 66 

Brahmans oppose the king’s 
entrance, 67 ; rppose poly- 
andry, 17 

Brahmans, Pai(idus disguised 
as mendicant, 16; villages 
given to, 69 

Brahmany duck(Chaknivaka), 
36 

Brains from a skull, drinking, 
199 

Brave Brahman VidOshaka, 
68 

“ Brave Seventee Bai,” Frere, 
Old Deccan Dt^, 202n^ 
Breast-cover (maArom), 60fi^; 

(sinaband), 80n^ 

Breath , air poll uted by poison- 
damsel’s, 292, 293; the 
poisonous, 300-303 
Bribed to cause king’s death, 
woman, 309 

Bribery, politic expedient of, 
46»* 

Bridegroom, tS/i tied by m 
mock, 18 

Bridge across the ocean con- 
structed by the monkeys, 
84, 84«^ 86n 

British Burma and its People, 
C. J. F. 5. Forbes, 

British GidfUns, Wirt Sikes, 
7691*, 98u«, 223n^ 

British Medical Journal, 306, 
310»* " 

British Museum, 61n^, 263, 
268 

** Brittany Marriage Custom, 
A,” F. C. Conybeare, FoUr^ 
Lore, 23n ^ 

Broken heart, death from a, 
i:^ 

Bro^n-heaited king, the. 
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Broifier of DhritarOsh^ra ftnd 
Piin^u, VktuMi, 14 
Brotlit^ of Podmflratf, Sin* 
havAnnan» 89 

Brothers Atokadetts and 
Vijajadatta» meeting of 
. the. 909 

Brothers, stories of hostile. 
14fi 

*• Brothers. Stoiy of the 
Two,” Maspero, P^wlar 
SUmea from AncUnt jSgSP^, 
120 

Brothers Sunda and Upa- 
sonda, Asura, 13-14 
Brought up on el-hU, girl, 

Brown (Kapila) cow, 276 
Buddhism Magadha the 
home of, Sn^ 

Boddhum of Tibet, Waddell, 
142f|i 

Buddhist centre, Pataliputra, 
the, 39ni 

Buddhist Emperor of India, 
A^oka, 120 

Boddkut India, Rhys Davids, 

Buddhist mendicant, Siva 
assumes form of, 106 
Buddhist sage named Niiga* 
scna, 32 

Bull, god whose ensign is a 
(Siva), 101, 101n> ; Nandin 
the, 242, 

Bull with Siva, connection of 
the, 242 

Buli. Madras Afar., 142n^, 
168, 199ii 

Bull. tick. Orieui. Stud., 
•• Bhitoa’s Works, are they 
Genuine?**, A. K. and 
K. R. Pisharoti, 2W 
BuUelmsde laSoci^U^Auikrop. 
de Paris, Moncekm in the, 
306ni 

.Burglary with an iron tool, 
unlawful to commit a, 168 
Buried treasure, 62, $7 
** Burma and Assam (Bud- 
dhism in),** Sird. G. Scott, 
Hastings* Encu. Htl. Eth., 
265a« 

Bmmta under British Ride and 
Before, J. Nisbet, 260n*, 

Burman, his Life and Notioms, 
The, Shway Yoe (Sir 
J. G. Scott), 167, 266»* 
Burmese architecture, it in, 
265,265n« 
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Burning of Vasavadatt&’s 
pavilion, 21 
Burning-ghAt, 197u^ 
Bumiqg-ground, 197ni ; king 
taken mr the keeper of the, 
67, 57n* 

“By the current*’ (aM^are- 
galah), 217«* 

By descent {nkula), 158n^ 

Calf, Svuyambhuya Manu the, 

241 

Call from a funeral pyre, 200 
Cambridge History of India, 
3>tl, llo, 240, ^41,'282ni 
Camden Society, 114n 
Camels, halting - place for 
(caravanserai or kamciln- 

sarin), 162.., 163n 
Cannibalism during the 
French Revolution, 186n* 
Cannibalism among the Sakta 
worshippers, 198^^ 
Cannibalism, hermit accused 
of, 185 

Cartiica carUicorum, Frauenlob, 
292n> 

Capital of Ai^oka, Putaliputra 
the,.39n^ 

Capital of Magadha, Girivraja 
the ancient, Uiijagfiha 
^odern Rajgir) the later, 

Capture, marriage by, 24n 
Caravanserai iJcarw&iusardHf 
Persian), a halting-place 
for camels, 162n, l&n 
Cardinal |M>ints as only gar- 
ment, w, 98n* 

Carried off by the animated 
corpse, the mendicant, 62 
Carried off by Garudf* JimQ- 
tavahana, 164 

Carry out the plan {yad hi), 

12, 12»' 

Carrying (dhdritt), 90»* 

Caste, the Kshatriya, 17 ; 
the Mang, a low, 82 ; the 
Pardhi, 88n^ ; of icavengera, 
the Mehtar, 82; Teli the 
oil-pressers*, 82 ; the Tiyor, 

242 

Caste mark (Ti/aia), 22n^ 
Castes and Triltes of Sotdhern 
India, £. Thurston, 166, 
266, 266n« 

** Casting forth flames out 
of her eyes and mouth ” 
(n€ayandnanav&ntolk&), 104n^ 
Casual ly {yadrkhchkaya ) , 131n^ 
Cat {majjdo), 46n^ 


Cat, H^nuroftn assumes form 
of, 197fi*; Indra assumes 
form of, 46 

Cat saqred in Russia, 117 
Cathau and the Way ThUkert 
Yule and Cordiier, 86n, 
26dn« 

Cattle in Jalandhar, cure for^ 
119 

Cause of polyandrous mar- 
riage of Draupadl, 16, 17 
Cause of the setting of the 
sun, the west the, 63 
Causes of low proportion of 
females to males in India, 
18, 19 

Causes of polyandry, 18, 19 
Celestial cow Kamadhenn 
connected with Indra, 242 
Celestial rank abandoned by 
SomaprabtiA, 44 
Cemetery, horrors of the, 69- 
62, 201 ; full of Rakshasas, 
205; the religious mendi- 
cant in the, 62 ; to get 
warm, Vijayadatta goes to 
the, 197 ; worship under a 
banysn-tree in the, 233 
Census of India, 17, 18 
Census Report, Panjah, IIS 
Cento Novelle, Anitche, llSn^ 
Centralb/att fiir Bibltothelt^ 
swesen, 28^^ 

Centre, PA^liputra the great 
Buddhist, SW 

Centuries of life, knots that 
mark the, 189, 189n' 

CeremoniesofNairs, marriage, 

17, 18 

Ceremony, the Chasdn^md, 118 
Ceremony of aluance as 
husband and wife {^amband- 
Aast), 18 

Ceremony in honour of niva, 
a horrible, 104 

“Certain death, messenger 
of ” (? e. poiscn-damsel), 

Chalcidisns and Eretrians, 
war of the, 278 
Ckalda:an Magic and Sorcefy, 
Lenorniant, 61nS 69ii’, 
189ni 

Chanters of the Saraa Veda, 

Chaplain named Sankaras- 
vamin, 176, 178 
Character indicated by bodily 
marks, 

Chariot, Rakshasa as a, 75, 78, 
79 
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Cbarm ftgsiiut iUligmtorsi Iren 
pyrile* »* 168 
Cherm for appeoslng the fire, 
42; to ehenge ihepe, 20; 
to wenl otiT danger, weapons 
a, 166 

Charmed circle, the, 98n^, 
99n, lOOn 


**Charins and Amulets 



Chase by the king, pursuit 
of the, 126 

Cheat (kilava), 232n 

Cheating at play a frequent 
crime, 232n 

Chest filled with false gems, 
179, 181 

**Cbew" of betel, poison 
conveyed in a, 303 

Chief enemy of the King of 
Vatsa, Brahmadatta the, 
88, 89, 91, 95, 115 

Chiefof tfaemonkeys, Sugriva, 
84.84ni 

Chief prince of the Siddhas, 
VUv&vasu, 140. 149 

Chief of the Savaras, Pulin* 
dijca, 141 

Chief wardernamed N ityodita, 
128, 129 

Child becomes a sword, the 
murdered, 236 

Child protected by lamps, 
161 ; sold to a smith by 
Annam parents, 166, 167 ; 
taken from woman after 
cutting her open, 229, 
229n*; ^mboUsed by fire 
j^oduoed by fire - drill, 

Child-bearing, evil effect of 
early, 18 

Childbirth, knife to keep off 
the devil kept beside 
woman, after, 166 

Childbirth customs, 166, 167 ; 
among the Kachins of 
Upper Burma, 167 ; among 
the VadvAls of Thftna, 


Children on the Slave Coast, 
iron rings attached to, 167 
Child’s flesh eaten by Jida- 
pftda,234 

Chin, character indicated by 
the, W 

Chinete Art^ Bushell, 264 
Chipt from a German fVork- 
ehopi Max Mailer 251ni 
Chloride of mercury, 281 
Choice, marriage by {wayam- 
tiara), 16 

Cholera, iron used during 
attack of, 167 

Ckreeiomatide A robe, Silvestre 
de Sacy, 312n* 

Churning of the Ocean, 65ni, 
67ni, 81 

*< Circassian Sli^ves and the 
Sultan's Harem," F. Mill- 
Ingen, Joum. A*tk. Soc.t 
163n 

Circle, the charmed, 98-lOOn ; 
the magic, 98-lOOn, 295, 
296 

Circle of ashes, lOOn 
Circle of dittany juice, lOOn, 
295, 295ni 

Circle as a kind of Aaram, the 
magic, 295 

Circumambulating the tree, 
96, 97 

City, Kanaknrekha will marry 
a Brahman or Ksbatriya 
who has seen the Golden, 
173 ; search of ^ktideva for 
the Golden, 138-195 ; Story 
of the Golden, 171-176, 
184 186-196, 213. 217-231, 
236-238 

*'City of flowers" Kusuma- 
pura (Patsliputra), 39n^, 
186n» 

City given to Sundaraka, 111 
City of Gold at last reached, 
219, 220 ; bestowed on 
Saktideva, 23S; return of 
f^ktideva to the, 237 
City of Indra, Svarga, 176n^ 

** City of jewels," Ratpapura, 
176, 175n* 


Classes of &iiva mendicants, 
ten, 90 a* 

ClasdotU JXcikmary, Garrett, 
25 ^^ 

Classical writers, dittany in 
the works of, ^5n^ 

Clever Plmieian, Story of 
the, 2, 

Clothes in Brasil, infected, 
280 

Clothes infected with small- 
pox, 280^* ^ 

Clue to the poison -damsel 
myth, cobra sting the, 311 
Cobra in India, dreM of the, 
311 

Cobra regarded as phallus, 
307 

Cobra, reverence paid to the, 
311, 312 

Cobra sting a clue to the 
poison-damsel myth, 311 
Code oj' ManUt 276, 275a' 
Coffee-houses, umbrellas used 
by, 269 

Collection of communications 
from Aristotle to Alex- 
ander, the Secretion Secre* 
torum, 287 

Collects his wives, Vidushaka, 
78,79 

College, the Sanskrit, 50n*, 
74»'. 89n», 97n*, lOOn*, 
137n', 185n», 197n» 

ColHert if Or,, Lee, Barbier de 
Meynard, 298 
Collyrium and ko^l, 60n4 
Colour of the Sun’s Horses, 
Dispute about the, IbO-lSS 
Columns of victory, 92 n' 

Comets and meteors, Rlhu's 
body the progenitor of, 81 
Command of Siva to the 
lUkshasa, 74, 75 
Commentary on the Hindu 
^rieiA oj Mmlunne, Wise, 

Commercial Products of India, 
Watt. 280n^, S04n' 
Communal or group marriage, 
17 


167 

Childhood of Fiction, The, 
J. Ak ,( mecidloch, 108 a, 
iMit. ntn, 
Children, Harasy&min ac- 
outed of eA^ing, 1^ ; 
method of klUing female, 

m 

Children lihe Misery and 
Poverty, tWo, 128 


**City named of the ele- 
phant," HastinApura, 1, In* 
City sacred to the moon-god, 
Harrati, 194a 

C% of Ike Sainls, Burton, 280, 
idB6A* 

CUy Shower, A, Swift, 270 
Clan of ^idhi (holv sage), 
Devarshi the falgnest, 34, 
34n* 


Communications from Aris- 
totle to Alexander, Secreium 
Secretorum a collection of, 
287 

Coi^assion of Jlmatavahanoy 


(kmeeptions extraordin- 
aives," Chauvin, SibUo* 


des Ouvrages Arahes, 
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Concilimtlon, politic expedient 
of,46fi* 

Concubine of Nend«» Murfl 
262n« 

Concubine rubbed with 
poieon» neck of a* 297 
Condition for marriagei 
KanakarekhA’s, 173 
Conditions of UrvaAl's mar* 
riage to Puraravas, 145-1^ 
Confucian classic Tsua THu 
(** Springs and Autumns **), 

Connection between snakes 
and intercourse, 307 ; of 
the bull with Siva, 242 ; 
of the celestial cow KAnia- 
dhenu with Indra, 242 ; of 
the cow with fertility, 
242 

Conquering of the earth by 
the King of Vatsa, 91>94 
Conqueror (or Victor) of 
Obstacles (Ga^eu), 1, 125, 
12Sn^ 

Conquest, preparation of the 
king for, 53 

[CWfuefi o/] PerUt W. 

Prescott, SBn^ 

Cons.f Vegetius, 277 
Construction of a bridge 
across the ocean by 
monkeys, 84-d5n 
Consume {d&hau(hi%t&) 25, 25n> 
Contsmination by the poison- 
damsel, different methods 
of, 291 

Contes Alhanaisy Dozon, 190n' 
Contes D6vots or Miracles of 
.the Firpn, llSn^ 

Conies drEtUrapel, Noisl du 
Fail de la H^rissaye, dn 
Contes de PerrauU^ Lcs, P. 

Saintyves, 224n, 253n^ 
Continent, division of a 
(Varsha), 125n> 

Continuity, magic circle de- 
notes finality and, 99n 
ConUis Populares Portugtieses, 
Coelho, 76n^ 

Conversation of Achilles with 
his horses Xaiithos and 
Balios, 67n' 

Conversation ,of birds over- 
heard by i^ktideva, 219, 
219n^ 

'Conversation of birds, over- 
hearing, 107a^ 

Conversations of Rftksliasas, 
giants, vampires, etc., 
overhearing, 107w^ 


Cook named SAbasika, 112, 
113 

Copyists, Seeniitm Secreiionem 
suffered at the hands of, 
288 

** Com-god, net of the,** circle 
of flour and water called 
the. 296, 296 

Corpse, flames issuing from the 
mouth of a, 62; mustard 
seed growing from the 
navel of a, 62 

Corpses, dig^ng up and eat- 
ing, 202n^ 

Corpses eaten, flesh of, 198n^ 
Country of the Bharatas, 16 
Courage (s^vaiah), 236n* ; 
(tejas), loin* 

Court of KGblAi Kaan, 268 
Courtesan visited by Guha- 
chandra, 44 

Covetousness one of the six 
faults of man, 106n* 

Cow (go), 241 

Cow an act of hospitality, 
offer to kill a, 241 
Cow connected with fertility, 
242 

Cow connected with Indra, 
Kamadhenu the celestial, 
242 

Cow granting all desires, 
Kaniadhenu, 45, 46n* 

Cow, Hindu fiued with horror 
at the slaughter of a, 240 
“Cow (Hindtri,** H. Jacobi, 
Hastings* Ency. Ret. Eth., 
240, 241 

Cow of the Hindus, the sacred, 
240-242 

Cow identified with speech, 
241 

Cow, Kapila (brown), 276 * 
Cow ritual, 241, 242 
Cow, the sacred, 229, 229»^ 
Cow and the universe, mystic 
relation between the, 240 
Cow used as a standard of 
value, 240 

Cow-house flies through the 
air, 108, 109 

Cow-house, Sundaraka takes 
shelter in a, 106 
Cow’s heaven, 242 
Cows and oxen eaten by the 
sage YAjfiivalkya, milch, 
241 

“ Craft and Malice of Women, 
The,*' Burton, Nights t 123 
Creation of the story-teller, 
)M>i son-damsel, 313 


“ Creden^ religiose delle 
popolaxioni rumli deiralte 
vailedei Taverl,** G. Nicasi* 
Lares, lOBn 

Creeper clinging to a tree, 
uniem o# husband and wife 
compared to a, 204n* 
Creeper, Urva^t changed into 
a, 258 

Creeper-like sword (flexible, 
well-tempered), 93, 93n> 
Creepers Mison^ by Yoga- 
karandaka, 91 

Crest, god with the (Siva), 
136, 170 

Cries of vultures and jackals, 
60 

Criminal Classes of Bombay^ 
Kennedy, 185n 
Criminal tribe of North India, 
Dorns a, 168 

Crow as poison, bile of the 
jungle-, 303 
Crown ijnakS), 264 
Cruddies, Coryate, 270 
Cry, to (ru), 251 
Cuer de Pkilosopkie, i>, 
Antoine Verard, 293 
Curds, a saenred product of 
the cow, 242 

Cure of afflictions by violence, 
2, 2ni, 3n ; of disease by a 
shock, 37, 37n* 

Curing cattle in Jfiland har, 1 19 
Curing a horse In the SirsA 
district, 119 

Curious Myths of the Middle 
Agest Baring-Gould, 39n* 
Curl at back of head or near 
right temple considered 
unlucky, W ; at back of 
Palli bride’s head indicates 
death of her eldest brother- 
in-law, 7n^ ; on bride’s fore- 
head among Pallis indicates 
widowhood, 7n* ; on fore- 
head lucky, W 
Current, by the {ambuvegaiah)t 
217»» 

Curse of Agryatapas, 121 ; of 
Arindaroa, 127 ; of A^oka- 
datta’s wife ends, 210; of 
Bhar^ta, 257, 258; of 
Gautama, 46 ; of the her- 
mits, 211 ; of Narada, 147 ; 
of Siva, 141 

Curse, death of Poijidu owing 
to a, 16; laid upon Puru- 
ravas by Tumburu, 35 
Cursed, the tliree sisters, 237 
Curiain (pardo), 103» 
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Carved twerd of the King of 

Vetae» 

Ctuitoia of king* to dabble in 
magic, 112n 

Cttitom regardiog bodilj 
maiki among the KurubaSf 
7n^ 

Customs connected with 
eelipseS) 81-83; connected 
with eclipses in Northern 
India, 82, 83; connected 
with eclipses among the 
Sends of BUuitem Peru, 81 ; 
connected with eclipses 
among the Tlaxealans of 
Mexico, 81; connected with 
eclipses among the Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills, 82; 
connected with iron in 
Salsette, 167 

Cuts herself open, Vidyut- 
prabhA, 234r 

Cutting the noses off impaled 
robbers, 60-62 

Cutting off of the Ilftkshasa’s 
arm by Vidushaka> 71 
Cutting open a woman and 
taking out the child, 229, 
229a* 

Cycle of tales, The SindibSd 
NSma, m 

XkibietAnt The, Shea-Troyer, 
160 

Daily offering to the 6re 
(Aoaw), 257, 257»i 
Damsel, the poison-, 276-313 
Damsel brought up on poison 
from infancy, 293 
Damsel in India, the poison-, 
281-286 

DamaeUi sent among the 
enemy's host, poison-, 91, 
Ola* 

Daaee, a dramatic, 

35, 

Dancing, nymphs disiday 
their skill in, 35 
Danger, weapons a charm to 
wmdoff, 166 

Darh^ task undertaken by 
Vidashaka, 60-62 
DfAi Kttm&m Charilat or The 
tShm of the Ten Princee, 
J. f. Siefer, mil. 1»» 
Date of the worship of Urn 
sacred c«>w, 240 
Date-stones, jerking of, 147ft* 
Daughter ef Adityas'^na, 65, 
62 ; of Ijevmena, 69-71 ; of > 
tlM HlmilipKratvatl), 


Daughter, Giving of a,” 
negotiation termed, 47 
Daughter, marriage of ^iva 
and the chaplain’s, 181 
“ Daughter of Pyithu,” Earth 
called Prithivi, 241 
Daughters of hermits, VidyA- 
dharas fall in love with 
the, 211 

Daughters of the RaKshasa, 
74; of^4ikh«ni1>, 221 
Daybreak, at (jfrabh&le)^ 51h* 
Dead, Kanakarekha found by 
Saktideva, 222. 223 
Dead body, animating a, 62 
Dead and dying, magic circle 
a protective barrier to the, 
99« 

Dead rise from th** tomb in 
the form of vampires, be- 
lief that the, 61n* 

Dead robbers tenanted by 
demons, 61, 61u* 

Deadliest aconite {Aconifnm 
MpUalum), 279 

Deadly serpents, valley 
guarded by, 299 
Deadly snakes and Alexander 
the Great, 299, 3(H) 

De Arutoteiie tpue jerantur 
eecreii* eecreiorum {'ommen- 
taiiot Forster, 287n*, 288n*‘*, 
289n* 

Death from broken heart, 
132 

Death of eldest brother-in- 
law indicated by curl on 
the back of Pulli bride’s 
bead, 7rt* 

Death vtuhasena, 41 
Death of King L^isiao of 
Naples, legend of the, 310 
Death of King Wenceslaus II, 
legend of the, 309, 309u* 
‘‘Death, Letter of,** mttiiff 
114n 

Death, the message of, 113- 
114n 

“Death, messenger of cer- 
tain,” the poison - damsel 
the, 264 

Death in mirrors, serpents 
stare themselves to, 299 
Death ef Pap<^u owing to a 
curse, 16 

Death, south inhabited by 
the God of, 54 
Death, temple of Durga like 
the mouth of, 227 
Death the tenth and 6nal 
stage of love-sickness, 9 a* 


Death from unrequited love, 
8-10a 

Death in his wife’s embrace, 
PAndu’s, 12T 

Death, woman bribed to 
cause king’s, 309 
Deaths of DuhkalabdikA’s 
husbands, mysterious, 69, 
70 

Deaths from snake -bite, 
statistics of, 311 
De Bello Gild., Claudian, 277 
Decadm, JoAo de Barros, 269 
Decftmero»t, Boccaccio, lOn, 
76n*, lUn 

Decameron, ite Sourcet ami 
Analogues f I,ce, lOn, 76n', 
114/1 

De causis et projterietalibus 
efementorum, I'seudo- 
Aristotle, 299 h* 

Decay of vegetation, symbol 
of the gradual, 61 n* 

“ Declaring presence *' motif] 
76nS 77n 

Decoction of Katabhi, Pstha 
and Fidanga, 276 
De Dea Syria, Lucian, 169 
Dedication of the golden 
lotus to a temple, 208 
Deer, hermit in the form of a, 
127 

Deer of the mind (manomrigi), 
14011* 

Defeat of the HOpas, 94, 94n* 
DeBle theSun’s horses, snakes 
spit venom to, 160 
Degeneraiiou of the llAjpats, 
303, 305»i 

Deity of sweepers, UAhu a, 82 
De fure belli ac pads, Hugo 
Grotius, 277-279 
Delicate mission of Agni, 101 
Delights, destroyer of (death), 
124 

Delta of the Ganges, 92n* 
Demon eating the impaled 
man's flesh, a horrible, 202 
Demon flies up in the air, 203 
Demon J valAmukha,Bruhman , 
147«* 

Demonology, Conway, 117 
Demons, dead robbers ten- 
anted by, 61, 61 n* ; fire- 
breathing, 61 

“DemonBandSpirlts(Inclinn),” 
W. Crooke, Hastings’ £’«ry. 
Bel, Eth., 61w* 

Denkmaler provensaliecher 
Liieratur und SpracHe, 
Suchier, 289n» 



Dt Jikgu O^iaUm, T6. 
Wtight (Gaittdftii Society), 
114h 

De Oficiu, Qeero, 277 
Dependent of e king 
^), ITSn^ 

* Depression on Adam's Peak, 
belters tegarding the, 84 hS 
8611 

De liegMne PWadpam fSecrc- 
tarn liecretonm)t 287, ^In* 
Descending from the air, spell 
forgotten by Sundarakafor, 

no 

Descending nodes, R&hu's 
body tepresents, 81 
Descent (akula), 158fi^ ; of 
Ishtar into Hades, 61n^; 
of VidAshaka iilto the sea, 
72 

Description of Naravfthana- 
datta, 182; of Rakshasas, 
197n*; of the terrors of the 
cemetery,60-C2; ofwitches, 
108^104n^ 

Descriptive CaiaUtgue of the 
Mackenzie Collection of 
Ofienlal MSS., H. H. 
Wilson. 121. 123 
De Secretis SecretorufHf 287, 
287ni 

Desire of Gauri for a son, 100 
Desire of the king for a 
second golden lotus, 206 
Desire one of the six faults 
of roan, 106n* 

“ Desires, Giver of,” a wish- 
ing-tree called, 138, 139 
Destiny, Goddess of, 218 
Dettiny of Govindasvamin's 
sons foretold, 196 
Destroyer of delights (death), 
124 

Destruetion of the Mlecli- 
chhas, 93; of the seqieiit 
race, 152 

Deutsche Liederdickter des 12. 
bis H, Jahrkunderts, K. 
BartscH,292n’ 

Deutsche h^iologie, Grimm, 
105» 

Deutsche Voikshucher, Simrock, 
67n», 64n*, 

**Deux Anglais k Paris,” 
Fabliau, 2n^ 

Devil, knife kept beside a 
vroman after childbirth to 
keep off the; 166 
Devils and Evil l^rkt of 
Bedt^ama^ The, R. Camp- 
bell Thompson, 61fi^ 


mBEK n^rnmMs 

Dkamakalpadrumi t in 
Diahgus Croaf«renim,Ni«o1aus 
Pergamenus, Uln 
Diccj, gamlding with, 231ii|l, 

Dictionarjf of the Eeonomie 
J^roducts of Judm, Watt, 
280ni, 304n' 

Dktmnor^ of IslmUi Hughes, 
163a 

Dieliotiary of Phrase and 
Fable, Brewer, 271 
Different methods of con- 
tamination by the poison- 
damsel, 291 

Digestible snake venOm, 311 
Digging up corpses and eat- 
ing them, 202 n^ 

Dimple in cheek indicates 
looseness of ciiarsctcr, In} 
Diplomacy of Yaugandhara- 
yana, 3 

Disappearance of BhadrA, 68 ; 

of K&laratri, 111 
Discoverer of the Secreium 
Secreiorum, Yahy*i ibn 
Batrlq, the alleged, 288 
Discovery by Guhachandra 
that his wife is a divine 
being, 42, 43 

Discovery of the king, amaz- 
ing, 98, 99 

Discovery of the Ijost Site of 
Pdtaliputra, L. A. Waddell, 
39a^ 

Discovery of ruins at Patna 
by Waddell and S]X>oner, 
39n^ 

Disease {vjyddhi), 37r' 

Disease in connection with 
the poison-damsel my tli, 
venereal, 308, 309 
Disease cured by shock, 37, 
ZW 

Disfavour of Aryans for poly- 
andry, 17 

Disguise of Pandus as 
mendicant BrAhmans, 16; 
of VAsavadatU, Vasfintaka 
and Yaugaiidhar&yana, 20, 

21 

Disguised as a RAjpht, 
MAdhava, 176, 177; as a 
religious ascetic, Siva, 176 
Disgusting food, eating/ 198n^ 
Dish of einemld reveals the 
past, 169, 160 

Dislike of spirits for iron, 
166 

Dispute about the colour of 
the Sun'* horses, 160-152 
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iXfOMiiSouef Magicm, Del RiOi 
*0,90011^ 

Ditseneloii* politic expedient 
of sowing, 46fi^ 
Distancoiineasure of(yq;oiiOf). 

57, 57»», 75; (M. W1 
Distinctive names of um- 
brellas, 264 

Distinguishing signs of 
KaravXhanadatta, 7 nt 
District, the Chola masala 
or, 92»^ 

Districts of Patna, GayA and 
ShAhAbAd correspond with 
kingdom of Magadha, 3n^ 
Dittany juice, circle traced 
round snake with, 295 ; 
magic Circle of, lOOn, 296 
Dittany in the works of 
classical writers, 295ii^ 
‘^DivAlf, the Lamp Festival 
of the Hindus,” W. Crooke, 
Folk-Lore, 118, 2S2n 
Divine being, discovery 
Guhachandra that his wife 
is a, 42, 43; origin of PA^dus 
in a single, 17 

Divine beings, horses as, 57, 
67ni 

Divine man, 170 
Divine sage (Devarsht), 34, 
34ns 

Divine, speech regarded as, 
241 ; syphilis regarded by 
Mexicans as, 309 
Divine voice, a, 63, 65 
Division of a continent 
(Varsha), 125a> 

Doctor of Padua, 297 ; of 
Perugia, 310 
Doctrine of ahimsd, 241 
Doe rubbed with poison, 
298 

Doe, tale of the lion and the, 
298 

Dog a demonic character in 
Russia, 117 

Doge of Venice carries an 
umbrella, 268 

Dogs held in esteem by the 
moon, 81 

Dogs, wife thrown to the, 121 
Dotopalkos, 124 
Domestic 6 re {laukikSgUt^, 256 
Door fastened with the arm 
of the RAkshasa, 71, 72 n* 
Dove, Jonah the Hebrew 
word for, I93n', 194« 
Downwarus (adhak), 2189 |t 
Dnmon, medimval legend of 
a, .'96 
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vi Indli/' Apol^ 
lonltift of Tyono^ ICBo 
thtmm paititio the lir, 299 
Dimotle daiiAo eoilod 

of lodloi Bhava- 

I>m(^NigkU, Sistf{« I90fi^ 
Drawn iwora to her baod, 
K&bintri with a* 1()6« lOtbi* 
Dread of eohra in India, 811 
Dread of eclfpeer, 81, 82 
Dream, frolt given to 
Vtevadatta in a, 188 
Dieam ei ViMvadatU, 157 
Dram,** A. £. Ciawletr, 
HaeUngt’ Encw. Eti M., 
118 

Drinking brains from a skull, 

199 

Drinking heavenly wine, 43 
XMl df# Otm, <m Prmeipet dt 
lu lot Niiiurtlk appSqnii d 
ia Condmte et ma 
det Naiiom d da SomeMtnt, 
E. do Vattel, 278, 278nS 
279 

l^iwwniag, leg cd* the giant 
* Vidashakafnim,73 


Drag, ascented (mMaki), 276 ; 

(jnrangmidAa), 876 
Dram, prodamation by beat 
or,t%7M, 178,187,224 
Druma pasted with anti* 
ppliM»oiis drags, 276 
DnarW Marbom,lieJM o/. 
If. Longwerth Dames, 18, 
Man, m, 88(11^,801, 803 
D ml mif^dlisjy,Webst^> 2 n^ 
Demt hraa an pebon, the 
lanlln«800 

Dial ra ramdt of Ihsidli 808 
lot mil vnnliit (hire 
MUv h tti de son Sene* 
fatidi** CMw Dfwm, ll8ii^ 
Dilkli aeacied piodoctof eke 
enw.212 

Deal fr^), 106, 106f|i 
Dwelling el tke Gnddete of 

••tMm God, The,** 2Vaaer, 
Mim 2tf^ 

nMipln M mfHU 

MMmi 

^ . - 



Earbr mainim in Indkb evfl 
einmts of, 18 

Ears, eharacter Indieated by 
the, 7fit; ey«i Hlndn 
ladies said to reach their, 
50,6Qfi^ 

Earth (AdiU). 241, 242 
Earth called Prlthivt 
(daughter of Pfithn), 241 
Eskh conquered by. tee King 
ofVataa, 91.94 
Earth goddess, 49 
Earth milked by living 
ereatures, 241 

Earth under one umbrella, 
125, 126ii« 

[** East Central African Cus* 
toms”] Macdonald, Jaum. 
Anik, Ind., 198 n^ 

East, Ganges Bows towards 
the, 54 ; the preferred 
quarter, 54 ; presided over 
by India, 54 

Eutern background of the 
^cfshim Hardonmt 290 
Eastern mountain (iM^ag^, 
67n^; (wiafapmiUa), 
Eastern mountain behind 
which the sun rises, Udaya, 

Eastern quarter subdued by 
the King of Vatia, 91 
Eating children, HarasvAmin 
aecttsed of, 1^ 

Eatj^ disgusting food, 

Eating and drinking opium 
more harmful than smok- 
ing it, 303 

EoUttk 6esh of corpses, 

Ealing Nme of oyster shells, 
801,308 

Eating human 6esh, 103, 104 ; 
anssng the Banth nmpo 
races, 198ii*, 199ii; in 
Central AiHea, 196 p^ ; 
iisaa or spiritual c;^ta- 
l;k« gtliied bff I96h*; In 
^okmesia, l2W| ptmttt 
of becoming vampires 1^, 
128ii^ 

Bating Bm Impaled man's 
a korrUdedemon, 202 
Ba^ optimi, 103, 804 
Balifig the on, ansti&did f Wfl 

Biitiig fitaok ragnlni^* m 
Eif|itit«rasiMksf|dwpMsWr 
ft wndnraismilWf^ra 


<*Eau-do*|oaveiiee,'* Ckauvin, 
jBbfwmwpAw da Owmga 
Atoka, 

Eedaiadei, lOTni 
Eel^ an important event 
among modem Hindus, 83 
Beliiises anumg the TIaa*. 
^ ealaiisofMeikmiSU among 
the Todas of Nllgiii 
htUs, 82; in Assam, 81; 
in China, 81 ; in Northern 
India, 82, to; regarded 
witii dresd, 81, ^ 

Eclipses, Note on lUhn and, 
81^ 

EdiBee (sard orwra, Persian), 

162ii 

Effect (d betel-chewing, 302 
Effects of poison, ring to 
destroy r! 4 e, 301 
Egyptian Sultan Paraj, 279 
**^^ptians. Alleged Dis- 
covery of Syphilis In Pre- 
historic,*' TAe Imeri, d06ii* 
EUdra, Sophocles, 127f^ 
Elephant, eity named of the 
(Hastin&pnn), 1, In* 
Elephant-faced god (Gaqela), 
9^103, 126, W, 147f|i, 
170 

Elephants In the army of the 
King of Vatsa, 90 
ElepliMU, necklace flrom the 
heads of, 142, 142fi^ 
Embleui ef rojraltj, the 
umbrella an, 263 
Embrace, killing by, 291 
Embraces, Plan's death in 
his wife's, 127 

Embsyo ent out of woman, 884 
Embryo oi Kfittikeya takes 
a tbottsand years to de- 
vel^l(S 

Eaeiud raveals tke past, 
disk ef, 158, 160 
Emperor of Mia, Afoka tke 
B^bist,120; Pifelipuira 
ike capital of A4^, the 

^ ref tkeVIdyidlMras, 

Bi^lre EakifaitimiiWeBBldey, 

Ocddeis of the 
ioi;i62 


tilil 


(ismglio, ItakaiO* 


vl«8n 



En^^ciopmilm 

» J. If. 

leSn; T. K. 

Clim«, IHh; **Opiiiiii/* 

Ei v M felviMBd M iif 'RfHgitin ntd 
mk$, HtfUngi? lean; 
••Adwa^f Pei*/' T. W, 
Rbiri Dftvidf » 8 Qii ; Adel* 
teiy/' 8611 M "Aghoi!/' 
W. Crooke, 90a^, IW; 
** Aalttuils/' N. W, Tboaias, 
210; *<BanDii uid Attem 
(Baddhitm in)/* Sir G. 
Seottf 26611 * ; ^Channe and 
Anulets (Indian).** W. 
Crooke, 167; <«Cow 
ffilnda)/' H. Jaeobi, 240, 
^1: **Demolia and Sprite 
(Indian),** W. '^roidie, ; 
<*Drea«/* A. E. Crawley, 
118; ••Evil Eye,’* F. T. 
Elworthy,226; •^Fcetlclde/* 
A. E. Crawley, 229ii^; 
•* Gambling,*' J. L. Paton, 
23211; ••Magie,** Mu; 
••Magical Circle/* A. E. 
Crawley, 99fi; ••Phalllim,** 
E.S. Hardand,ll9,307ii*; 
•• Pbintt of the Compaai,** 
T. D. Atkinaon, 
••Prodigieiand Poiienta,*' 
W.D.WaUia,S3,<*Serpent 
Worihip (Indian),** W. 
Crooke, 307fi*; *<Sefpent 
IVerahlp (Prbnitive and 
Introdnetotr),'* J. A. Mae* 
enlloeh, 307n*; ••Sun, 
Moon and Stan (Bud* 
dhiat)/*E.J.Thomaa,81,83 

Fgik-Ldft ami Me OceaH 
Summit C L. Danftelc and 
C M. Stevana , 146ii 
Endowed with mnch light 
(roAvScvin}?), 251 
Enemiea of the King of Vataa 
•obdned. 91-94 
Bnemlea of man, aix fanlta 
tint are the, 106, 106n^ 
Enemy of the King of Vetaa. 
Brahmadatta tne ehlef, 
88^1, 98. 118 

Enemy, apltllng at an, 309, 
308 

iEMM jErtiaomy, ^ew, 
fitminy, 20ln*, 270 
lUmmOai 


Index n-^nNERAt 

£iwfi(, 0d SctUk PUmti r 

EngUth tnai. «t fgmeaiUlfft 
Caatiea 


XHe, •«Fagodai, Amriolea 
and Umbmltei,** F, G 
Ooidoii Cumming, 272 


A. E. 

Ktoeger, 292k^ 

Engllah antbreilai, eiamplea 
of, 271 

Enormoua biidi Uke vultnrea, 
219 

••Enaoreelled Prince, Tele of 
the/* Burton, 131fi» 
Entry of the king Into 
KauMmbf, the triumphant, 
49*61, 116 

Envy one of the aix fanlta of 
man, IO 61 P 
Epto, the, 4Sa^ 

Eptcareae, 7%e, Thomaa 
Moore. W 

Epithet denoting the price 
of a man'a Mood (MOmU^), 
240 

Eretriina, war of the Chal- 
cidiana and the, 278 
Eaoterie ritei of Hinduiam, 
214 

Eimm tm Me HMa FamUa 
taJSo^.B. Mttllick,16Sii 
Emtm on SaaakHi Idarafere, 
H. H. Wiiaon, 92ii4 
•• Eatabliahment of the Saered 
Firea,** Agnyidbiaa, 206ii^ 
Ethiopiiui niijieeaa, 264 
Eikmapiifalae Kda ta SouMam 
Ia£a, Thuraton, 7ii*, 188, 
268, 266n* 

Etiquetto, Oder of a cow a* 
pleee of, 241 

Erne m k» d^phtaii Tmdet, 
imprimdi il mmamipli, dm 
Samm dm Sagut 

Paqltn Paiia, l» , 
Etymology, tmeing origitt of 
mythaUuough,i51, W ; of 
the word «*tin^lla,**263; 
of the word ame e a, 182ii 
EunOeh of Candace, Qneen of 
Et hiopia, 85ii 
Enniudia, IE, 

European l^rm of ••death 
ftnm leva ** awlj^ lOn 
European Uterature, Smretmm 
Aeorrforaai In, 29M97 
Evei^ whlph haimened at 
Gie fennatlonof IheMaoiya 
Smptoe, 281 

Evil mfeeta of eariy Bhanlige 
in India, 18; of premature 
^U-beaiing in India, ll; 
ef jgriiMtive midwifery In 


«ir 

E. T. Ehrmthy^ 
298 

••Evil Eye,** F. T. KlwetMi% 
HaMInga* fihig. itef. m, 
296 

EvS eye «m 1 the iMat kiok, 
996 

Evil omen of an ee^ine, 89 
Evil omen when ehUdien 
gmk ahortly alter blM, 

Evil reaultaef aodden wealth* 
69 

Evil apirita active en 8 tvt 
night of marriage, 308 
Evil ipirita, lights In the 
birth-ebamber to aeare 
away, 188; meaaurea to 
prevent entry ol^ 188 ; 
aeared away by iron, 188- 
188 ; aeared away by Iteel, 
168-168 ; seared aWay with 
a sword in the Phll^pinea, 
167 

Exaltation ^ned 
hnman mb, 
apiritoal, 196fi^ 

Examplet of English lun- 
breUaa, 271 

Excavations of Sir Hcaty 
Layaid, 263 

Excitement of the women on ^ 
seeing the king and quecDB, ' 
60-61 

Execotioaiefs beoome blind 
when attempting toioH^ 
Somadetto.^ 
ExtreitoiMaHma,Vl 
Existence In Sjet, polmn* 
damad has no, 316 
Expedition of Alexander re* 
oeivea a cheek, 289 
Expedition, preparntMof the 
ting of Valsa for the, 69 
fixplaaatknia ef the iah 
leeendt 199ii 

•*Sd^Se9l*!eioi|f,190 
Bye, iim 6 re ii dlva*a, lOQd, 
164ii^; thwM^, 144-148n 
Bye and the fotaf leek, tho 
evU,l96 

Eyebrows, meeting, 108*10iii 
Eyes, ldtte(«aid, Ambkd, 991; 
King ml and dtm keavedy* 
38,ft;ofHittdeladleimld 
to reaeh thdr wo* IM, 
60 pi^; kotfdt lOfoi; Mmeo 
with pwleni atenei In 
thdr, 306 
Byea of ladie, 

I6,4i6ii4 
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FMti of PUfH^ (Ai 

^ukom, 2977^7ti) 
Fottium^ **I>e^x AnglEif 4 
FArU.** 2^ 

FokHmmt to Gimtid, llSn^ 


F«cet» boy iiiUi siE (iUrtU* 
key«)» 102 ; of the women 
lUi» iitooni» C0| 60n* 


Faet» poiMin-dEinsel has no 
exlitenee in* 313 
Faetori in favour of polj« 
m^ty, 12 

Failure of Brahmadatta*f 


siratitfetii, 21 

**Fair Margaret and Sweet 
WilUam**^liailad of* Perey. 
Feliqma, IQa 

Falling on the earth (AaAfid)* 

im 

Falae aiserfcion of Saktideva* 
174. 176 

False gems* chest filled with, 
272, 181 

Fame, the Goddess of, 20, 118 
Fame of JimfttavAha^ 132 
Fotlit Ovid, 263 
Fasting, month of (Shiiwan)* 
164fi« 


Fatal bite of the poison- 
damsel, 221 ; kiss of the 
poison-damsel, 224; locdc, 
the, 228-300 

Faults that are the enemies 
of man, six, 106, 106n* 
FW, Goethe, lO^t, 227 
Favour of the Guhyaka, 28, 
28a^ ; of the king won by 
VldOshaka, 62 
FearofBbadrft,67, 68 
Fearless {mMktmfoi), 218fi* 
Feast in honour of the birth 
of the king's son, 163, 164 ; 
of Indra, & ; of Lights, the 
Diviill, llS; of Riinia, 82 
Peat in archety performed 
Arjuna, a great, 16 
Feathers of birds, biding 
among the, 2124** 2204 


Femsit ehitdnut, method of 
killing, 304 

Female, heriaontal stkk Ut 

m 

Female lUkshasa (lUkshasf), 
694*, 1074*, 127 
Females In India, low pro* 
portion of, 18, 12 
Fmme Torque, Lo, G, Dorrs, 
1634 

Fertility, connection of the 
* cow with, 242 s rites, nudity 
in. 118 

Festival, the Holl, 62n^ 1644«. 
169 

Feefechrift fur Emet tVindiech, 
'* Cher die Suv&hahutUrf- 
kath&*" J. Hertel. 286, 
286n* 

Fickleness of Devadatta's 
wife, 131 

Field (hhetra), 1164^ 

Fields and water poisoned by 
Faraj, 279 

Final stage of love-sickness, 
death the* 9ti* 

Finality and continuity, magic 
circle denoted, 29n 
Finding of the jewelled 
throne, 62, 63 

Finger, character indicated 
by* 7 h* 

Fire, Agni, God of, 27 
Fire appears to Uuhachandra, 
a god of, 42 

Fire-breathing demons, 6l 
Fire, charm fbrappc'ising the, 
42; daily offering to the 
(Aoiaa), 267, 267a^; domestic 
(/auAMgtti), 256; given 
to Purffravas. 247, 249; 
and light, rules in all 
parts of the world regard- 
ing, 168; obtained with 
fire-stick, 250; in one^s 
own body (wr^)* 266 ; pro- 
duced by fire-drill sym- 
holicsl of the child, 266; 


Feats of strength, superiority proidtiited by VidOshaka 
of princes in, 116 with austeriti^, 66 ; to the 

Feeling Satisfaction (aHuir- Queen's palace, plot to set, 

2214* o; ritum, 248^250; the 

FeeL charsc^r letetuld by, saerifi^^247,242,260*256; 

of Ilff^Biaya, son Wo. to $l?s and Uma 

172,11^; la the. 102 ; lubmErliie 

ibeWM (twdbMligfii). 266; turned 

F^Wmi W fntoan We, 247. 

mved M the qiW:. 201 260 

W Fire-drill 266* 266; 

ncfWtof, 18, 12 and intercourse of the 


FTfri dirfH nnuduM^ 
senes, amtegy Wween, 
265*mrei^iWi^the 

SSf**" 

File by fHctlon, making* 247, 
242,260,266,266 
Fire Qod, sword oi thei 68, 
60,71,72, 74 
Fbe-priest (ogmkoM), 257 
Fl.e-stick 2^ t 
of Alvama sad Samf wood, 
248,260 

Fire-walkiiig* rite of, 162 
Fire of the wrath of SW, 66 
“ Fires, Establishment of the 
Sacred, AgnjAdhina, 
266»* 

Firm (otiwahi), 241 
First £mf''.or of India, 
FAtaliptttra the capital of 
Atoka the, 39n* 

First Footsteps m East Afika, 
Burton, 2714* 

First Indo-European love- 
story, 246 

First man to use an umbrella,' 
Jonas Han way, 269 
First night of roarrisge* evil 
spirits active on the, M 
Fish, a rohita* 1934* 

Fish swallows ^aktideva, 192 
Fi^erman prepare to sacrifice 
Saktideva, sons of the, 
227, 228 , 

Fish's belly, ^ktideva found 
alive in the, 193 
Fit recipients (kshdra), 116n^ 
Five-arrowed God of Love, 1 
Five articles of regalia, 264 * 
Five brothers with one wife, 
13, 13nM6, 17 
Five “royal" trees, 118 
Five sacred products of the 
cow {jfakewtgat^a), 242 
Five sons of PAndu, 16 
Five trees of I’araxUse, P6ri- 
jita one of the, 13, 134* 
Flames issuing from the 
mouth of a corpse, 62 
Flapping of wings ipaksha- 
pm), 2194* 

Flesh of corpses eaten, 1904^ 
Flesh eaten by JAlapida, the 
child's, 234 

Flesh, eating human, 108, 
104 ; obktion ofhuman, 29 
Ibr sale, human, 206; in 
TantHc rites, human, 214 

Flexible, well-tenmeW *wnrd 

(ereeper-ltke), W, 23n* 



ffthiA Mini ifcd 
ZOOPr 

f Ure'iitiii^st 
poUcMied tjie, 31Q 
Ftoor (liiiitff*»)t 2M 
Flow 6^ tlie Gongei towtfds 
tile 51 

Flowtti the 05i^5la, IBOn* 

*< Flowers, tlie city of/* Ku- 
tottuipom or Attolipotm, 

Flyiag thfoegh the eir, 
6lf?, 103, 104 



64n^ 

Fodder, poisoned, 276 
Fceticide, 229 h^ 

“Foeticide,*’ A. E. Crawley, 
Ha&t.ingi* 4 >|^i«w. RfL Eth., 
229n* 

Folding nmbrella {chat^r)^ 268 
Folk-lore, the “Act of 
Troth ** im>/t/‘in, 31-33 
FoB^Lort, “A Brittany Mar- 
riage Custom,” F. C. Cony- 
beare, 230; “The DirAH, 
the Lamp Festival of the 
Hindus,*^ W. Crooke, 118, 
232n;“The Holf.AVema] 
Festival of the Hindus,” 
W. Crooke, 52nM 
Legend of Nadir Shah,** 
M. Longwoith Dames, 302 ; 
“The Legends of Kfishna,” 
W. Crooke, 39n^; “the 
Pre-Buddhist Religion of 
the Burmese,** R. Grant 
Brown, 265fi^; “Some Notes 
on Homeric Folk-Lore,” 
W. Crooke, 57fi'; “The 
Veneration of the Cow in 
India,*’ W. Crooke, 242 
Folk-Lore Journal, * The For- 
bidden Chamber.” £. S. 
HartUnd, 223n^ “The 
Forbidden Doors of the 
Thousand andQne Nights,** 
W. Kirby, 224fi 
Folk-Lore of ike Northern 
ComUiei, Henderson, 2fi^, 
28 r^. 10411 

Folk-Lore of the (Hd TeeUtmenl, 

Fraaer, l94it 

Folk-Lore Society, 80n^, 122 
FoBk^Lore in Seidkem India, 
Sastrf, 136n^ 

Folk Memory, W. Johnson, 
167 

Folk-Talei of Bengal, L, B* 

Day, 106n 


INDEX n--43SNEHAt 34^ 


Folk-Talei of Kaekmit, 
Knowles, 124 

Food.eatingdisgnsting, 126ii* 
Food of Omn^a, snakes be- 
come, 151, 162 
Foolish makes, the, 161 
Frols ij^), 188iif 
Footprint, depression on 
Adain*s Peak regarded as 
A<j||im’s, 86n 

" Forblddeoi Chamber, The,** 
E. S. Hartland, Folk-Lote 
Journal, 22^^ 

“Forbidden Chamber *’ nu^f, 
223ni, 224n 

“Forbidden Doors of the 
Thousand and One Nights, 
The,” W. Kirby, Folk-Lore 
Journal, 224n 

Forbidde.! Terrace, the, 222- 
224» 

Forced on Somapribha, 
marriage, 41 
Foreibly {halaead), 122n* 
Forehead, curl lucky on the, 
7fi^; curl on Palli bride’s, 
indicates widowhood, 7n^ 
Forehead mark made in an 
initiation ceremony, ^8, 
22n*, 23» 

Forehead-streaks, 22-24fi, 26, 
27,29 

Fofdcnowlcdff^s PirAjff Epti ^ 

212ni 

Forgotten by Sundaraka, 
spejl for descending from'' 
tile air, 110 

Form of vhc “ Act of Truth,” 
32 

Form of Buddhislv^endicant 
assumed by 6iva, 106 
Form of a cat assumed by 
HanumAn, ^97n* ; of a cat 
assumed 1^ Indm, 45; of a 
man assumed by the Hon, 
147 

Formation of the Maurya 
Empire, events which hap- 
pened at the, 281 
Former birth, adventures of 
JbAAtavAhana in a, 141- 
1^; of the king’s horse, 
56 ; power of remembering, 
149 ; of VAsavadattA, 30 
Former name of JlmUtavA- 
hana, Vasudatta, 141 
Forms ^marriage enjoyed 
Kshatrfyas, the lowest, 17 
Forms of polygamy, 17 
Fortune of Empire, Goddess 
of the, 162 


Fortttue, thA Goddess of, 49, 
116 

Fortune, handlbl of #Ater 
olfesed to, 6fi^ 

Fortune, the long hair of 
' Good, ,236 
Fortune of Victonr, 90 
Fortune of the VidyAdhans, 
137 

Forty Vasdre, The, 169 
Foundation of PA^Hputru at- 
tributed to KAlAsoka, 39ii^ 
Founder of the Mautya Em- 
. pire, ChandrOgupta the, 
&1-285 

Four-fiiced to behold Tilot- 
tamA, l^iva becomes, 14 
Four politic eipedients, 45, 
45n* 

Four sisters, marriage of 
^ktideva to the, m 
“Fragrant one, the” 
(Surabhi), 242 

Frame-story of Book of Smdir 
b&d, 122, 123 
Fraternal polyandry, 18 
Franenloh, A. Boerkel, 292fit 
Freedman under Khalifa al- 
Ma’mfln, Yahya ibn Bafriq, 
a Syrian, 288 

French poem of “ Horn and 
Rimenhild,” 76n' 

French Revolution, report of 
cannibalism during the, . 
185a’ 

French version of the poison- 
damsel myth, 293 
Friction, m^ing fire by, 247, 
249, 260, 266, 256 

The,” 4fimaeitf, 

Friend of BhadrA, Yoge4vajrI, 

Friendship of JlmQtavAhana 
and the Mvara chief, 142 ; 
of Kfitbqa with the herds- 
men, 242 ; of the RAkshasa 
Yamadanshtra for Vtdft- 
shaka, 76 

Frog as poison, bile of the 
green water-, 303 
Fruit given to VAsavudattA in 
a dream, 136 

Fruit meived from Durgi, 
heavenly, 136fi^ 

F^ru^ called ekofole, 30L 

Funeral pyre, call from a, 
200 

Future mfnisten of NamvA- 
banadatta, 160 
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ChiUe of Pwk« 

polioo, M 

Gm lof«» tlmtofcai to»44 

OoMtf lofO by mifio oid« 

CMtiblor DofoaotU, tbe. 
191436 

wife, ovdiouy oo- 
eomneo of tbe odottm of 

OofeWfegr 13U^, tSBki In 
tho Pooeon* 183fi ; in l^b- 
mlr* 131f»; inNopolilSln; 
Intli8plnjibp233ii;mimg 
tho Siioiki of Upper Bonna, 


««(3uiblinf,** Jr L. Paton, 
Haalinfa' JBnejf, Rd, 

ISSn 

[**Game of Diee, Tbe A. B. 
Keitb, Jtmm, Roji. 4i* Soe,, 
ISfei 

Gamorter {kiUm), 133n 
Oaiiiing-lafale» Saktidevi loaei 
bia twth at tbe, 174 
Oanrint, viee of» 131 
**Gang naeb 4em Biaen- 
bamnier, Der,*’ Sobll er, 
Odikkie, U3fi^ 

Oaidenof tbe fo4a, Kandana, 
14; of herba, a, 108, 110; 
ofKal]«aa,14 

Oatlanda m^e by Viaara- 
datU, nnfedinf , 88» H, 10, 
17^^ 

Qiilio jnfoo daufaroua to 
polaoiMiia animab, 880 
OanMnt, eaidinal polnta aa 
only, 88, OOn^ 

fB oa^i wrr Upper Bwrm, 167, 

Godfafee, SebiIler/<I>er Gang 
naeb dem Biaeahaminer,^ 
lldn^; *<Der Graf von 
Hababoii/* 4fei« 

Gama, cboat Idled with felae, 
178, 181 ; gti^en to tbe 
ebiplain, 181< 

Geneial of Indra’a foreea, 
Kirttibeya, 108 
Oennan p^, Oltadcer or 
Ott«br,308,308ii« 
Getman ^tbrWeat Afriea, 
Goneral Bolha> eampaign 

Gaimiawdb, ’dElfeiadfeM 

ifiiOTfBVvnHWKHwm tflWI 

Afbf^imdmd*, &.• ScIWi 
309, Mu* 


Oeacillelfa BigpalaaA) dvr 
BugerMk^ Imi ft 8eld8^- 
ner, tUii^ 

Gv f rilftf4lr dif JLealivecAr lai 
Alkrtmtit Boa epb a a m,808ft* 
GawAfdbv dvr Bladl bn 
WUtkUiTf Gregwrofira, 
810a< 

OnpemignMimf {nifiti), 

GalaRmmormii^lW, i%7n\ 
10CbiM08,mi87 
«Geate of Kiog Hotn," TOn^ 
Gbee, a aaered product of tbe 
eow, 148 

Ohoata, Ivon fanplenient kept 
near ebdd*i bead to ward 
off, 106 

Gboola in Uganda, aoeiety of, 
188n 

Giant Bara, US, 128a^ 

Giant aavea Vidftabaka from 
diowniM, tbe leg of tbe, 78 
Giant nnd^ tbO aea, ship 
atopped by Uie leg of a, 71 
Gianta, overbearing eonver- 
aationa of, lOTn^ 

Gift of Viahoo to PurOimvaa, 
Urvalltbe,84,36 
Gbagham Orat made in Guin- 
gamp, Brittany, 171 
Gin in a basket act adrift on 
the Ganges, 4 

Girl broi^t „np aoMUig 
poisonous nerba, 287; 
brought up on v4*fef, 813; 
brought by huge anakea, 
184 

Giri with tbe anake nature, 
194, 285 

Giri nibbed with ointment of 
juioe of aconite, 810 
Girlf nouiiabed on poison, 
infent, 188 

<*Giver of Deaireat** a wlabiiig- 
tree called, 138, ISB 
Giving of a daughter,*' 
negotiatkm ealled, 47 
^^Gltfiee, poiaon In a” (drig^ 
dit or dHAMfe), 9518 
Glaia and qiaaria, Jeweii of, 
188 

Glorywbitein Hindu rbetorie. 


GlOekavogel, llfei^ 

Goa end ilk Afer Hboatoiar, 
ft, F* Bmton, 18 
God wboae cveat la tbe nioon 
(feva), 130 

Godefl>a^,aolitb1nbabited 
by the, 54 


God wboae mdMtt ia a huB 
(Siva), im, lOln^ 

God oC Fire, AgnI, 87. Kft, 

God of ftra appeaaed by 
Oidiacbaiifea, a« tt 
God, Ganeta, tbe elepliaitt* 
feeed, 108; Hanumln, tbe 
monkey-, 1870^; Havvan, 
city MMd to tbe mean*, 
11m; Nanahuatiin, aatd- 
Ute of tbe Meziean aan-^ 
(MO; the trident -bearing 
C»va), 168 

God of iove (KAma), 17, ITe^ 
56, 06, 84, 100, im. 117, 
130, 144, 164; oonsuined 
hy Siva, 100, lOQaM tbe 
five-arrowed, 1; ineama- 
tlon of the, 1^7 ; wiyea of 
the. 51, 51.:- 

God with the moon oreat 
(Siva), 170 

Gcmoftbe people, Indraa,45ii* 
God of tne Sea propitiated 
by BAma, 84ii^ 

God, Sword of the Fire, 56, 
00. 71. 72, 74 

God of mbilia (Nana- 
buatiin). «Xi8 

God of Wealth and Lord of 
Treaaurea jKuveva), 88 
Ooddeta of DetUny, 218 ; of 
Fame, 80, 116; of Fortune, 
48, 110 ; of the Fortune of 
Bmpire, 162 
Goddeas, the Earth, 48 
Goddess Oaurl bom in tbe 
form of VAsavadmttA, 128 
Goddess of Prosperity 
Mrabnl or 1^, 66, 66itV 
75; Tlmiri tbe dwelling 
of the, 36 

Goddess Sarasv^, 133 
Goddess, TamasA, the river-, 
188n^ 

Goddeas, temple of tbe, 08-66 
Gods, Gasum tbe river of 
tbe, 54, 51^,; Kalpa of 
the, 103, 103n*; Nandana 
the garden of the, 34; 
Vilvakarmen the architect 
of the, 14, 14n 

Gold at last readied. City of, 
219, 110 

Gold bestowed on Saktiderm, 
tbe City of, 238 

(Immfe-mM), 

Quidfloattwof (Aa un fe pm A Al) , 
J71gA 
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0 old»ctlitmof$tMdef«to Ofwi wiftef4«t it Milm Htctl dm w^mii 
tbeatyof.SST faileuftli^SW lBlii#i.ia 

Oold> ikmk 0 f l l wn idto r i ii li i} « Gmk origin of tbie Hm fi^tb«iB«)mi, 8 i 

I71i^ 8tfnkiSm.m,m Hwm; M, Wii>« Il!i 101#, 

OoJUSm Auf Apukliit, 4N>n* OnN^t tmUte of PoIobm, IMmi, I63ii 
GoUm FMier, 7)ii^ 290 X M* 

as, loan, lOSm m. m, GfMtidke Bem* W JBril,iaSB 

16A laan^, 958, 96SiiS 986, hn^ Sdiroldt, 87ii^ mn* ff0fm jm^h^pfmd Om* 

9986^, 98711^, 968, 986ii^ dmUkof^, im 

Ookkft Qty, KmiokuKdcbi ISn* **J^t^Ttmr I>lo4<niiory o/ 

iriU BMMTy a Briliman or Grief forint an aUeen, 9 /jfoai, Hngllet, |6Sii 

Ktbat^a wlio bat teen* Griefoftheprineeti on losing Haipiit, tbe MtoniHiti 998 
the, 173; tetreb of Sakti- her husband, 66, 67 ** Hasan or BasiOfab,** 

deva for the, 188-196; a Gf%e 8draf, Oldenberg, Burton, A^flbr, ISOn^ 

ieat ^ Vidjiidbaras, 8fi, 967, 967»^ HoHm** TwSr, Stein usd 

990; SloiT of the, 171-175, Grim rcfiast of KnralaTifall Grierson, 194 
184, 186-196, 813, 217-831, and Adttjapiabba, 113 Hannted pyiandd, W 

Oroue SckimplaU fori-n. Ie4r. Having heard (/n^, 900a^ 

Gobten lotos, the, 907; mc4cr GesehioAfo, Ber, Hay, poisoned, 876 

dedicated to A teibple, HarsdoriPr, 296 Head, carl on back of, oon- 

908; desired' b> *he king. Group or communal marriage, sidered nnloeky, 7a^ 

a second, 808 17 Head deprived of the um- 

Golden lotuses, the lake of, Qr^i^ofEadmBiminutmtd brella, 94, 94fi* 

809 Storing Clouston, lOSn Head of the boose, Kar- 

Golden throne, the, 68, 63 Ormtirut der Indo^Aruckem novoO, 19 


GoHea Toim, Barnett, SOOn*, 
201 ni 

Gdden ombrella, heir- 
apparent has a, 964 
Gom deeds, heavenly wives 
as a reward for, 44, 46 
Good Fortune, the long hair 
of. 236 

Government Arebaological 
Survey of India, 89n^ 
«<Gimf von Habsbuig, Der,” 
Schiller, Gediofoe,%n* 
GnmJUo, Tils, 971 
Onss, dmhha, 161, 152, 176, 
999n* ; info, 161, l51fiM76 


PkilologU, Vtdic MMohgy, 
A. A. Maidmiell, 8M 
Guardian spirit haunts one of 
the pyramids, 6ii* 

Guide of the Vidyidharas, 
Kaulika the spiritual, 210 
*<Gttl and Sanaubar,” Ue- 
brecht, Zur Folkthmie, 
131 h^ 

Hair of Good Fortune, the 
long, 236 

Hakluyt Society, 300ii^* 
Half a seer (Anjali-measure), 
876 


Head, iron implement to 
waid off ghosts kept near 
child's, m 

Head of the King of the 
Piraalkas cut off, 93, 94, 
94 f|i> 

Head of Medusa, 299, 300 

Head of Rihu cut off by 
Vishpu, 81 

Head of RAhu, the immortal; 
81 

Heads of elephants, neck- 
laces ftom tbe, 149, 149fi^ 

Healing disease, nudity rites 
in, 118, 119 


GrdSs poisoned by Yogaka- 

raoM*^ 81, m 

QraUjiU Deadi The, G. H. 
Gerould (Folk-Lore 
Society, 60iii 
Great circle, 98-100ii 
Great feat in archery per- 
formed by Aijuna, 16 
Great poem relating to the 
Bharatas (tbe MoAd- 
AAdfMtolt 16 

Great sage Yljhivalkya, 841 
Great seff-saorUlee of Jimota- 
vAhana, 163, 154 
Great War, poisons in the, 
880, 881 

Green tree-snake (G(ar 
jmMtDryopkuprammm 
Boie - XbnmdomerpdhMs), 
as pohon, bBe of the, 


Hallowe'en, lOOn 
Halt, political measure of, 
165 f|S 

Halting - place for camels 
(caravanserai or hensAn- 
asriB, 16^ 163fi 
Hand (Am), 27, 270* 

Hand cut off as a stake at 
gambling, the left, 232fi 
Himd of a lady compared to 
a lotus, 65fi* 

Handful of wafer offered to 
Fortune, 6a* 

Hands of. Love, Urvaft a 
stupefyibg weapon in the, 
34,34i> 

Hard life of women in the 
Central India Agency, i9 ; 
in Bastem Bengal, 19 
Hard treatment aoeorded to 
women In India, 18 


Health, rules for preserving, 
288 

Heart, death foom a broken, 
132 

H^art of a prince, white 
worm in the, 296 

Heat (proiaps), 54a* 

Heaven, the cow'?, 242 

Heaven, voice foom, SO, 73 

Heavenly Bye and King 

divi,&S 3 

Heav^y foult received foom 
DurgA, 136a* 

Heavray kdy buys the 
human 6esh, 206 

Heavenly maidens, the two, 
48 

Heavenly nymph comet out 
of a tree, 833 

Heavenly >wine, driuktng, 
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fliimhr . wlm u rtwmd 

hr U, # 

Hmrwf worinnibftMp of 
Um oiMbIcI, 904 
Heir. ‘ BthihiLt Stein- 
«ohool4er, 289»»^ 

** Hebrew Vcnion of the 
Br^r^ium SrcUiorum** 
(hu/k€TpJmtm, Am. Am* Soc*, 
M0,9dQfiS2HpmW 
Hebrew word for **dove,” 
Jontb tbe» lOie 
** HeUnonsIdnder* Die/' Sim- 
roeki D^tUtekr FaikthUokert 
67n« 

*<Heiiirieh der LAwe*” Sim< 
rook, Ikuttehi VoUMcktr, 
76f|i 

Heir apparent faai a golden 
umbrella* 2M 
Hell Avlchi, the, 176 
Hell (Sheol, Hades.or Arala), 
lOfoi 

Hemp, Indian {gdnja)t 904 
Hmtjf y, Shakespeare, OSa^ 
Hmy FI^ Shakespeare^ 88n* 
Hintametim, Margai^ of 
Navarre, 2aS 10a 
HeraBhmft dm Fruen md dm 
GdUertfttniif Du, A. Kuhn, 
262a^ 

Herb as protection from the 
poiton^damsel, 293 
Herbs, a garden of, 108, 110 ; 
girl braugfat up among 
poisonoas, 297 

Hbtdsman named Devasena, 
61,52 

Herdsmen, friendship of 
Krishna with the, 242 ; 
the king and the, 61, 62 
Hermit accused of canni- 
balism, 185 

Hermit named Agryatapas, 
2S1; named Arindama, 127; 
named Durvisas, 23, 24; 
named Sdryatapas, 189, 
191 

Hermit Gautama, 45-46 
Hermit NArada visits the 
King of Vatsa, 12, 13 
Hermitage of BadarikA, 63; 
of GAlava, 211 

Hermits, VidvAdhsras fall in 
love with the daughters of, 
2liv , 

HhUng hi the fearers of 
bim,9l9-22(ki 
High birth-raie fo India, 18 
Hlgii lunk b«^;nd by the 
aaieUoftlieMy,22A,22ii> 


Highest elael ef Blabi (bol^ 
sage), Jkirmiki the, 


IM 

Mm (TkrSknf 
Momt mid Ehm), 123 
<*HUl Tribes of the CenHal 
Indian HilV W. Croobe, 
Jwm. Amk. Imti*, 24f» 

Hills, the Vindbya, 13ii4, 66, 
169 

Himalayan oosntry, 67fi^ 
Himllaymi mountain, Parva' 

* iki] ‘ ■ 


ng of the, 284, 285 
Himalayan regions, fraternal 
^lyandry |Hfevalent in the, 


Hind of Artemto, 127»* 

Hindooi 4u Th^ Art, Tke^ 
S. C. Bose, 163u 

Hindu Cupid, Ananga a name 
for Kama the, 740* ; Kams- 
deva the, 61iit 

Htndtt Godt and Herott, L. D. 
Barnett, 46n^ 

Hindu iconography, umbrella 
in, 266 

Hindu king of Delhi, Prithi 
daj the last, 266 

Manntrtt Ciutom and 
xJermomm, Dubois, 168, 
242 


Hindu married women, iron 
bracelet worn by, 167 

Hindu and Mohammedan 
women of the North, 
bodice worn by, fSOtfi 

Hindu poetry, the smile in, 

["Hinf^Pr^^nqr Observ- 
ances in the Punjab”] H. 
A. Rose, /otmt. AiUh. Intt*, 
166 

Hindu rhetoric, gloiy white 
in, 20Bn^ 

Hindu ritual, lamps promi- 
nent in, 169 

Hindu Zeus, Indra the, 45fi4 

Hinduism, esoteric rites, 214 

Hindus, opium favoured by 
the, 304; the sacred cow 
of ^,24(^242 

Hissing like a snake, girl, 
294 

HiAmrt UBdrmrt, Ernest 
Renan, 293 

HkL Amm,, Aristotle, 296 

HiilionmApoiogttiait Las Cssaa, 
909ii* 

iBthm dd trfim di NMtfr 
Angefo di Chstanto, 3106* 


HMosfoal Seetfon of 4be War 
Ofoce,281 

Hlafocfoal value of the rion of 
UrvaB and Purarsvas, 245 
Hkim ^ Snddkim, Tgra* 
69fi^ 

VHfitoiy of Oharib and his 
Brother Ajlb/^ Burton,. 

124 

Hktmy ^ FicHon, Dunlop 
(Liebrecht's tnms.), 6»% 
Wn* 

HUiorn o/ Mr JFbrfo Parirr, 
E. J. W, Gibb, 123 

qf Hnman Marruum, 
Westermarck. 18, 19, 23}i, 
24ii,306n^ 

History, importsnce of 
Magadns in, w 
Hisior^ of Magic and Eaprri- 
mental •cwce, Thorndike . 

lOBn, 288n*, 295»S 

299a** 

Hiiiorjf of Nepal, D. Wright, 

History of opium, early, 303, 
304 

of Profetiional 
Pouonere and tkmere of 
India, M* P. Naidu,281 
Hittoiy qf SanAsrit IMeraiua* 
A. A. Mscdonell, 45n*, 242 
History of the SwrAwn 
Secretorum, 286 
History of the Shwe Dagdn 
pagoda, 265 

“ History of Sidi Nu’uman,” 
Burton « Nights, 202n^ 
HUopadeia, the, 223n* 

Hohton Jobeon, Yule, 162n. 
269, 269a* 

“Holi: A Vernal Festival of 
the Hindus, The,” W. 
Crooke, Folk-Lore, 69a^ 
Home of Buddhism and 
Jainism, Msgadhs the, 3n* 
Home of the umbrella, 263 
** Homeric Folk-Lore, Some 
Notes on," W. Crooke, 
Folk-Lore, 57n^ 
Homceopathic inagic,originof, 
tbe idea of overbearing ” 
mob/, 107fi», lOSn 
Honed fFhmv, Dekker, 145a 
Hcmour of Siva, a horrible 
eeremony in, 104 
Hoopoe, Garuda identi&ed 
withthe^l62ai ^ 

Horiiontal marks on fore- 
head, years of longevity 
foretold by the, 7n> ’ 
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*<Honi Md EimenhUd/* 
Ftoieh pom of, 

**Honi m Rimonbild, The 
Story of," U. Seh^eld, 
Modi long, da, Amer., 7^ 
•Horoseope shows if child is 
to be a poison-damsel^ 286 
Horrible ceremony in honour 
of Siva, 104 

Horrible demon eatino thd 
impaled man's flesh, 202 
Horror, daoj^ter of the cow 
fills the Hindu with, 240 
Horrors of the cemetery, 201 
Horse of Adityasena, 56-68 
Horse flies up in the ahr, 
224n 

Horse with a je'’'«!fled saddle, 
223 

Horse in mythology, 67n^ 
Horse in the Sirs& district, 
curing a, 119 
Horse superstitions. 67n^ 
Horse-worship, 57n^ 

Horses among the Aryans, 
value of war, 57n' 

Horses are divine beings, 67, 
67«' 

Horses an object of worship, 
67ni 

Horses, the Sun*s, 67 ; dis- 
pute about the colour of 
the Sun's, 160-162 
Hospitality, ofler to kill a 
cow an act of, 241 
Hostile brothers, stories of, 
1^ 

Homn of Fame, Chaucer, 219n* 
House, Kamovun, bead of 
the, 19; magical circle a 
protective b^er round 
a.99n 

Householder or Gc^hoiiha, 
180ai 

Hndibrat, Butler, 302 
Huge snakes, baby girl 
brought up by, 294 
Human flew, eating, 103, 
104 ; in Africa, eating, 
198n^; among the Bantu 
nejm races, eatings 198tt^, 
iWn; Mma or imiritual 
exaltatUm gained by eat- 
ing, I96n^; in Melaiysia, 
eating, 196b^$ oblation of, 
i99; powerof beeomingvam- 
plies bj eatiM, 196f? ; for 
sale« 206; in Tantric rites, 
214 

TOL, a 


Hainan saerUtees among the 
^ta Worshippers, l98fi^ 
Humim saliva dangerous to 
poisonous anlnuls, 296 
Hundred sons of DhrHa- 
rAsh^rs, 16 

Hurting a madness of kings, 
127 

Hunting, vice of Ummna), 

21, 2i«*, m 

Husband, an animal, 264 
Husband (po/i), 49a^ 
Husband, prosy for, 306, 307 
Husband of ^hl, Indra, 46 
Husband and wife, tamband’- 
ham, ceremony of alliance 
as, 18 

Husband's blood mixed with 
betel and eaten by the 
bride, 24f, 

Husbands, mysterious deaths 
of DuhkalabdhtkA's, 69, 70 
Husbands, professional 
proxies for, Cadeberiz, 307 
Husbands by worshipnlng 
Gai(ie4a, maidens obtain, 
99, 100 

Hypocrisy of Siva, 177 
Hypocritical Ascetic, Story of 
the, 4-6 


Icelandic Sagas about meet- 
ing eyebrows, 103n^ 

Ichor {mada), 90, 93, I26n* 
Iconography, umbrella in 
Hindu, 266 

Identification of Bluebeard 
with Comorre the Cursed, 
224n; with Gil de Rais, 
224n 

Identification of speech with 
the cow, 241 
Jkad, Homer, 

Illness feigned by M&dhava, 
179, 181 

Illuminating beauty of the 
two maidens, 43, 4dn* 

H PropagotOort, 

II Tetoro di Brunelto Latini 
oerej/icato, 294tt* 

Image of GapeAa which grants 
boons, W, 103 
Image of Siva, 103 
Images of Gautama, 286 
Immortal head of RAhu, 81 
Immortality brought by 
Ganide, nectar of, 166, 166 
Immortidity granted to 
Sura^, 242 

Immunity firom snake-bite by 
inoculation, 311, 312 


Impaltid man, AMmiatla 
talma n^ter to the, 201 
ImpaM robbers, 
Impedimenta, the magical,** 
maiff, m 

Implement kept near child’a 
head to ward olT ghosts, an 
iron, 166 

Important event among 
modern Hindus, eclipse 
an, 83 

Inauspicious, empty vessels 
are, 164u* 

Inauspicious marks, 4, 4n*, 7, 
7«i 

Incarnation of the God of 
tovc, 137 

Incident whieb caused poly- 
andrus marriage of l^u- 
padl, 16. 17 

Index of Periodkal UkraUtre, 
Poole, 272 

India, a Bird's -£ye Viem, 
Ronaldshay, 88fi^ 

Indian Anfiqum, « Flying 
through the Air,” A. M. 
Hocart, 64ii^ ; ** Meeting 
Eyebrows,” Tawney, 104ti ; 
[**Kotes on a Collection of 
Regalia of the Kings of 
Burma of the Alompra 
Dynasty”] R. C Temple, 
264nS 269, 269n«; Pride 
Abased.” J. H. Knowles, - 
193a^; Superstitions and 
Customs in Salsette,” 
G. F. D’Penha, 167 
Indian Fain Talet, Stokes, 
42nS 43fi*, 136ni, 

193n» 

Indian hemp (gSn/a), 304 
Indian histofy, importance of 
Magadha in, 3n‘ 

Indian Mythology according to 
the MakMdrttia, F. Faus- 
bdll, 46n« 

Indian Talee and AnecdotCt, 
C. Vcttnieux, 114n 
Indian Toxicology, T. K. 

Windsor. 281 
Indictt, Arrian, 263 
Indische ErgUkler, ** Plla und 
GdpAk,” Hertel, 121 
indkeke Median, J. Jolly, 
310n^ 

Inditche Strdfen, A. Weber, 
252f|i 

Indo^Aryane, TIciRidendralala 
Mitra, 167 

Indo-European love-stotyi, 
the fimt, 245 
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ifmiiiDiy jjj^ 

iaM glffr aoadttwd on 

pNta» MS 

lawtMiela Bmk$yfiimeir * 
wmAkm «f» IS» IS & Ui Hie 

I^iMbnMde one of the eoitfes 
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IfOili O OH OMw^iwi OMIQIB9 III 

ooiMeHoii «Mit IN. l«Tt 
Ipioftoeilve foUie oft ISS, 1ST 
!ioii laiplonieat iMor ebllf • 
Iiea4 to wieSof g^oitif IM 
IfOE pgnitet «• ebom ocoiiut 
iJliffttor«» M 

Iron Hngi ettached to Hek 
ehildrm oa the Slave Goaat, 


of low proportion of 
fhmalof in lnm> IS, 19 
laftoili, opinm given to, 30i 
Infeoted olothet in Biaail, 
MO, aOOn^’ 

Inheritance, matriaiohal, 19 
In^t^ of icandal, the, 1S5, 


167 

Iron rad kept, in the births 
chamber, 166 

Iran in Salcette, enstonia 
connected with, 167 
Iron oeares awap evil cplritc, 
166-169 

Iron tool, ttttlawfal to commit 


Initiation ceremony, Mo a 
Ibvehead mark mMe in an, 
Mu* 

loinrlei, nnintentioiial, 147, 
147ni 


Inoeuletion againit typhoid 
fever, 612 

Inoenlation of aneke- 
obarmera, 611, 612 
Inaeola, Indra-gopa, 276 • 
Inanlt, duel ai reanlt of, 603 ; 
of apitttng betel Jnice in a 
paraon'a mee, 302, 303 
Inteoeonrae, connection be- 
tween a^ea and, SOT; 
poiaon by, 306-310 
Intetoonrae of the acxca, 
analogy between the 6re- 
dHlY and, 266, 266 
Intenmlional Amerieanlati' 
Omgraaa, 609 

Intoiprotationa of the atory 
of Ufva& and PnrAravaa, 
261-256 


Inlatpreting bodily marka 
( jflwerff ihQ, Tn^ 

Intiigiic of Ahalyg found out 
by dantama'a aupematurH 
power, 45, 46 

Introduction of ayphilia into 
Burape by Colombia* men, 
606, 6^M into India by 
the Portagaeie,610n, dlOn* 
liivacion of Northern India 
by Alexandef the Great, 
292, 2Mb^ 


Inveatiture of the lloge with 

IfitehMMm, Grimm, lOin 
kun ^ PMi, boUef 

in tbwiittetltyoft 66 


a burglary with an, 168 
Iron uaed during attack of 
cholem, 167 

IrrealaUble power of truth, 31 
lalaitd of Manaar, BinM of 
BAmeavarman, 84fi^; of 
Ratnakflta, 217; named 
UtatbaU,191, 192,194,217, 
226, 227, 267 

Iilanda of the lordship of 
Preater J^n, 606 
lalandaofWak, 190ii^ 

Italian temmlh (**an en- 
closure*'), l62n; $errato 
(<«shot up**), 162fi 
Italian version of the poison- 
damael myth, 694, Mb 
Itehing and twitching, snper- 
stitiotts connected with, 
1440^, 146n 

Jackals, cries of, 60 
/oMkcA ybr rorntmucke md 
witwAa LUendur, Knuat 
in,289n**< 

Jainism, Magadba the homo 

of,6N^ 

JdkAas, the, 62fiS lOSn, 122, 
266 

** Jealous Sitter, Tale of the,** 
Doaon, Ceoief AlbMaih 
190M 

Jealonay of the Kara princes 
for the Pindi^r IS 
Jealousy of SoBMpiabhi, 44 
Jerking of dateotonea, 147ii^ 
/eiMd, The JSim of, B. i. W, 
Gibb,190a» 

Jewel lapped by Devadatta'a 
Wife, ill 

Jewel^lampa, 161, 169 
Jewelled anklet, the, 203 
JeweBed saddle, bbite with 
a, 223 


Jewolfed tbrane, the, 69, tt 

Jewell of glass and qbaiti, 

162 

Jewels, Batnapnm, oily bf, 
178k lltM; the sea pro^ 
nUfatod wiM, 79, 72id 
Mo, HsMSekmitt, 194n 

^fjonab,** T, K. Clieyne,Bm,« 

M*, im 

Jmmk ZW, no, W. Sbnp^ 
son, 1M» 

,/bara. ifatbro. hti. [^'Baat 
Central African Caatema**], 
Macdonald, 196ii»; 

Tribes of thoCentral Indian 
HUW* W. Ooobe, 24«; 

Hindu Prrafnancy Ob 
aervancea in the Paojab*'] 
H. A. Rote, 166; Melan- 
esians, ** Co«lvington, 19011^; 
r**Muh' ^roedan Pregnamy 
Dbaervanees in the Pun- 
jab'*] H. A. Rose, 166; 
** Nudity in Custom and 
Ritual,*'^ W. Crooke, 119 

Joura. Aotkro. Soc., "The 
Circassian Slaves and the 
Sultan’s Harem,” F. Mil- 
lingen, 163n 

Jontm, Anikro. Soc. of Bombay, 
**Aghori8 and Agorapan- 
this,**tl- W. Barrow, 9M; 
**A few Ancient Beliefs 
about the Eclipse and a 
few Sttpmratitiona beaed on 
these &lieia,” J. J. Modi, 
82,63 

Joum. Ai. Soc, Bengal, 
** Rough Notes on the 
Snake Symbol in India,” 
J. H. Rivett-Carnae, 607, 
307fi» 

Joum. Bom. Br. Rm, At. 
Soc., Studies in Bfaisa,” 
Sukthankar, 21fi^ 

Jownal of Indum Art and 
/Mfe«^,266nt 

Joum. J&. At. Soc., **The 
Act of Truth,” Burlingame, 
61, 63; **Bbiaa,” Barnett, 
[«*Tbe Game of 
Dice”] A. B. Keith, 232n; 
«The Hebrew Version of 
the Secreiam Bscmtornm,”" 
Caster, 290, 290i|K, 291, 296, 
296M;<<TheNigaa,” C. F. 
OMhaitt, 607fd; [««Notes 
on Early Eeonomie Cob- 
ditions hi Northern India,” 
Gifollne F. Rhys DnvMsl, 
240:«*ThePUyiQfAilaa,^ 
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JmtL Um 

nm 0t llhHii** 

FmM of I^dliii Hlifm/* 

O. 

Jmmmli ^ BMMkmrf Hit- 

B. J. S80ii^ 

JouRMy Of VMftibtk* to find 
Bba^dB^Tl 

Judgment of the King of 
^tooj ifl6 

Juice of aconltei girl rubbed 
with ointment of, 310 
Jmmmo mi Kmkmir Tetris 
farm, Tkt, F. Drew, 2San 
Jongte^erow ni poiion, bile 
M the, 308 

Kaiihk ma Dimuint 290 
Kmm Suint, Vit^iycne, On*, 
^*.300 

Kerling legend of Beyerd, 
57n^ 

Keihmiriiin bodice, the kSrm, 
tSOr ^ 

K^ikakofB, the, Tawney, fk\ 
lOOn, USnI, 219fi>, mi 
irefftflunrfflnn 128 

K^SsmSs^^ aOn^, 122, 

136ii^ IOMW, 281 
Keeper of the bnming* 

r and, the king token 
the. 07, 07ii> 

“ Kehitoond Kondorpo,*' tele 
of,198n» 

Kicked by SomadotU, old 
Brihmon, 96 

** KUhwch end Olwen, Story 
of,” Cowell, Y Qfmrodor, 
190ii» 

Killed eoch day in the apart* 
ment of the prineem, a 
man, 69, 70 

Killing hg embrace or per- 
•pliatio^ 891 

Killing tomle children, 
mewod of, 304 
Kind leceptionof ViaavadatU 
by Pedmieoti, 22 
KmimMmi Hmmmirohn mt 
TM, Zhigerie, 70ii^ 
addUeted to pleaanre, 


King AditeniNNim, 97-99, 
ill, 112>U4^i AdHtyaiena, 
04419,62,64,6^79; Aiye- 
ennnon, 73^ 74, 78; of the 
Aanne, Iftyidhain, 30 ; 
4if HcMfee, Beahmadatta, 


r, 89. 91, 90, UOl of 
Benarea, Ffatiaamehnta, 
200; of the Bhiflaa^ jPidln- 
daka, 89 . 89 itMuCthebi«aa 
(Garuda),101,182,l0il06s 
oT the Camphor latande, 
190ii»;Cha9dMnahiaeoa,6, 
48, 93, 111; €2uigdavikTama, 
3M ? of the Cho|a race, 98, 
92n*; Devmama, 69, 71; and 
the herdomen, 01, 08; of 
Kaehcbhapa, 69 ; of Kima- 
rtiptit 94. 94k*; of India 
fcnda Alexander a poiaon- 
damael, 291, TSB; of 
Magadha, Nanda or 
Dhana-Nanda, 282, 282ii*; 
lnarmidra)i llOn*; of the 
Niihailak,191,19lAMofthe 
Ptaslkai cut off, the head 
of the, 93-94fi^»*; Paropa* 
kirin, 171, 172; (poit), 
49ii* ; PurOravai, 34-36 ; of 
the Rikahaaat, 209-212 ; 
rogue wiahea to enter the 
aervice of the, 178, 179 ; of 
the Siddhaa. 149 ; of Sindh, 
subdued, 93; of the Snakei, 
Viiuki, 168 : of the Snowy 
Mountain (Siva), 143; of 
the Vidyidbaraa, 13, 80, 137, 
100, 106, 171; Vihitaaena, 
36 - 37 ; V'kramacha^da* 
169; wiihea to study the 
art of stealing, 184fi, 186n ; 
of the Yalmhaa, Batna- 
varsba, 233 

Kingdom of Magadha, 3n^ 

12,20 

Kingdom, the Pindyan, 92n* 
'‘Kings, Mirror of,” Barlaam, 
290 

Kingship, flying through the 
air an adjunct of, 64fi* 

Kiss of the pcdaon-damsel, 
the fatal, 294 

Knife kept beside a woman 
after ehildbirtb to keep off 
tbo devil, 166 
Knives (iAS), 167 
Knot, the lo^y, 189ii* 

Knots, magic, l89ti* 

Knots that mark tbeoenturies 
of life, 189, 189ii* 
Knowledge«holder, ma^doal 
(abikiSM). 137n* . 

and Collyriom. Apk II, 
VoI,I,60pi^ 

Al-Qeutmii!, 


KmlB»:&lal atlng of thepSU. 
312 

Knmerg JiAimi CMki, Ihe^ 


Lebom^ a sickle end Mai 
leaves kept on tke eot of 
a Mila woman in, 166 
Lao dye, blood mixed widi, 
24fi 

Lediea, ^ea of Hindn, aald 
to reaoh their earn, 60,00 n 4 
Ladies of Mibive, 93 
Lady buys the humen flesh, 
a heavenly, 205 
Lady compaied to a totnii, 
the hand of a. 66fi* 

Lady found by VidOshaka in 
the temple, a beautiful, 66 
Lady riding on a lion, 143 
Lau, Marie, 113fi^ 

Lake of golden lotuses, 209 
Lamps, ^el-, 169 
Lamps prominent In Hindu* 
ritual, 169 

Lamps, protection of tiie eklld 
by. 161 

Lamatkire GUtmmpt W. £, A. 
Axon, 76fi*, 77 

Lmcd, Tktt *‘The Alleged 
Discovery of Syphilis in 
Prehistoric Bgypliani,” 
SOfle* 

LandofChedi,89; efPsdma," 
96; of theSiddhas,67, 67e*, 
76,76ti*; of^kantha,97 
Language of animals, ICffn* ; 
of birds, lOTn* 

Lorsf, “Le eredeiue religiose 
delle popolaaioni mtuli 
deiralte valle del Taveri,” 
G. Nieaii, lOSn 
LArm badMofogiqm /idura 
coecurrefi/e dsr omer dUai- 



Last Hindu king of Delhi, 
Prith; Bij tlie,m 
Lari of ihe Tmmmimu, 
Bowiek,280»i> 

Latin translations of thff 
SrisfriuM ^rccrionan, 288, 
2 ^ 

Uw, Natural. 277, 278 
Laars NatioiiSt 277-279 
Lead, mirking vrldk tad, 23n 
Leaves of the octeimeA esm- 
leii.301.302 

Irnmrm m fAr o / Mj 
ffinuffai, W. Kebertann 
Smi^, 119, 19111 



m imdiUmr stoby 


fjJtk "jigiiiii' ki a iliick 

ifim cut ufff 73, 


Leg d ^ gieat nmvcB VfdO* 
ipAe iMm dpownlngt 75 
L^ d m glumt, chip Flopped 
in IN tee by the» 72 
Legend Btyeid, the Ktri* 
579^ 

Legmof^e diagoiitiiiedtovftl , 


Legend of tbe death of King 
LMlidtoofN«ileg»310; d 
King Weneeil^ II, '505, 
305»« 

Legend of Hippoly tut and his 
stepmother tMindva, 120 
Legend of Jonah, 153 n^ 194n 
Legend of Nadir Shah/' 
M. Longworth Dames, 
Foth^Lon, 502 


Wt oT w««d % 

tlfe lin)Wi-t(w, £t8 
Udtef 8mm eblef laved by 
Jnnetai^na, 148 
Llfo of SomadOtta tpared 
the hing, 96 

Ly ^0 tad Siorkt of Ph^- 
mtM/la, l^oomdeid^ 14 a, 
106n, 122. 285 a^ 286a» 
‘*Llght of the moon,” 
Chandmpmhhi means, 223, 

. 223ni 

Light, rules in aU parts of 
the world regaidfim. 168 
Lights amoi^ the Moham- 
medan Khojas of Gujarat, 
easterns connected with, 
168 ; among the Niyars of 
Malabar, customs con- 
nected with, l«i8; among 
the Mvrnas of Bengal, 
customs connected with, 


MUM 

L‘0mMk, a UanM. aB 

hair of Good Foftilme, 

Lcpiflngto hear Stories, Visa- 
fadatta’s, 187 

Longing of Vftsavadattft for a * 
aon, 135 

Look, the fatal, 296-500 

Look of snakes, belief in the 
poisonous, 296 

Looseness of ehameter indi* 
eated by dimple in ebeek, 
7n‘ 

Lord of the Mountains (Pas- 
vaUka), 384, 286 

Lord of Obstacles (Ganeia), 
102 

Lord of IV^'uire, Kuvera 
God of V* ealth and, 93 

Lord of the Umbrella, Chhat- 


*' Legend of the Oldest 
Animals, The,” Cowell, V 
Cjfmndor, lOOn^ 

of i’erariif, £, S. Hart- 
,V0H',96ii>,lS6nVlS3h 
LegOnd of Urvail and Purfl- 
ravas, 34-36, 246-269 
** L^ende de TEmpereur 
Aooka,La,'* Prsyluski, da- 
Mki d» Mos^e Gfdsiri, 120 
**LegeDde von der AltertOms- 
•yphilii/* A. V. Notthafo, 
mo^feitek FooUehrifi, S06n> 
Lmnds, Alexandrian, 290 
*<Ugends of Krishna," W. 
Croedm, Folk-Lore, 39a* 
Letter of Death" motif, 
114n 

UHMu dr Vmmin, Peter of 


168 

Lights in the army of the 
King of Vatsa, waving, 89, 
89a« 

Lights in the birth-chamber 
to scare away evil spirits, 
168 

hts, DivftU or Feast of, 
18 

Xi lAvnm dom Trttor, Brunetto 
Latini, 294, 294n>, 299 a1 

Lime-juice, l3rax and tur- 
meric, powder made of 
{hmkam), 164n* 

Ume of oyster shells eaten, 
301,302 

Lion assumes the form of a 
mar. 1«7 

Lion and the doe, tale of 


npati, title of Indian kings. 

Lord of the VldySdharas, 
Jlmfltaketn, 138-140 
Lordship of Prester John, 
islands of the, 306 
Lotus-lake called Anyatah- 
plakshft, 246, 249 
Lotus which closes in the 
night, 26, 26n* 

Lotus desired by the king, 
a second, 206 

Lotus, the golden, 207 ; dedi- 
cated to a temple, 208 
Lotus, hand of a lady com- 
pared to a, 65n^ 

Lotuses, the lake of golden, 
209; like kvfly ummllas, 
188 



Abano, 300. 300a^ 

IMer de Daou, Etienne de 
Bourbon, 114 a 
L ib. Vlf, Pliny, 306n« 

Life, attenrnts on Chandra- 
gupta's, 4(93, 884$ done in 
a pieviousipm«;Mi4)» 155 a^ ; 
idimts that mark the cen- 
tttries of, 189, 189 a* $ raven 
" bonneeM wirii the Water 
of, 155 a^; the three bfajeels 
of, 180, 16Q>i* 

Life of a Brihmaiii periods in 
tlfo,l8(k l80i|t 
Lifo to ^Gmde, anakei re* 
•toiedto,166,18e 
Ltfo of Jtmdtigihina' saved 

IMk of tto priiieM riped to 
Vldtohska, d5 / > 


the, 298 

Lion, lady riding on a, 143 
Lion transformation, the, 147, 
148 

Lions, Vindhya hills haunted 
by, 66, B&tfi 

IMertdmr det aiim Indim, DU, 
H. Oldenbeig, 252 a* 
Literature, poison-damsel rare 
in Sanskrit, 281 
Literature, SeerUum Secre- 
tonm in European, 286-291 
** little shade ** (asrbm), 263 
Livingmatores, earth milked 
by, 241 

Lokthsome praetieea of the 
Adtoff mtrie, 198 a* 

Leriis of mva, the mnhom, 
298 

L(^itiiibrella,56,56a*.89 


Love and adeetlon (Bati and 
Priti), wives of the God of 
Love, 61, 61n* 

Love Mnsnmed by 8iva, God 

of, 100, 100 a* 

Love, death from nnrepulted, 
8, 9. 9n*, 10 a; dve-arrowed 
God of, 1; the God of 
(Kftma or Kandarpa), 27, 
27 a*, 65. 66, 91, 100, 101, 
127, 136, 144, 164; Gpha^ 
chandm tortured with th^ 
pain of, 40; ineamation oT 
the God of, 137; the overf 
whelming power of, 9| 
•tagesof, 9 a*, IQa; strain* 
gem to gain, 44; Umll, 
a^peyyegoa 

of the God of, 61, 61 a* 
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Ufe of the 
• M2 in- t 

Lore of lodre Ibr Ahelfft, 
V^4A 

Um hy magic, gdeii^t 13, 
Lm on meve meaticm, 143, 

m 

LoTe-teratdbes, varieties of, 

lovo-slduiess, death the dual 
stage of, 9i|S 
Lmre (m«Ao), IdSn' 
Loveotorf, the first Indo- 
European, 245 

Lofe-story to the world, the 
first, 2^ 

love of Tishvankshitft for 
Konila, 120 , 

Love of w*.-m, rejected, 
lOO, 102; the soumed, 120- 
124 

Loving Couple who died of 
Separation, Stoiy of the, 9 
Loving nails, the prints of, 

Low caste, MAng a, 82 
Low proportion of females to 
males in India, causes of, 
18, 19 

Lowest foms of marriage 
enjoyed by Kshatriyai, 17 
Lucky, curl on forehead 
considered. Tn^ 

Lucky knot, 189a^ 

Lucky marics of Buddha, 
W 

Lucky trousseau 23n 

Lustre ofgold (kamUca-prabhA)f 
, 171n» 

Lying-in chamber, the 
ornamented, 161 

Madbetki Shakespeare, 145n 
Macedonian Folk-Lore, G. F. 
Abbott, 70»> 

Mad, whom shall I make? 

(Asa datfmflmS^, 100 
<*Mad Lover, The,” Burton, 
NiahtM, lOn 

Madam Contentious 
(Kalahakin), 159 n> 
Maddening bMty, 7, 8 
Madness feigned by VidO- 
shake, 63 

Magia futinrafit, Wolfgang 
Hildebrsiid, 296, 300 
** Magic,** Hastings* Ewy. 
Bel Etii., 9M 

Magic aid, gaining love by, 
43,44 


Magic art, ••Ael of Ttatii** 
at the hsekground of the. 

Magic art of the Vidyidlian, 
66,67 

Magic article, jinn summoned 
t y railing a, 58 fl^ 

Ma^c eirele, 9^]00a, 296 ; in 
Assyria, 99n; in Babylonia, 
99n> denotes finality and 
continuity, 99n ; as kind of 
^am, 295; as prison, 100a 
Magic, custom of kings to 
£bble in, 112fi^ ; nudity in 
black, 117 ; origin of *< over- 
hearing** motif may be 
traced to honueopathic, 
107»i, 108n 

Magic gifts given up by 
BhadrA, 78 
Magic knots, 189n' 

*‘M^c PHI, Stoiy of the,** 

Magic power of witches' 

‘ spells, 103, 104 
Ma|ic Ritual, Nudity in, 117- 

Magic virtue of steel, 106n* 
Magical Circle," A. £. 
Crawley, Hastings* Enat> 
Bel Eth., 99n 
Magical impediments'* 
motif 121 

Magical knowledge-holder 
(vidyUdhara), 137n^ 

Magical powers of healing 
disease, nudity in, 118, 
119 

Magical rides in the air, 103* 
106n 

Magicians in Malabar, Odi, 
I99n 

Mah& Fira Clarita, Bhava- 
bhfiti, 214 

Mahiibkibrata, the, 13n*, 16, 
17,77n,81,108n.l22, 127n*, 
162n^ 232ft, 240-242, 248, 
272,284 

Mahapiidmna-JiUakaf the, 122 
Maid and the monkey, the, 5 
Maiden fed on poison, a 
beautiful, 291 

Maiden of the VidyAdhara 
race, 66 

Maidens found dead by 
^ktideve, beautiful, 223 
Maidens obtain husbands 
woFshippiog GiueAa, 91^ 
100 

Maidens with serpents in 
their bodies, 307 


Maidens sitting eti trebieen>^ 
neoted wttk tree^wonblp, 

Maiddni, the two heaven1y,43 
Making fire by fUctien, 247, 
249, m m 266 
MlUatt Mildfiami, the, Bhava- 
bhfitl, 206fi*; Tanivic ritoi 
in the, 214-216 
Malay Pomne mtd 
Osrsi, J. D. Oimlette, 303, 
303ti^ 

Male vertical stick, 266 
Men killed each day in the 
^artment of the princess, 

Mango (Am tree), 118 
Mannere and Outome of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Wilkin- 
son, 2M 

Mannen and Cnttome ^ the 
Modem Egyptian*, K. W. 
Lane, 163h 

Man's blood, epithet denoting 
the price of a hatadi^), 
240 

Manual of thievery called 
SteyaddHrorpraeariaka, 188h^ 
MSS, of Secretum Secretorum, 
bibliography of, 288a* ' 

March the King of Vatsa, 
89,90 

March, political measure of, 
165n^ 

MUrchen, 262 

Mdrchen, Grimm, 60n*, 196fi^ 
223n> 

Mitrcken der Magyaren, Gael, 
136a*, 207ni 

Marco Polo, The Book of Ser, 
Yule and Cordler, 86a, 266, 
268, 268n*. 302, d02a*, 308 
Mark the centuries of life, 
knots that, 189, 189»^ 

Mark of the king, nine white 
umbrellas, 264 

Mark of respect, Mother’* 
a mode of addretaing aa a, 
201, 201fi* ; semi-nudity as 
a, 119 

Maj^s, inauspicious, 4, 4#, 
7, 7a^ 

Marriage of Adityasena and 
Tejasvatl, 06; of A4oka«i 
datta and Madanalekhfi, 
204; oS AAokadatta and 
Vidyutpral^A, 206, 207 ; of 
Bhadrfi and Vidfishulm, 66 
Marriage by capture, 24't; 
ceremonies of the 
NAyars, 17, IS; by eboloe 



ait 


m l^Jit 17 i 

t MA» of 


mi, Mb 17; oi^ed bf 

17 ; 0m ipliilt oelN» an 
Ibit ntglMfc off 9d0t ibfotd 
on 8oilino|ii»l^ 41 s ffliPM 
^hnm hm of« 5* 49; to 
lodloi evil effeetft of oirljr* 
19; Konikorokh4*t ooii^ 
^tioa §», 178; of tho 
Kkag of Volta to Padiol- 
vatl, 99b 97; of Matiooall 
m 9 Vatodottof 147; of 
SakUdaira lo Ibor 
•liloiii, IM; of Mlldova 
atid Vlndoidatl* 999; of 
Saklidoiwaiid VMorokia, 
931 { of atim and tlie ebap- 
lala'i danghtoTf 181 ; m 
afMod to 

bar, 93ii; of VidOtMca' to 
tliO daofhter of Dovioena, 
n ; of VldAthika to King 
iUyavai^Baii't daii|ribtorf 
79; W Vidtebaka atad^o 

ptliiooMf95 

Miitfidt ttteal of KaBak»> 
lokbl to bo, 179, m 
MaiHoid OFOttieiiv ttoo biooolet 
Ml b^ Kindiib 167 
Ifamrbtf out of ono'a MOk, 
iidilbrtOMOf»m 
MaMiiohal iokorilimoo, 19 
Utmd iooba of Sivob tbo 
aibottt.908 

MOililfoofdllilaiieollOf)’ 191 j 
«f^^a4i4«l^t 19Sk* 

liMi if tkoo ittooao- 


TBB ocBAN OF mmr 

Mool^ ojribtowi, 103 *]jO^ 
<«lfoiHttt Exobroura,*’ 
TainiM» lad. lOlii 

t. C. HodMM* 

118 

<*llolMioalaBii/* Codrington, 
/oara. Atttk^ Imili I98a^ 
Favfo«98M 

Mirimmit lai Montague 
Nolle oo lea Fillet du 
DUble,** 

^ AMfupohm^ 
^odoja ^ Lomim, **Tbe 
Phallie wofobip of Indiaf” 

£. 8elloOf949 

Men bi alMigbt armour, 999 
MendkantBrlbiiiaiif, Fiodua 


vmi 


Veatotei lo ptiteat onlir of 
198 

weW|. MBMOiwWg 0tlW^ 

UAmm, ^ m poiitioti, 

mtm 

ItoMOat logMidof a dtifea. 


JMekf, JU JMM, 



109 


ditmiaed at, 16 
Menmcant earried oF hj 
animated eorptd, 69 
Meiidioaiit in tbe oemeteiy, 
the religioot, 69 
Mendicant, tbe princett 
Mrried off by the, 68; 
Sira atturaet mnn of, 106 ; 
alain by VidOtbaka, 68 ‘ 
McndicattU, ten clattet of 
Mra, 9Qa* 

Mention, love 4m mere, 148, 
144 

Merchant named Dharma- 
gopta, 89*41 ; named Ouba- 
ebandra, 4844; named 
Oaoararlmcn, 66; named 
Mabidana, 146; naaimd 
Samndmdatta, 191« 199, 
996; named Skaadhadita, 
71, 79; named faaudatta, 
180 

Merca:^ idkIOro), 976: chlo- 
ride of, 981 


divine, i 

jr^ SmuM Ibn 
Zaiia,9^ 

Idlddli Agee, paiacNi^damiel 
In tbe, MW 
MiMfeiy In India, pvtadllve 
melbedapf, 18 
Might I61n* 

Hmtkm iff tbe ambitUa, 
HM, 989 

Mil^ eowa and even eaten 

^^tfaa t^;e Y^MvMMija. 

JIfifa rf opMb i , tbe, » « 

Milk, nectar In tbe tea iff, 
161 ; pMton ^ven to infant 
in, 818, taci^ prodoet of 
the cow, 949 

Milked by bving ereatnret, 
theeaftb,941 
Milk 1901^ 

Mind, deer of tbe (maacai rM l), 
140h* 

Miniticr of Brebmadatta, 
Ycgakaraadaka,91,276;qf 
Dhaval Cbandia, Jayanta, 
191; of Kiatanndar, Sid- 
dhreh, 986; iff Nanda, 
Bakahata, 988W 
Mittittera of N a rn V i k a n ^ 
datia, the Artm, 166 
J tf ia aitt iiO ff, F. U. von dm 
Hagen, 99li^ 

Jffirooflibaf Mopdf, Ha, 
^berte .Magnua, 9II« 


Meaaaga of death, tbe, 115- 
U4ii 

aaaa itnliffdtilatiea j jnkmm) , «*Meaaenger of etrtMn death” 
|t« 6la^ If, 190 « (U. tbe poiton-danmel), 

etaavaa le tniveat enirv of 984 


Metal or atmie ambrellaa 
(M«,Mlorli>,966,965wt 

Metamotiiboaea, atone, 48, 

46ii^ 

Metaota and aometa, Bibn'a 
body tbo nrotenitor of, 81 

Motbod of iSliiig female 
4dldm,99l 

Mdtbedi'if oenlaminailan by 

Moj; pnlMndamail, dyfer- 

Miiitin ffatMmilio. Joveo, 


Idimck$ ^ Urn Ftma or 
Cmim uhok, llSnr 
Mtnienlona beib» 918 
«<Mlftorof Kingit^r 
990 ' .. 

Mirrort, aerpanta alait li iib 
telvet to death in, 999 
Miaer, tbe Biibaatn, 178 
Mlaery and Foverty, two 
ebddiMi like, 198 
Miafeftnne of marrying ini 
ofone*ataidt.m > : 

MMon of Agni. the deUaifeb 

m 

MkiimkAm,r^mr 
Mfetieai of r o dt t i a n, .810 ^ 
Moib brfdegaaonit Mb ’'19^ 

ssr ■ 



IMSSS: n-<£ENERAL 


CbnmwiMMl tmalkt CIm^ 

dfa^rifit, 9M 

Modem Hiadtiii ecUfwe en 
iin|M>rtoBt ereiit 

IMf jUum, Amer»t 
Stofy of Horn And Rbaeii- 
hild/* H. Schofield, f0iii; 
"Pontus and the Fait Si^ 
done/* £. J« Matter, 

Mohammedan Khojasi^Guja- 
iftt, customB connected 
wiUi lights among the, 168 

Mohammedan women of the 
north, bodice worn by, fiOn 

Mohammedans intmoce 
opium into India and 
China, 804 

Mohammedans of North 
India, 168 

Monarch, Vidashal*,. becomes 
a, 80 

Monastery of Brfthmans, 57- 
58, 65, 195 

Monastery at Kftrko^ka. 73 

Mtmaimtckrifi Jnr prakiucke 
. Demaiologie, Okamura, in, 
>308«* 

Mdhkey-ood, HanumAn the, 
73, 

Monkey and the maid, 5 

Monkeys construct a bridge 
acrofs the ocean, 84, 84 a^, 


Moiebof fiidri,|fiii4 
Mortal kilpa, a (measare of 
time), 

Mortala, a river that cannot 
ho crosaod hy, % 

Moiist frm oa Old Marne, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
S97 a1 

** Mother,’* mode of address as 
mark of respect, 901, 301fi* 
Mak/, *^The \et of Truth,** 
31*33; «* Beauty and the 
Beast/' 254 ; ** Bellerophon 
letter," 114 a ; ** Desth from 
Love,** fiM, iOn; <*decUr- 
ing presence," 1^n\ 77; 
**The dofieda," 31; Ex- 
ternal Soul." 120; << For- 
bidden Chamber," 223At, 
224n ; ** Letter of Death,'* 
114n: **Magieal Impedi- 
ment^" 121; *<Mntalammis 
letter,” 114»i; “The Older 
and Older," 190 h^ ; “ Over- 
hearing," 107n\ 10^ 
219n^; **The Poison-dam- 
sel," 275-313; « Scorned 
Love of Women," 120-124 ; 
** Supernatural Birth," 
136n‘; **Swan Maiden," 
245; << Uriah letter," n4fi 
Mount Mem, 102 
Mountain behind which the 


Mffafefifiwinililai. or TW Oari. 

vsmg ami oa uBM %<r0Pr wg 

WBmsi, 282m 

the, or 

SumM^ of BdMaeeh 
vShkhoSatta. 16Q)l^ 281, 
283-284 

[oMnhaimnedoii Pregnancy 
Obaervanees In tibe Fon* 
job'*] H. du Boos, JSmm* 
dfdA. /ari., 168 
Mummies, attempts to find 
traces of vonereal disease 
In, 306, 306fi> 

Momtori, Smurio Junior, 208, 

268iie 

Murdered ehUd becomes a 
•word, 236 

Mustard-seedi enable VldO- 


shaka to travel through 
the air, 63, 64; growing 
from the navel «^a corpse, 
62 


Muasling sheep owing to 
aconite, 279 

«<My lover" (m^), 46tt^ 
Mysterious deaths of Du^- 
labdhlko's hushsnds, 64, ID 
Mystic relation between the 
cow and the universe, 240 
Mystic slgnifieanee attached 
to the naked body, 119 
Myth, the Cupid and Psyche, * 
253; Prencti version of the 


S5n 

Monkeys, Sugriva chief of 
the, 64, 84ni 
Monsters (jotftic), 79it^ 
Montagne Noire on les 
Fillea dtt Dialde, La,*' 
M^Uume, 190a^ 

Month of fisting (Shrftwan), 
154n« 

Mogn crest, god with the 
(^va), 135, 170 
Moon, dogs held in esteem 
by the, 81 ; hare in the, 82 
**Moon, light of the/' 
Chandraprsbha means the, 
223,223 h^ 

Moon the progenitor of the 
PiOdava race, 13, 13ii^ 
Moon (Soma), the, 45u^ 81 
Moonbeama, Chakora snbaiata 
upett, SSSn’ 

Moon-god, Harran city samed 
to the, 124n 

Moona, the &ees ef the 
nen like, 60, 80ii* 
Moral «r Mie nolsomdnmsd 
myth In the Omlo H smeas 

MA MW 

FVMf iW!| 


sun rises, Udaya the 
eastern, 67n^ 

Mountain, the Brocken, 
104}t*. l()5n ; named Govin- 
dakO^, 212 ; Himavat, 138; 
Killidara, 149 ; Mahendip, 
92; the Malaya, 1^0, 150, 
166; Mandara, 67aS 93; 
Meru, the world, 67a^; 
called fltohalilia, 222; of 
the rising sun, 68, 75; 
named Udaya, 67, 67n^; 
named Uttara, 190, 191 
Mountain (oego), 154a^ 
Mountaineer (afigo), 154o^ 
Mountaineer, a wild 
Ui-I« 

M^ntalna, the Horn, lOin*; 
^Loid of the (POrvatMm), 
284, 285; the HImilaya, 
54; King of the Sn^ 
(wa), iS; of Tnfheilin, 
the Snoke, 216; the 
Vtn^ya, 54 

Month of n corpse, liases 
Usnlng ftwn the, M 
Month Of Dentb, ternffio of 
Dm9l^^,ll7 


poison - damsel, 283-294 ; 
German versions of the 
poison-damsel, 294, 28li^ ; 
Italian version of the, 294- 
295; story of Urval mid 
Purarmvas interpreted as a 
nature, 251 

Myth . of Rihn, unknown 
origin of thn, 81 

Mgtkee ei L^idee ie timde 
d de k Pirn, LOvtene, 
152nt 

Midkoteme, DenMs, Grimm, 

Mythology, the home In, 5701 

Myths tn»od thfongh e^ 
ittology* origin ^,251, 282 

*<Nigis, Tlm/*C.F-01^. 

/MTS. Bmi* A$, te,, 237# 
Nalls, tho pilMof lovinf A 
4M 

Neked body, nsysMs sifMfi- 
eawm aMnrhed On the, 
112 

N4M. ilomii rnm m U 

" SITinSiSSilS^^ 
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and Daradantl/’ 
K^fMtogat 

<* Nalii W JDmyantf/’ 
77».232» 

Vhmt olf JfmatavAtiatta, 
ilQirBier, Ui 

Mam of Fbalafaliilti glyan to 
Somadattai 

Maaftei denoitiiff nataral 
t>hen<miana, ItSf, 262 
Namaft of ambrellaa, dit* 
tiiictive« 264 
jt^amUhe of TrmeU (Mi 
Amaaofi and Sip Kegro, 
A. R. Wallace, 280a^ 
Mationi, Law9 of, 277-279 
Native eourti in Africa, um- 
brellas used at, 271 
NaL HiiL, Plinj, 108i|, 296, 
300 


Natural taw, 277, 278 
Natural phenomena, names 
denoting, 261,252 
Nature m^h, story of Urva^ 
and, Parfiravas interpreted 
aa% iUll 

Natote myths among the 
Attstralim, Bskimos and 
^ttth Saa IsUnders, 252 
Natnre of the Rakshasas 
iaavci VDayadatta,.2l0 
Natme of a snake aeouired 
1^*14^,291,294,295 
Nkra of a corpse, mnstard- 
soedi jprowing fnm the, 62 
Meek of aoncmne rubied 
with poison, 297 
Nacideee from the heads of 
elephants, 142, 142ti^ 
Necks, with uplifted (aiAhm- 
dhardc 00 awwwm), 30n* 
Naetar (AmrM, W; Oa- 
nda otdei^ to bring, 151; 
Of immortality brought 1^ 
Garuda to the sn^es, 155, 
156 

Neglect of ihmale ebildrea 
la India, 18 


Negotiotlon termed **giTliig 
7ad0iwfater/*tfae,47 
Negro races, eating human 
among the Banin, 

!fl*of the oom-gw/* drole 
and water called 

il^eddcAsaata- 



A>w JSug&A 
Mcrray, 269fl^ 276 
Mas Tori Meioal Jomnml, 
• The Origin of Sndiais/^ 
J. Knott, SoSfi* 

Night, lotus which closes in 
the, 25, 25fi' 

Night of marriage, evil spirits 
active on 6rtt, 306 

7Ae TAcMtiaad apd Oar, 
Burton, lQi|, 58n^ 104n, 
10ini,123,124, m»M47n». 
15311, ld9, l90fiS 198n^ 
201)^, 202n^, 218n>. 219 a*, 
220a, 223aS 224a 
NighUt Straparoia, lOa 
Nine white umbrollas mark 
the king, 264 
Noctu AlUca, Gelliut, 277 
Nocturnal assassHs sent to 
the enemy’s camp, 91 
Nodes, Rilbu’s body represents 
the descending, 81 
Nonmoon night or Am&vas, 
118 

Non-eaistence of polyandry 
among Nftyars to^ay, 18 
Non-fratemal polyandry, 18 
Non-venomous snake (duA* 
(ladAs), 162a* 

North defiled by barbarians, 53 
North India, Mohammedans 
of, 168 

Korik Indim Sole$ and Qamrr, 
118, 142 aS 166 

North, Queen of the (Regina 
AquUonis), 296 
Nortnem India, eujtoms con- 
nected with eclipses in, 82, 
83 

Nose, character indicated by, 
7 aI 

Nose cut olT as punishment 
for adultery, 88, 88a* 

Noses of impaled robbers cut 
oiF,6Q^ 

Not to be killed {aglm^), 240 
** Not to see the sun taboo, 
268 

Note on nudity in magic 
ritual, 117*12(1; on poly- 
aiMlry« 16^19; on the pi^ 
caetimis obnmed in the 
hisAfaHehember, 166*169; 

S Bihu and expats, 81- 
; on 4he sseren eow of 
the Hindus, 2l6w; on 
Tmitrie riles In the ATdM 
Hddka^p^ 214416; on 
wnmen whose love is 
seemed , mm 


Notes on the '‘ActofTreih** 
sm^ in lbJk*lore, 31*88 
Notes on a GoUeetloa of 
R^alia of the Kings of 
; Burma of the Akmpra 
y Dynasty^'] R. C Temm, 
M. Afd., W, 269, 24m 
N otes on Early Economic^ 
Conditions in Northern 
India,” Caroline Rhra 
Gavidsi Jours. Nok Aa, 
Soc,,m 

Notes on tSmudrika, by Rat 
Bahadur B. A, Gupta, 7*d 
Notei pn the Sfdrit Bam o f 
Belief and Cuitom, J* $. 
Campbell, 167, 229a* 
Nourished on poison, infant 
girls, 293 

Nourishment, poison as, 300 
Novel of Guerino Meschino, 
lS8n* 

NooelUt Bandello, lOn 
Noyels of the tenth day of 
the Decamerant source of 
the, 76n* 

Nucleus of the Maurya and 
Gupta empires, Magadha, 
the, 3a* 

Nudity in black magic, 117 ; 
in fertility rites, 118; in 
healing disease, 118, 119; 
in magic ritual, note on, 
117-120 ; in rites to pro- 
duce rain, 117, 118, 

Nudity in Custom and 
Ritual,” W. Crooke, Jottm, 
Antk. Inet^f 119 
Number of horisontal lines 
on forehead as indication 
of years of longevity, 7n* ‘ 
Nuptial taboo, 248; earliest 
example of, 252 
Nurses of Klrttikeya, the, 102 
Nymph comes out of a tree, 
a heavenlv* 233 
Nyroph,Ramhhfrthe,34,35 
Nymph Urvali, the, 34-36, 
245-289 

Nymphs of heaven displaying 
their skill in dancing, 35 
Nymphs in the shape of 
awans, 246 

Ghfeet e^ worship, horses an, 
57a» 

Objects of life, the three, 

180, 16M « 

Ohlarimi to gods and vene ^ 
aide men, mgAe an, 77, 
77a» 



index ii-general 


So** Tndfc. 

OIMiUvh EMde to the tree, H. K. 

* Oppodtiou IMoneuii to 

(^Memneti, pregimey 166 entmee of tho king, 57 ; 
Ob«teelfle,<kiitqtteforfff Vie^ of Bifthmant to poWondry, 

of (Oei^efa), 1, 135n^ ; 17 

torn of (Gepeia), 102 Omn Mt itu of Roger Booom, 
Oeean, Ckiuii^ff of the* 65fi^* J* H. Bridges* lOOn 
67nS SI; S&tidevs pro- Order of St John* 92a* 

neret to cross the, m ; Order of Vishnu to Indrs to 

Videdlskii prepares to cross give Urviuil to Puraravas, 

the, 71, rS; whiripooKin 34,36 

the, 217, 218 Ordinary occurrence of 

OtresA of Story, the, 14n, 31, adnitery of a gainb)er*s 
32aS 60n«, BSi^*, 68a^ wife, 88ni 

62a*, 82. 20a*, 107n*, 147n^ Orgies held by witches. 104, 
150a^, 169. 188A^ 193a*, 104a* 

246, 266 Orient tmd Ooddent, Benfey, 

October (Aso), 119 120 

Oder, Horace, 120 OrUrUaluf ,, Tamil story in the, 

0(4m^^ Homer, IOSa*, 217n*, De Rosairo, 184 a 

21Ss^ Ori^ and Development of the 

Oder of Cat tl prince to poison Moral Ideae, Westermarek, 

Arminitts, ip 96a*, 97a, 229a* 

Offer to kill a cow an act of Origin of eclipses, 81-83 ; of 
hospitality, 241 the myth of Rfihu, un- 

Offering to the fire, daily known, 81; of myths traced 
{homo), 267, 257n* through etymology, 261, 

Oil (entim)t 77n*, 163n* 252 ; of idea of ** overhear- 

Oil-presse^i caste, the Teli, ing** motif may be homoM>- 
82 pathic magic, 107a** 108n ; 

Ointment of juice of aconite, of P&pdus in a single divine 

girl robbed with, 310 being, 17 ; of story of Urvail 

Old age venerated in the and Purilravas, Fraser's 
East, 190a* theory of the, 211^, 254 ; of 

Old Deccan Daytt Frere, 3a, the umbrella, 2ff} 
lOBn, 136n*, &2 a* « Origin of Syphilis, The,” 

Old and Modem Poison Lore, J. Knott, lork Medical 

A, Wynter Blyth, Ml Journal, 308a* 

** Older and older” moHf, Original significt .ice of the 
19 Qa^ umbrella, 267 


m\ 

Oxen etien by the ssge 
VkjAWaYkya, mBdU cows 
endtSil 

Onfofd Jdaim, Max Mdllcr, 

Oyster shelU eaten, lime of, 
301,302 

Padlock, The,” Burton, 
Peniameronet 2M 
Pimoda, hiftoiy of the Shw€ 
Uagdn, M5 

Pagodas, Aurtoles end 
Umbrellas,” F. C. Gordon 
Gumming, The J^ngl^h lllue- 
traied Magadne, 2% 
Pagodas surmounted 1^ um- 
brellas, 266. 266 
Pain of love, Guhachandra 
tortured with the, 40 
Painting of Sitft, 22, 22a* 
Paintings in Nigpflr, 307 ' 
‘*P&la uttd Gdp&la,” J. Bertel, 
Indische Eredhler, 121 
Palace in the air, the, 110, 
111 

Palace, gable of Prester 
John!8, 169 ; idot to set 6re 
to the queen’s, 3 
Palace (sard or sarUd, Persian), 
162a 

Palm-leaf MS., a Telugu, 121 
Pan containing fire turns into 
^aml tree, 247, 260 
Pahckatantra, the, Benfey, 
52n*, 108a, 113n* 297a* 
PanjSb, Census Report, 118 
Parual} Notes and Qneries, 118, 
168, 232n 

Papers on Malay Suyeets, 
R. J. Wilkinson, 167 


Oldest love-story in the world, 
246 

Omen, eclipse an evil, 82; 
whenchildren sf>eakshortly 
after birth, an evil, 39n* 
One-eyed boy, Vasantaka dis- 
guised as a, 20, 22 
One umbrella, the earth 
under, 126, 12^* 

Opmi haetenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi, Steele, 290, &1, 
291a* 

Opium, early history of, 
m 304; eating. 303-306; 
favoured by tim Hindus. 
304; given to infiints, 304 
Opium,” E. M. Hcknes, 
Brit., 304a* 

Opium (iipof, opion or afym), 


[Origines de la France coniem- 
poraine, Les, Taine] 186a* 

Ornamental lyiiig-in cnamber, 
161 

Omaments de la Femme, Les, 
O. Uaanne, 272 

Othello, Shakespeare, 146a 

‘<Otu8 and Ephialtes,” 
Preller, Griechische Myth- 
o/oair, 13 a* 

Overheard by Saktideva, the 
converMtion of birds, 219 

“Overhearing” motif, 107n*, 

106a, 219n* 

OveHnsistiiig (aHnirhand'- 
hha(t), 221a* 

Overwhelming power yd love, 
9 

Ox, sacrifidal act of eating 
the, 240 


Paradise Lott, Milton, 42a* 

Paradise, Pfirijita one of the 
five trees of, 13, 13 a 

Paradise tree (mastdara), 101, 
lOln* 

Paragon rib for umbrellas, 
271 

PArasol {sttioual, Persian), 263 

Parasols in Constantinople, 
268 

Parish umbrella, 270 

Pa rUiehiaparvan, Hema- 
chanJm, 106a, 206 , 2^*, 
305a* 

Partridge (Chakors), 236, 
205a* 

Passion 106, I06 a*; 

{ritgo), ISSn* 

Past, didi of emerald meals 
the, 169. 160 
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AgfEiaur W. W, 

AitIUbi women, KOitia worn 

b^rtHOn^ 

itodmeii Freier, TOje^ 
Fevilkm of VuovedetU 
burned, ai 

PeviUone, the three, 222 
Peaee, politieBl meeeiire of, 

Peek, beliefs legaidiiiff the 
depression on Adam’s, 
84f|i, B5fi 

Peaks of the Vindhya. 93 

Pearls in the heads of 
elephants, 149ii' 

Penance performed by 
PurOievas, S 6 

PtEkmfnme, 9 asile (trans. 

Burton), Sn^ m 
People adorned with red 
powder, 164, 164n* 

Peoplo who eat boman flesh, 
hiue$i, 199ft 

People, Indra a god of tibe, 
. doft^ ; of Kalinga, 92^ 91ft* ; 

red as vermilion, 

Periods in the life of a 
Brihman, 180, ISOn* 
Perseverance, the reward of, 
97 

Persian wrti or jorfli (edifice 
or pftlaee), IflSn 
Persian umbrella (aliMflft), 
983; (i%flM* ^ 
Persj^tion, kiUing by the, 
980,991; poison transferred 
through &e, 980 
Peru [Coaguerl 4 /], W. 

PreMott, OBft* ' 

Pervade, to (or), 201 
Petrarohian vocabulary, 963 
««Pliallie Worship of IndU, 
’nie,'’£.Sellon,Afoia.^fi(A. 
Bsc. Ida., 312 

*' PhalUam,** F. S. HaHland, 
flaatings* ASmg. ReL Eth., 
119, 307»* 

Phallus, cobra regarded as, 
307 

Pkmrm&a, Liiean,89f^ 


fstiM, 901,909 
Phymah, story of tibe 

10^ Burton, 971 


<«Pm, story of the Magic/’ 
183ni 

Pillar of vietoiy set up 
the King of Vatsa, 91, 1 
99ft* 

PUlars at Allahftbftd, Bdl^. 

etc., 99ft^ * 

Phinacte of the Kshatiiya 
race and lord of the Royal 
Umbrella, title of, 267 
PWe of Adam’s exile, Ceylon 
regarded by the Arabs as, 
84ft*, 85ft 

Place of idigrimage, R&masetu 
a, 84n* 

Place of Sacrifice” (Pra- 
y&ga or Allahib&d), llOft* 
Plains of the Ganges, 67ft* 
Planet (graha), 18&»* 

Plants, arkUf 16? ; poison 
caused from, 312 ; fosU, 
161 ; windows covered with 
sacred, 161, 166 
Play, wealth lost at, 86 
<< Plays of Bhisa, The,” 
Baneiji-^fistri, Joam. /Zoy. 
Ai, Sm., 21ft* 

** Plays of Bhftsa, The,” 
Thomas, Joum. Aw. At. 
Soc., 21ft* 

Pleasure (4fima), 180n * ; king 
addicted to, 126 
Plot to get the king and 
queen to IlvSnaka, 12 ; 
to overthrow Nanda, 283 ; 
to set fire to the queen’s 
palace, 3 ; of Yaugandharfi- 
yana to give the King of 
Vatsa dominion of the 
earth, 3 

Plots to kill Chandragupta, 
283,384 

Ploughing to produce rain, 
117, 118 

Poem relating to the 
Bharatas, the great (the 
MioAflfifigniiu), 10 
Poet Chand, the, 266 
Poet Ottacker or Ottdkar, 
the German, 300, 309ft* 
Poetry, the smile in Hindu, 
50»* 

Points of the Compaiji,” 
T. D. Atkinson, Hartbigs* 
Eney. BmL Eth., 64ft* 
Poison, beautiful maiden /ed 
on, 291, 313; bile of the 
gretn tree-snake as, W; 
bile of the green water- 
foog as, 3^; Idle of the 
jangle erow as, 305; eastsed 


Polion rnuiiiunf 
to « 

damsel brought upon, 991. 
313 ; doe rumM with, M ; 
jeitenregulariy,300; given 
to infimt in milk, 313; 
fofont girla nourialmd, on, 
293; by intereoaiae, 305* 
310; neck of ooncobim 
rubbed with, 297 ; as 
nonriihment, 300; the 
Pontic duck Uvea on, 300; 
ring to destroy effecta of, 
301 ; tranaferM through 
perspirationi 286 
Poison -damael In Arabia, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Syria, 288; in 
Europe, 292-W;Jiai no 
existenr 2 In fact, 313’; fatal 
bite of the, 291 ; fatal kits 
of the, 294 ; in the Guta 
AMncnonoii, 296, 297 ; herb 
as protection against the, 
293; in India, 281-286; 
killed by antidote, 297; 
kills Parvataka, 284, 286; 
** messenger of certain 
death,” 264; in the 
Middle Ages. 2M; prepared 
by NaD<fo,>285; in the 
Secreium Secretormm, 886- 
291 ,* aent to Alezanderthe 
Great, 991-296; treatise to 
discover if a woman is a, 
286,286n« 

Poison -damsel myth, cobra 
sting a clue to the, 311; 
French version of the, 298, 
294 ; German version of 
thej 294, 294ft*; Italian 
version of the, 294, 295; 
venereal disease in con- 
nection with the, 306 
Poison - damsels, Appendix 
HI, 275-313; Swskrit 
' references to, 281-286; 
sent among the enemy’s 
host, 91, 91n* 

** Poison in a glance ” (dpg- 
aifo or drtA-mfo), 298 
PcMoii Lore, Old and Modem, 
A. Wynter Blyth, 281 
PdUon Myeteriet, C. J. S. 

Thompson, 281 
Poiion fVttr, The, A, A. 

Roberts, 281 * 

Poisoned by the Flormitittesi 
Ladislao, 310 

Poisoned hay or fodder, 276 
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Polsmied tnes. ereepeni 

wilcTi gmt, 

Pobmed wateri ete^^ ^9-300 
Poltotied wells in Oemuui 
Sonih-West; Afriee, 2S1 
Pdsoned woniU (t.«. 

ons breetb), 302 
Polioniii^ of Attstmlisns, 280, 
28()|pi^; ofT«siiieniuiB,28(^ 
280fi^; of wells by the 
Gnrkhes of Nepel, 280; 
of the Yuta Jndbuis, 280* 
Poisonings by the itogissi 
8T3 

Poisonous enimalMidriic juioe 
A dsngerous to, 2M ; humsn 
saliva dangerous to, 206 
Poisonous bmth, 300^ 
Poisonous harpist, the, 283, 
204 . 

Poisonous herbs, gf^'J brought 
up among, 207 
Poisonous look of snakes, 
belief in the, 208 
Poisonous saliva, 306 
Poisons condemned by the 
Romans, use of, 277, 278 
Poisons in the Great War, 
280, 281 

Poisons of India, 279, 280 
Poitont ; lAsif Effect* and De- 
tcctum, A. W. and M. W. 
Blyth, 281 

Poli^ incarnate in bodily 
form, Vasavadattft, 38 
Politic expedients, the four, 
46,45n« 

Political measures, the six, 
166, 166 h1 

Polyandrous marriage of 
Draupadl, 13, 13n’, 14, 16, 
17 

Polyandry in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, 18; causes 
of, 18, 10 ; non-existent 
among the Kiyars to-dav, 
18 ; factors in favour of, 19 ; 
in the Hawaian Islands, 18 ; 
in New Caledonia, 18; in 
the New Hebrides, 18; 
note on, 16-10; sborta|m 
of women a cause of, l8; 
in various parts of the 
world, 16-19 
Polygamy, forms of, 17 
Polygyny, 17 

Pontic duck lives on poison, 
^ 300 

** Pontus and the Fair Sidone,'* 
£. J. Matter, Mod. Lang, 
Au. Afoer,, 76n^ 


Poor Mbman weMii, the, 
128, 120, 138.136 
Fbpe Alexander 111, 268 
Amol KhA, Btasseur de Bour- 
bott^,a00ii^ 

Pomktr AnEqmMae of Omt 
Jkitain, Bi^md, OOn, KXbi 
Popnlar Raiimon and Eolk^ 
Lara ^ NmikamMia,\>t. 
Crodte, m\ 82, 83, 06fi^, 
OOn, mn> I38n«, 142nt, 
166i^, 108n\ 107n^ 202nS 
240, 266, 266n« 

Popular ^orioi of Andani 
Maspero, 112n^, 

P^lar Taka and JFlphoM, 
Clottston, 108n, 114n, 122, 
169, 190n^ 192n^ 224n 
Popular TV ka from the Norae, 
Dasent, lOdn^ 

Popularity of the Secratm 
Seereiorum, 286 
Portion of house allotted 
to the women, harem, 
161n« 


Portuguese Christians, 86n 
Portuguese, introduction of 
syphilis into India by the, 
310, 310n« 

Posture ' called PadmAsana, 
sitting in the, 176, I76n* 
Poverty, two children like 
Miseiy and 128 
Powder, people adorned with 
red, 164, 164n«; made of 
turmeric, lime-juice and 
borax (/.imAom), 164n^ 
Power and sovereignty, the 
umbrella a syml^l of, 264 
Power of becoming vampires 
by eating human flesh, 
198n^; of flying through 
the air, 103, 104; of love, 
the overwhelming, 9; ob- 
tained by austerities, 86; 
of remembering former 
birth, 140; of truth, the 
irresistible, 31 ; of witches’ 
spells, m^lc, 103, 104 
PrabandhacM$nad, Tawney, 
108n 

Prakrit dialect, 46 
Prayer of the mendicant to 
Duigi, p 

Prayer of Saktideva, 228 
Pre-Buddhist Reli^onofthe 
Burmesct The,” A. Grant 
Brown, EbU^Lora^ 266ii^ 
Precautions observ^ in the 
birth-chamber, 166-169 


Pieebptor, PrAjnaptikattBka, 
212 

Fredoua stones in their eyes» 
women with^ 306 
PlreuloiM stones, rules for 
preservifig, 288 ; yalley full 
of, 299 

Pre^ancy observances, 166- 

Pregnancy df VssavadatU, 
137, 1»; of Vindnrekhi, 
231 

Preparation of the king for 
conquest, 63 ; of the king 
for the expedition, 89 
Present of a poison-damsel 
sent to Alexander the 
Great, 291.296 
Present sent to the chaplain 
by the rogue Midhava, 178 
Prevalence of fraternal poly- 
andry in the HimAlayan 
regions, 18; in Tibet, 18; 
among the Todas of the 
NUglri hills. 18 
Previous birth of Sinaparft- 
krama's wife, 160 
Previous life, done in a 
(purogaiA)i 136n^ 

Price of a man’s blood, 
epithet denoting the 
(jaiodtea), 240 

«<Pride Abased,” J. H. 

Knowles, Jnd, Ant., 193ii^ ' 
Pride one of the six faults 
of man, 106fi* 

Pride of wealth, Brihmans 
intoxicated with the, 69 
Priest, fire- {agnikoiri), 267 
PrimUke Culture, E. B. Tylor, 
83. 96n^, 103fti 
Prtmihw Culture of India, T. 
C. Hodson (Roy. As. Soc.), 
97ii, 266n« 

Primitive methods of mid- 
wifery in India, 18 
Prince eaten by his parents, 
113, 114 

Prince of the Rikshasas, 
Lamhidihva, 206 
Prince of the Siddbas, Vf4vS- 
vasu, the chief, 140 
Princes named Db^tarAshtra 
and fA^dtti 16 

Princess carried of by the 
mendicant, 63 

Princess of Kashmir whose 
beauty maddens, 6«i* 
Princess, VidOshaka watches 
in th; apartment of tne, 
74 
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wm by 

31b 

by Vidb- 
of lo?iiig iii4|i, 49'^ 49f9^ 

Bt», 4if€r. PiW/. Ah*l- 
yjto|4/* Blomd^id, 45i**; 
** On the Art of Entedii^ 
Another's pody,” Bioon- 
deld, mn^ 

Proeeulon of the king, 
triatnphtiit, 61 

PiodMMtioti Announced liy 
beet of drum, 73, 73n*, 173, 
187,324 

**Pnidiffies end Portents,*’ 
W, D. Wellis, Heatings* 
BeL Eih., 83 

Producing fire (i.e, ** rubbing 
Apii finth *% 266n^ 

Products of the eow, the five 
seared (poAok^otyo), 242 

Professionel proxies for 
husbends, Oedeberix, W 

Progenitor of meteors end 
comets, RAhu’A body Jtbc,81 

Progenitor of the PApdeve 
rncei the moon tbe> 13, 

Propitieting ^jye to obtain e 
son, 136; Sive with ens* 
toriUes, 84, 66 ; the VetAle, 
235 

Propn^ktpn, Itf 289n* 

Prosperity, Lekshml or 
Goddess of, 68, 76; 

Timira the dwelling of the 
Goddess of, 36 

Protection egeinst the poison- 
demsel, herb as, of 

child by lamps, 161 ; of e 
mightier king, political 
meesore of recourse to the, 


165ii^ 

ProteeUve barrier to the 
djsed uid dying, magic 
drclc a, Wn 


Prohe^ive barrier round a 
hdttse, magic circle a, 99n 

Pi|tec;tive wue of iron, 166, 

for , husbands, Cade- 
b(i^ pr^bssionaJ. 007 

Psenoo - Adstotelesii urork^ 

PsehHib-Aristotelisches Steip- 
bneh ^ td^h,** 
mdfi 4fMtieki AM., 


Pm^MUtUmu, X36n^ 

iVpAoAwtf q/’ Sex, SitiM ie 

Me, liUrel^ BHls, 22^^ 
308,306n^ 

‘^Pucelle Venimense*^ 
(poison-damsel), 293 
Punishment for adultery 
among the PftrdhI eastb, 
88iii 

Punishment for aduHeiy, 
n6$e cut of as, 88, 88 n^; 
in places other than India, 

Pupii of Vi^v&mitra, Gftlava 
a son or, 211n* 

Pkrdoo#, the, 240, 241, 248 
Pursuit of A boar by ^tideva, 
230 

Pursuit of the chase by the 
king, 126 

Pyramids haunted bygnardian 
spirit, one of the, 6o* 
Pyrites as charm against 
ailigatort, iron, 168 

“Qsia Khan, The Story of,** 
K. J. W. Gibb. The Stwy 
of Jeiead, 190n^ 

Qifv Peslr TMkki (Bieitury of 
de For^ Fegk'i), 123 
Quarrel of Sunda and Upa- 
tunda, 14, 14fi 

Quarrelsome wife, the, 169- 
160 

Quorf. Jornn, Mythic. Soc., 
*' S vapn a - vSsavadatta,** 
K. R. Pisharoti, 21n^ 
Quarts, jewels of glass and, 
182 

Queen of Ethiopia, eunuch 
of Candace, 85ii 
Queen of India sends Alex- 
ander a poison-damsel, 294 
Queen Jan Shah, 124 
Queen Kuvaiayivall, 98 
Queen of the North (Regizm 
Aquilonis), 296 
Queen of the Serpents,” 
Burton, NigkU, 163fi 
Queen of Sisire, 294 
Queen's palace, plot to set 
fire to the, 3 

Quotations about umbrellas, 
270,271 

Race, King of the Cbola, 92, 
92fi«;, the King of Vatsa 
UpMigfnm thePftnd^va, 1; 
moon dm progenitor of the 
Pind»vn,13,13n’ j of Pand»* 

. 89 


Rain in ChoaiUr, Mln^nir 
district, rites to produce, 
117, 118 

Rain, nudi^ in rites to pro- 
duce, 117, 1X8; 
to ptoduee, 117, US 
Rain ritual in various parts of 
the world, nudity in, 117, « 
118 

RAetawm* the, 34 a^ 

45R«,84n\ 102ns 272 
RamsofUrviiiR,246,249 
RanM, the Vindhya, }88 
Rank abandoned by Soma- 
prabbe, celestial, 44 
Rank betrayed by smell of 
the body, high, 22, 22n' 
Rank of a VidySdhara, ritea 
to obtain the, 235, 234 
“ Rappacini’s JJijighter,*’ 
Moseeefrom oh Old Mtme, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 297, 
197ni 

Rare appearance of the 
poison-damsel in Sanskrit 
literature, 281 

RJU Mm, Forbes, 266, 266n*, 
305n^ 

RiUtel der Sphinx, Lalstner, 
299n^ 

Raven connected with the 
Water of Life, 155n« 

Reason for split tongues of 
snakes, 162 

Reasons tor nudity in magic 
ritual, 117 

Recenstohs of the Seerelum 
Secretorum, 287, 288-291 
Recht und SiUe, J. Jolly, 163n 
Recitation of^PhalabhUti at 
the king’s door, 97, 98 
Recognition, the ring of, 76, 
77 

Reconciliation of the King of 
Magadha, 47 

Recourse to the protection of 
a mighter king, political 
measure of, 16571^ 

Red lead, marking with, 23n 
Red powder, people adorned 
with, 164, 164n« 

Red umbrellas, lesser officials 
have, 266 

Red used in marriage rites, 
the colour, 23n, 24n 
Red as vermilion, people, 68, 
89,69n^ 

Refusal of KanakarekhA to bd 
married, 172, 173; of the 
king to ascend the jewelled 
throne, 83 



ItefijU*, Uve itftictet oC^ 284 
Regimtu Hamiatitt eiMptort 

oiSeonfm SKtdarm, 888 
Regiment peitilintgitck^r 
gMggr Fiefter» Johannes 
nebenttreidt* 898 
Region above the three 
worlds called Qoloka, 8^ 
HeMueh^ Mans SchSltberger, 
879n» 

Rtkm dutch SMamrika, J. J. 

von Tsehudi, 28(hi* 

Rejected love of women, 106, 
109, 120-184 

Rejection of Kitar&trl by 
Sundaraka, 105, 109 
Relation between the cow 
and the universe, mystic, 
240 

ReUticr* of ^nkhachfld*, 
Matanga, 166 

Relations attack JimQtaketu, 

Relative found by Saktideva, 
196 

Relief from taboo during 
eclipses, hua or dlh grass 

Rck^Hm of BahyUmia and 
Acnria, Morris Jastrow, 
8U^ 

** Religion of the Burmese, The 
Pre-Buddhist,” R. Orant 
Brown, Folk-Lore 286n^ 
Religion oftke Semte»t Lectnret 
on the, W. Robertson Smith, 
119, 194fi 

ReUgion det Veda, H. Olden- 
berg, 252»^ 

Religious acts before making 
a eackMtmiid (Act of 
Troth), 31, 3i 

Religious ascetic, rogue £liva 
disguised as a, 178 
Religious mendicant in the 
eemeteiy, 82 

Religioas significance of the 
umbrella, W, 286 
Religious studrat, Brahma- 
cAdiita, an nmnarried, IfiOn^ 
RoUqaet^ Percy, lOn 
Remembering (imriMI), 200ii^ 
Remembering former birth, 
l^wer of, 149 

Renunclatira by Bhadit of 
her magicgilts, 78 
RoMt of Iwalayiva]! and 
Adltyapmbha, the grim, 

m 

Ibgpori tmhridge Eapediikmt 
Haddon, Ififin^ 
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Report of oanniballsm durhig 
the French Rev<dtttlon, 

166fi< 

Rep^ OH the Eecoeathni cf 
jNdal^ra (i^tna), 89ii^ 
Repulsive appearance of 
rilarfitn, 108, 104 
Respect, ** Mot^r,” mode of 
address as a mark of, 801, 
201n*; semi-nudity as a 
mark of, 119 

Restored to life by Garuda, 
snakes, 165, 158 
Result of insulti duel as, 303 
Return of Atokadatta to 
Benares, 207; to Kaui* 
AtnbI, the, 4^60, 87 ; of 
^ktideva to the City of 
Gold, 237 ; of Vidfishaka 
to the temple. 88 ; of 
Vidfishaka, tile triumph- 
ant, 79 

Reunion of Vftsavadatt& and 
the King of Vatsa, 29 ; of 
Vidashaka and Bhadrji, 77, 
78 

Reveals the past, dish of 
ememld, 169, 180 
Revenge planned by Deva- 
datta, 2^ 

Reverence paid to the cobra, 
811, 312 

Revolution, report of canni- 
ballsm durirg the French, 
185n< 

Rome du Rtudet Juives, 289ii* 
Reward for good deeds, 
heavenly wives as, 44, 45 ; 
of perseverance, the, 97; 
of virtue, 133 

Rkereht iniomo ai Libfv di 
Swdihadt Comparetti,*122 
Rides in the air, magical, 
103-109n 

Riding on a lion, lady, 143 
Right path, in the” (wdr- 
gariAd), 15^^ 

Rig- Veda, the, 84iiS fiTn^ 
86nS88nS23If|i, 23811,840, 
245-247, m 264,266,86611^ 
Rindlfiemh FedetMfi, '^Die 
Legende von der Alter- 
tums« syphilis,” A. V, 
Noilhaft, 308ii^ 

Ring to destroy the elhcts 
of poisoii, 801; given by 
to Vldfishaka, 
ofiot^rii^tho, 78,77 
Rings of M^,m,178nP 
Rising son, moon t a i n of 
the, 76 


808 


189 

rank of a 

m 

esoteric, 
214 

Rites, human fiesb in Taatrie, 
214 

Rites in riie MSllaA MMaea, 
Tantric, 214^218 

Rites to produoo tain, nudity 
in, 117, 118; in variiOM 
puts of the world, nudity 
in, 117, 118 ^ 

Rites of the Sftkta wor- 
shippers of l>6vt, Tantric, 
198ti\ 199n 

RUeiof the Tmee-bom, Mrs. $ 
Stevenson, 64ii^, 83, 168, 
242, 267fi^ 

Ritual, cow, 142, 241; the 
fijre, 248-250; lamp prom- 
inent in Hindu, 169; nudity 
in magic, 117-180 

River of the gods (i.e. the 
Gan^), 54, 54n> 

River Uiat cannot be creased 
by mortals, 75 

River-goddem, Tamasi, 189n^i 

Roam through the air, spHs 
to enable VfisavadatU to, 
138 

Roaming VidySdhara, a aky-, 



Bobbers fidl upon JirofitavS- 
hana, 141, 

Robbers, the impaled, 80-82 

Robbers tenanted by demons, 
dead, 61, 61n^ 

Rogue sends the ebanlain a 
present, 178 ; wishes to 
enter the service of the 


king, 178, 179 

Rogues, triumph of the, 183 
Rohita fish, 193»i 
** Romanoe of Do<din of 
Mayenee,” Dunlop, Hiel&ry 
o/Fietm^Wp^ . 

** Rcimance of Merlin,” Dnn- 
lop, Htetorg of Ficrip, 39n* 
Anamda, Gnillem do Cetera, 

: 

Romans, nse of poisons 
dematd by the, 277, S 
Room hong with weapons, 
181 




Notes on the Siiake 
Symbol in India,” J. H. 
Biveti-Gamac, Joara. 4**. 
Soo, Bengal, 307, 3D7f|i 
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immm of story 


Ait#lo**IiidUui terai 
Hwr 

Aitotle Sodbty, Fol^ 
qf&2ia,rC.Hodioii,97m 


Eoy 4 ** treet, tlie fiv#, 118 
E 117 M umbreHa {Ufw), 864 
the umbidle en 
emblem of, 863 
Robbing Aeni forth ’* ( 1 . 0 . 
prodoelng Ire), 866 f^ 
Riiobing megte article, jinn 
summoned hy, 68 fi^ 

Ruins at Pahtia discovered by 
WaddeU and Spooner, 39fi^ 
Ruler of the Hyoaspes (Jhe- 
lom), Porus, ^83, 883n^ 
Rules for preserving health, 
888 $ regarding ire and light 
in all parts of the vrorld, 
168 

Rttssell’s viper, deaths from 
sting of, 311 

Amriaa FoU^Talett Ralston, 
60fi^, 61it>, 71ni, 98ni, 182, 
162fi^, 166n«, 18(hl^ 8Q2ii\ 
82Sf|i 

Sscred basil or TulasI, 82 
SitendBooktof the iSafi,243n^, 
867fd, 876^ 

Raered cow, the, 229, 229)i^ $ 
hf the Hindus, 840-242 
Sacred Fires, Establishment 
of the,** AgnyidhAUa, 8 Mii^ 
Sacred to the moon-god, 
Harran the city, 194fi 
Sacred ptpai tree (Fieui 
relmom), 118, 266 
.Sacred plants, windows 
covered with, 161, 166 
•Sacred spot {hiaram), 161ti* 
Sacred Thr^ investiture, 
267 

Sacred tree Sotos frondota, 
169 

Saeriice among the Sikta 
worshippers, human, 198n^ 
Saeriice of the daughter of 
Adltymcna ovdem by the 

Seelileeof JhnhtavAhana, the 
jpfSiat, 163, 184 
'^ifocriiee, tlie place 
(Pa^iM), UOh^ 

•Sac^iee Siktideya; sons of 
dihenmm piepme to, 

W i mumA ^ * 

, 888 

fo wat€M^«|lll^ 


Saeriielid aet of eating the 
mt, 840 

Secriicial ire, the, 247, 24A, 
260,285 

S^dle, horse with aieweUed, 
823 

Sagas about meitiiw eye- 
brows, Icelandic, 1(9 n^ 
Se^^rtm the For JSait, 5ii^, 

divine (Devardd), 34, 

Sa^ Yej&ivalkya, the great, 

Sage Va^ithta, 45ii^ 

^*»ige vom Giftmidchen, 
Die," W. HerU, Ahhand^ 
Umm d» &m0r. jfisd. d, 
fVueen., 286, 286ii’, 292, 
292f|i, 296,298,000 
Sam aitf Biisiai, Grohmann, 
13m(, 43fi^, 99fi, 104«i 
Sages aui der Gmfackaft 
Mantfeld, Grdtsler, 

Sages, AlhrcAes und Ge6riiicAe 
out Meklenburgf Bartsch, 
98n«, 107fi^, 183n 
Sofenbiieh (or Geedhkhte) der 
BayeriecfitH Lande, Sehdpp- 
ner, llSnl 

** Sake of a'frdr one, for the " 
{rdmOrtham), 73fi^ 

SahuMt, KalldiM, 144«i 
Sale of human iesh, 206 
Saliva dangerous to poisonous 
animals, human, 

Saliva, the poisonous, 305 
Sima Veda, chanters of the, 
67 

Smpkd'**. tne, 240 
Sanctity of iron among the 
Dorns, belief in the, 168 
Sanctnaiy at Mecca, 161n* 
Sandal (ciests), 264 
Sanskrit College, the, 6 O 11 *, 
74nS 89fi^, 97it>, 100ii», 
137n^, 185fi« 19711^ 

Sanskrit literature, pcdson- 
damsel rare in,. 281 
Sanskrit references to poismi- 
damsels, 281-286 
Sosstoi Junior, Mmroion^ 268, 
268h« 

Sdrmgdkara Cyiorilo, the, 121 
Sahmma Brihmaw^ Uie, 241, 
246; 254-256 

Satellite of the lleidcan 
lun-god, Hanahuatsin a, 
309 

Sat>ed by shock, Vihitasena, 
37, 3 W 


Saving of the prlnccM by 
Vidisbaka, 63 

Scandal, The Iniquity of, 
185, 186 

Scariet fever, 280 
Sstototogfr Bike ofcH AMsae, 
Bourn, 199n 

Scavengers, Mehtar caste of, 
82 

Scented drug {Ammta)^ 276; 

, (SsftMMmiaila), 876 
Sceptre {ihan^), 864 
Sehtnee of thieving, 188fii^, 
184n 

Sciences of the Vidyidharas, 
210-818, 212 «|i 

Scorned love of women, 180- 
124 

Scratches, varieties of love, 
49nt - '.o.. 

Screams of witches, 60 
Scriptoere remm Jueinaeanim 
oeteret ac gemdm, R. D. P. 
Hieronymus Pea, 310n^ 
^erwiorum jirahmn de JReiae 
Indicii lod^ J. Oildemeister, 
312ii« 

Sculptures from Calah, 263 
Sea of milk, nectar in the, 
161 

Sea propitiated with jewels, 
72, 72n» 

Sea propitiated by Rima, the 
God of the, 84ii^ 

Search of Saktideva for the 
Golden City, 188-196; of 
VidUthaka for «udift, 69, 
71 

Second anklet given to 
Asokadatte, 206 
Second golden lotus desired 
by the king, 208 
Second rejection of KAlaiitrl 
by Sundaraka, 109 
Secret of the forbidden 
terrace, 222, 223 
Secrets of Brahmadatta 
learnt Inr spy, 91 
Secretem Secretonmt Pseudo- 
Aristotle, 286, 286-291 
Seeretem Secretorum ottribuiQ 
ad AruMtek^ /A Ceclonl, 
289n> 

Sect of ascetks, the Aghoif, 
90fi« 

Seduce Sunda and Upasunda, 
TibttamR sent to, 14, 
14fi * 

Seeing the king and queens, 
excitement of the women 
on, 60, 61 
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Sded Sp0cmm^fih Theatre 
2K8,259, 

283fil^ 

SeltotirificeofJlmatovihuia} 
Great, 103, 164 
Seni-mi^tT aa mark of 
remet, 119 

Semitic Megie^ R. Campbell 
Thoropaon, 99tt, 193ni, 
Semitic opot or epUm (opium), 


Sepantiofi of Rima from 
Ssti, 9; of Urva^f and 
Puranvaa, 36, 36, 246-269 
Sept Femmes de Barbe Bleu, 
LeSf A. France, 224ft 
Serpent race nearly de- 
strewed, 162 
Serpent 90, 90ft* 

“ Serpent Worafaiptlndian),'* 
W. Crooke, Hastinga’ Etuy. 
Bel Eik, 307n* 


** Serpent Worahip (Primitive 
and Introductoi^),** J. A. 
kfaceulloch, Hastings* 
Emep. Bel. Eth., 307ft* 
Serpeui^wership and on the 
X ^kaka of India, 

On, Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
311fti 


Serpents in their bodies, 
maidens with, 307 
Serpents, The Queen of 
the,'* Burton, Nights, 153ft 
Serpents stare themselves to 
death in mirrors, 299 
Serpents, valley guarded by 
deadly, 299 

Serviee of the king, rogue 
wishes to enter Uie, 178, 
179 


Setting of the sun, the west 
the cause of the, 63 
Seven-headed Niga, the, 266 
Seoen Wise Masters, The, 124 
Rswii yaarr’ Traoel in Central 
America, J. Frdbel, 280fi* 
Sexes, anidogy between fire- 
drill and interoonrse of the, 
266 


** Shade, UtUe" {umbra), 263 
Shaft (oiir), 269 
Shame of Garu^a, 166 
Shape of bees assumed 1^ 
Guhachandra and the 
Brahman, 42 

Sheep muuled owing to 
aconite, 279 

Shock saves Vihltasena, 37, 
STftli 


Ship stopped in the sea by 
the leg of a giant, 72 ; diip 
swept into the whirlpoof» 
218 

Shortage of Women a eapse 
of polyandry, 18 
Sh^mlder {skandha), 205ft^ 
Shrewish wife, the, 159, 160 
‘'Shrood, The,** Ralston, 
Bussian Folk-Tales, 60n* 
Shut lip (Italian serrato), 162ft 
Skiliamsehe Mdrchen, Gonsen- 
bach, 6ft* 80ft*, ll3ft*. 
136ft*, 166ft* 190ft*, 196ft*, 
202ft>, 209n* 

Sickle and aim leaves kept on 
the cot of a MAla woman 
in labour, 166 

Sidi Nu*uman, History of,'* 
Burton. Nights, 202n* 

Signet -ring of RSishasa or 
MudrA-Bikshasa, Vi4e- 
khadatU, 160ft*, 281, 283- 
284 

Significance of the umbrella, 
263-266 ; religious, 26b, 266 
Silence broken by ascetic, 
vow of, 4 

** Silent Couple, Story of 
the,** 212ft* 

Silver (TOra), 276 
Similarity of nature myths 
among many peoples, 262 
Simples and f^gs of Indus, 
Garda de Orta, 302n* 

Sin of Indra, 45, 46 
** Sindbad the Sailor,** 299 
SindibAd NAma cycle of tales, 
124 

Sing (gd), 241 

Single divine being, origin of 
the PAndus in a, 17 
Sisters, marria«je of ^akti- 
deva to the four, 238 ; the 
three, 237 

Site of Kalinga, 92, 92n* ; of 
P&4aliputra, ^* 

Sitting dkamA at the sun*s 
door, 82 

Sitting in the posture called 
Padmisana, 176, 176ft* 

Six faces, a l^y with (K&rt- 
tikeya), 102 

Six faults that are the eneitaies 
of man, 106, 106ft* 

Six Krittikis (i.e. Pleiades), 

102, 102ft* 

Six political measures, the, 

166, 166ft* 

Sixty-four seers (Ghata- 
measure), 276 


SklB in dmingi nym^ 

dlnlay 

^1(1%^), 91^ 
ShxdbheuiHAg Salva aaoetie, 
196,200 

Skdl-bwii^l^MhippeTi of 

Skall-dcaver (Kuiilaaphota), 
199 

Skull, drinking btuinafrom a, 
199 

Skull struck by Vijayadatta, 
198ft* 

Sky-roaming Vldyidhara, 141 
Slain VidOshaka, tbe 
mendicant, 63 
Slaughter of the cow fills the 
Hindu with horror, 240 
Slave of KadrO, VinaU be- 
comes the, 161 

Slavonian auperstition about 
meeting eyebrows, 103ft* 
Smallpox, dothes infeeted 
with, 280; traders Infect 
Indim with, 280 ; vaccina- 
tion against, 312 
Smell of the b^y, high rank 
betrayed by the, 22, 22ft* 
Smile in Hindu poetry, 80fi* 
Smith, Annum parents sell 
children to a, 166, 167 
Smoking opium less bannfbl 
than eating or drinking It, 
303 

Snake {dihga), 296; , (n^e). 

Snake-bite, statlsticsof deaths 
ftom, 311 

Snake ealled Mnkhackflda, 
102-164, 166 

Snak^ cannot poison one of 
its own speeiet, 311 
Snake-chaiiBer*s inoculation, 
311, 312 

Snake, fup4^hka, a non- 
venomous, 162 n*; ri^^Ua a 
striped, 162fi* 

Snake, girl only able to hiss 
like a, 294 

Snake, the green tree- {Vlm\ 
pudiok, Drmephis prismm 
or Bok^Jkpsodemirpkmm, 
303 

Snake gives power ef nader- 
stabding language of 
antmals, eatinf a, 106ft 
Smdee aatnre acquired fay 
maiden, 291, 294, 296; girl 
with the. 294* 296 
Snake as poison, bile of the 
green tree-, 303 
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h H. Biviftk^C»rfiic* Jim. 

Ai^,907.3(rffi^ 
Smk^ Vitikpemi, Ihe, 

Simkv *mm dfg^itibie, 311 
$li«kei fnd AI«xiu»der the 
Cr^,d«idly.3^ 

Sntket, brought up 

br huga^ m : become the 
fbod of Oarude, 161, 152; 
belief in the pol^oouf look 
0^296; thef^hch,161;of 
Hindu tuiierstitiOQ, 16^, 
163d; and interooune, 
connection between, 307; 
reaiOD for split toiu^ of, 
162; .restored to Itfe 
Geru^, 155, 156; sjims of 
Kadra, 160; spit ?enom 
anddedlethe Sun's horses, 
160; Vasuki, Kii^ of the. 
152 

Snares laid in the path of the 
King of Vatsa, 91 
Sneesing, 145n 
Snowy Mountains. King of 
the (Siva), 143 

Soaps used at Biibman 
wedding, 22n* 

Societies, Sunderer of (death), 
1^. 

SoHety of English Biblio- 
phiUsts, 2n^ 

So^ety of ghonls in Uganda, 
199ii 

Society of witches, 10i-105ft 
Socket {noeUt), M 
*^Soitte Notes on Homeric 
Folk-Lore/’ W. Crooke, 
Fo4t-Xorv, 57# 

Some TVuiiii o6oid Opim, 
H. A. Giles, 9m 
Son of AdityOprabha eaten, 
113,114 . 

Son bm to Siva and Umft in 
the die, 1G2 

Son, desire of Ganri for a, 
100; lonih^of Viiavadattft 
Ihr «i 13 d; promised to 

«f VUrlaHtm. 

, Qimi viUi^: «C 8 m»«}; 

>t in. iSii 



SoapfHin«1>t.3M 
Son of the King of Vatsa to 
be King of the Vidyl- 
dhams, 85 

Son-in-law sedneed by Utpa^ 
lavar^ 122 

Son of Nityodita, OomnkHa, 
161, 166 

Son of PAtali (Pil|alipatim), 
S9n> 

Soitgt o/ ik$ Rmhn i’eopkt 
Sdston, ISSn^ 189n^ 

Sons of the dsh erman prepare 
to lacridce Saktideva, 227, 
228 

Sons of Kadra, snakes the, 
150; of Kirttikeya, 102; 
of Pindoi the five, 16 
Sorcerer or MaideJaig, 198# 
Sorceress, RhoJope the 
Thracian. 6# 

Source of the norels of the 
10th day of the Dgeameron, 
76# 

South Kensington Museum, 
271 

South neighboured by lUk- 
sbasas and inhabited by 
the God of Death, 54 
South, (ik9 worn in the, 23n 
Sottthem India, Maravars an 
aboriginal race of, 166 
Sovereignty of Cho)a, 92. 
92# 

Sovereignty, the umbrella a 
symbol of power and, 264 
Sowing dissension, politic ex- 
pedient of, 45# 

Spangles set in gold worn by 
women irom Rftjputana, 23n 
Spangles worn by Hindu 
women of good caste, iikH, 
22#,23n 

Speaking immediately after 
birth, 39, 39n* 

Speech (gb*), 241; identided 
with the cow, 241; re- 
garded aa di^^, 241s 
Spell for deteenm^ from the 
air forgotten by &ndaraka, 
110 

Spell overheard by Sunda- 
raka, the witehei\ 107 
Spelli to drive away Rik- 
shiiaa, 106; toenaMe Viia- 
.vfdetui to loam '^<vagh 
Ihe air, 138; magic power 
efwitcdieaMAl 

Mm eedve on 6fil night of 
maniage, evR, 306 


Splflts date bad[ to tbe Stone 
A$$i 167; lighia in the 
bhrtii-ehamber to aoare 
away evil, 168; meaaiites 
. to prevent enl^ of evil^ 
166 ; aeacod away hy iion, 
evil, 166-168; scared away 
hy steel, evil 166-168; 
seared away with a sword 
in the Philippines, evil, 167 
Spiritual exaltation or Mma 

n ed by eating human 
, 198# 

Spiritaal guide of the Vidya- 
haras, Kautika the, 210 
Spitting at an enemy, 302,* 
303 

Spitting betel juice in a 
person's face, insult of, 302, 
303 

Split tong .esofsnakes, reason 
for, 152 

Spre^ of the pcdson-damsel 
myth in Europe, 292-297 
Spread of syphilis in Europe, 
308 

Spring festival, the Holl, 169 
"Sp^gs and Autumns” 
(Trim Tita), the Confucian 
classic, 81 

Spy learns the secrets of 
Brabmadatta, 91 
Staff (ptom), 269 
Stages of love, 9n*, lOn 
Stake at gambling, left hand 
cut off as a, 232n 
Standard of value, cow used 
as a, 240 

State umbrella or Puchukra 
Undi, 267 

Statistics of deaths from' 
snake-bite, 311 ^ 

Statue of the god of syphilis, 
309 

Stealing of Amfita by Rfthu, 
81 

"Stealing in Hindu Fiction, 
Art of, Bloomfield, dmer. 
Jotim. PkiL, 1^ 

Stealing, king wishes to 
study the art of, 184fi, 185i» 
Steel, fiint and (ekaikamM), 
256# 

Steel, magic virtue of, 106#; 
aearoi away ovil spiviti, 
161-168 

St tv vUitra - pruwtahti^ a 
mmal of &eveiT e#le« 

im 

aiidiu (Jaeobt'i edit )> 283f|C 



Stipttbtfoli SmatpitUiA 
00 h0t nuuntego^ 41> 41*^* 

Stono AfOi gplrits dole book 
to tk«, 1$7 

Stone, AhotTA tamed into, 
46 

Stone or metal nmbrdlaa 
\kH, As, b), 266, 266fi« 

Stone metamorphoiei^ 46, 
46n^ 

Stonei in their erea, women 
with preeioos, ^ 

Stones, valley fall of precioas, 
299 

Storief of Andmt 
PoptUoTt Matpero, 112n^, 
1^121 

Stories of children who speak 
shortly after birth, 39, 
39n« 

Stories, VAsavadatU's longing 
to hear, 137 

Storm comes up at sea, 191, 
192 

Story of AhalyA, 46, 46; of 
AlAnkamvatl, 212n^ ; of the 
Biihman woman, 69-70 ; 
of the Clever Physician, 2, 
2n^; of DevadAsa, 86-88; 
of Devadatta, 129-132; of 
the Golden City, 171-176, 
184, 186-195, 213, 217-231, 
236-238; of HarasvAmin, 
39n^ ; of the Hvpoeritieal 
Aseetie, 4-6; of JlmAtovA- 
hana, 138-160, 153-166; of 
Kelato and iCeiidarpa, 
193nS^ of 8:iiiilt,234Mi; of 
LalitAnga, iVMt 9I8n; of 
the l^ng Couple who 
died of Sepemtis^ 9; of 
PhaUbhgtC9mimi3; 
of Fiiifaliki, 133-W; of 
Pttuyasena, 10-11 $j|iS4;ti- 
vega, 80ii^ ; of StomMurA- 
krama, 169460] ^ l&ina- 
prabhA, 39^} Sanda 
and Upasoiida^l3tl4n; of 
Umidittl, } 6-8^^of Urvall 
and PurflfaraA; 34-86, 246- 
259; of VldoMto, 64-80; 
of VUdtasena, 36*37; of 
*^tlieWltdiOlri."7W 

Stor^ of lAe For^ Momt and 
iooo (#ftA%uto-£f4u'laa 
S0AdAmseeJM),183 
Story of Hem and Rimen* 
hild,*' H. SeboSeld, Mod. 
tmg* 4^* Amor., 76n^ 

J.W. 

Gibb, I90«i^ 

VOL. 11. 
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** Story of KShweb and 
Olwen,** Cowell, Y Cgo^ 
todor, I90n^ 

**Stoiy of the IfMle Pill," 
183n^ 

** Story of King ParityA- 
gasena, * 136n^ 

Story Qara Khan," TAs 
of Jotoad, B. J. W. 
Gibb, 190a^ 

St^of the Silent Couple,*' 
212ai 

** Stoi^ of King SinhAksha," 

Sto^ of ike Ten Princes or 
Jjadd KumSra CkarUaf J. J. 
Meyer, 183nS 184fi 
** Story of the Two Brothers," 
Maspero, Popular Simries of 
Ancieni Fgyj^, 120 
“Story of the Two Prin- 
cesses," 193n^ 

Story-teller, poison-damsel a 
creation of the, 313 
Strange bargain of Vindumatl, 
229 


Strange Surmals, S. Baring- 
Gottld, 272 

Stratagem, failure of Brahroa- 
datta’s, 91; to gain love, 
44 ; the King of Vatsa con- 
ducted to LAvAnaka by 
a, 20; political measure, 
165ni; of '^idOshaka, 66 
Streak of Gold (AmroAs-reAAd), 
17W 

Stream named SitodA, 67 
Streams of ichor, 90, 93 
Strength, sttperiority of 
PAii^dtt princes in ^eats of, 
16 

Striped (gtoggoitf), 271n^ 
Striped snake, a, 162fl^ 
Student, Braknockdrin an un- 
married religious, ISOn^ 
Students, Wandmakrt of 
BrAhman, 

“Studies about the Kathd- 
saritedgara** Speyer, FirrA. 
Kon, Akad. Weien, Amst.^ 
28n^, sens 53i^, 60n^ ^ 
70n\ 92fi« 140«t^, leOn^ 
177n^, 201«*, 227«t, 285fil 
“Studies In BhAsa," Suk- 
thanker, Joam. Bom. Br. 
Ae. Soe.t 2iii^ 


M <As Fn 
Sac, Havdoek j 
306,308fi^ 

Study the art of stealtng, 
king wishM to, 184ii, 18(m 


Stopelyiiig weapon In the 
hands of Love, UtvaB a, 
34, 34fi» 

Subduipg the King of Sindh, 
93' 

Sabdutng the King of Vatsa*! 

enemies, 91-94 
Submarine 6re {vadaedgmi, 
256 

Suhatance, void of (niMm), 
92iit 

Substitute for vermiUon, Awi- 
tosis, 164»4 

Sucesot do lot Islas FiUmmu, 
Antoine de Moya, 306ii^ 
Sudden wealth, evil results 
of. 69 

Suicide eontotnplatod by the 
King of Vatsa, 26 
Sultan Far^, the Bgyptian, 
279 

Sttmsia PreediomUiumt Johd of 
Bromyard, 114ii 
Summoning a Jinn by mb- 
bing m^e article, 68n^,; 
a supematutml being by 
tlmught, 68fi^; a sword 
by thought, 68, 58fi^ 
Sun-god, Mexican, Nana- 
huatsin a satelUte of the', 
309 

Sun kept from BrAhman^ 
head on day his student- 
ship ends, 267, 268 
“Sun, Moon and Stars (Bud- 
dhist)," E. J. Thomas. 
Hastings’ Fww. RcL Etk., 
81 

“Sun, Moon and Stats," 
Hastings* Fwjy. Rel, Eth,, 
83 

Sun, mountain of the rising, 
75 

“Sun, not to see the," taboo, 
268 

Sun rises, Udaya the eastern 
mountain behind whkh^ 
67r» 

Sun (SOiya), 81 
Sun, Temple of the, MS. of 
Secr^am Soaretonm fimnd 
in the, 288 

Sun, the west the cause of 
the letting otthis 83 
Sun's door, sitting iMmMI at 
the, 82 

Sun’s horses, 67) dh p eito 
about the oolour oT I9ie, 
160-162 


u 
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$uiHi§ingt moanUlii of the, 
67,68 

Smiadt, tkg Glm, Me Mug, 
ne, 0. Vuant, 272 
Simihiide UmAelk)^ 263 ; (urn* 
AroctMim), 263 ; {<rKuiku»)f 
263 

Sopertorife/ of PMlu princes 
in fests of strength, 16 
Sanemetaimlbelngsttininoned 
by thought. 

««&^mtuittl birth” moHf, 

Supemstortl birth, sons of 
DhflUrlshtirs and PiQd^ 
by, 16 

Supemmtural power, AhslyA's 
intrigue found out by 
Gautema's, 66, 46 
Superstitions connected with 
itching and twitching, 
144n^, 146n ; connected 
with wedding rings, 99n, 
** Superstitions and Customs 
inSalsette.’*aF.D*Penha, 
Ind. AtU., 167 
Superstitions, horse, 67ni^ 

* 'Superstitious Man” [Ckarac- 
krt]f Prof. Jebb’s notes on 
Theophrastus’, 98iri 
Surmounted by umbrellas. 
Pagodas, 2^ 266 
Surreal of the blood rite, 
ush of vermilion a, 2Sn, 24n 
KinSmla SefMiM, the, 276, 
276ii» 

SMMutoMoMg, thei 286, 
2S6iil 

** SnvtbahttUarlkathA, Ueber 
die,” J. Hertel, FetUidiri/t 
fur Etna Wwditck, 286ni 
SmoM - Fdiovadaiia, BhAsa, 
* »n^26fi« 

** $vapna*VAsavadatta,” K. R. 
Pisharoti, Quart. Journ. 
AfyMic. 21 h^ 

Swallow Sftiya and Soma, 
Rihu’s attempt to, 81 
Swallowing of ^ktideva by a 
fish, 182 

^«Swaii Maiden ’’amiif, 254 
Swunf Bke ekmritt, 188 
Swm^jsifibA in the shape 

or^lg of sweepers, 

Sweet toe^idiie (reMvau- 
iMM* S6i^ 
Swerj^aotejgi^^ 


SwordtHenMmftf 
72, 74 ^ in her hand, Kila- 
rAtri with a drawn, 106, 
106iiA; of the Klim of 
Vatsa, the curved, 93, SM ; 
murdered child becomes a, 
236; to scare away evil 
spirits during childbirth in 
the Philippines, 167; that 
comes on tnought, 68. 68n^ 
Symbol of the gradual decay 
oi' vegetation, Ish tar's 
descent to Hades a, 61n^ 
Symbol of power and 
sovereignty, the umbrella, 
264 

Symbolical of child, 6re pro- 
duced by fire-drill, 256 
Symbolical incidents in the 
story of Urvat! and PurQ- 
ravas, 246 
290 

SifphUu Aufourttkui et ehez 
let Ancient, Le, Buret, 
30dr(* 

Syphilis in Central America, 
antiquity of, 308, 309 
Syphilis, Nanahuatain, god 
of, 309; introduced into 
Europe by Columbus’ men, 
308 ; introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, 510; 
regarded by Mexicans as 
dirine, 309 

Syrian freedman under 
KhaUfa al-Ma’mfin, Yabya 
ibn Ba^rlq, a, 288 
Syritche Mhrchen, Prym and 
' Socln, 76nS 155ii« 219nS 

Tablet in the British Museum, 
61n^ 

Taboo during eclipses, ku£a 
or dub grass as relief from 
the, 82 

Taboo, earliest example of 
nuptial, 262 ; "not to see 
the sun,” 268 ; the nuptial, 
248 

"Taboo and the Perils of 
the Soul,” Fraser, Golden 
Bou^,m 
Taboo stories, 253 
"Talc of the Ensoreelled 
Prince,^’ Burton, AwAis, 
ISlfti 

'' Tale of the Jealous Sisters,” 
Doson, Co^tt Alhantmit 

'*Ta|e of Kamar al^aman,” 
Burton, NighU, 124 


'^Taie of a King,” Stchi amf 
Grierson, Hatmti Takt, 124 
" Tale of the Trader and the 
Jinn,” Burton, Nightt, 
147»i 

roiTc of a Tub, Swift, 270 
Take from ike Arabic aud 
Pertian, Douce, 113n^ 
Talmud, the, 169 
Tamil story in OrieHtaliet, 
De Rosairo, 184n 
Tantric rites, human flesh in, 
214 ; in the Mfi/ofi MSdhava, 
214-216 

Task undertaken by VidQ- 
shaka, a daring, 6(^2 
Tasmanians, poisoning of the, 
280, 280ns 

Teacher called Tumburu, a, 
35 

Temple rf ChAmunJa, 214, 
215 

Temple, curl near the right, 
unlucky, 7n^ 

Temple of DurgA, 62, 141, 
m, 199, 227 

Temple of the goddess, the, 
62-68 

Temple, golden lotus dedi- 
cated to a, 208 
Temple of the Sun dedicated 
to .£sculapius (Asklepios), 
MS. of Seerdum Secretorum 
found in the, 288 
Tempting of Balti by Anupu’s 
wife, 121; of Sundaraka 
by KAlarAtri, 105, 109 
Ten classes of ^iva mendi- 
cants, 90n> 

Ten names (Da4nArols), 90n* 

" Ten Wasirs : or the History* 
of King AsAdbakht and his 
Son,” Burton, Nightt, 123 
Tenanted by demons, dead 
robbers, 61, 61 
Tender (nqtia/a), 241 
Tending of the king by 
Vidfisbaka, 58 

Terraee, the forbidden, 222, 
223. 223ni, 224n 
Terrible RAkshasa, Vijaya- 
datta becomes a, 198, 199 
Terrors of the cemcteiy, 
description of the, 60-62 
Teutmdc Myikologv, Grimm, 
43»», 969^ 

** That which is prohibited ” 
jbrim), 161f|4 • 

Themy of the origin of the 
stoiy of Urvati and Purfl- 
ravas, 253-254 
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TMef of Hindu fietton, 
Mflladevatbe mh-, 

Udeving in Hindu fieklon, 
IdSn, ISAn. Wn 

Thieving, the tdenee of, 
188ii^, 18in 

Thirty - two Inckv merka 
(makilpunitkalMkmnf^^ and 
eighty minor marks pos- 
Besseo by Buddha, W 

Thou^t, Rikshasa oomes on, 
76, TO; summoning a supcv- 
Mtund being by, 6on^ ; 
sword that come* on, 68, 

Thousand eyes of India, the, 
46,48u« 

Thousantd Nigktt and a Night. 
See Nigk^ 

Tkoutar^^ Md Ome 
Dervish Makhlis of 
Ispahan, 

Thousand years to develop, 
embryo of Kirttikeya 
takes a, 102 

Thracian sorceress Rhodope, 
W 

Thread, investiture of the 
sacred, SB7 


Tool, unlawful to commit a 
burglary with an iron, 188 
Tope, the Bhaihut, 1168 
Torches waved over women 
after deliveiy by Kachlns 
of Upper Burma, 167 
Torturea irith the pain of 
love, Gtthacbandra, 40 
Totemic origin of the stoiy 
of Urva4f and Purflravas, 
263; 264 . 

Tojf Cart or Mfirhdtkah^kaf 
mn\ 232n 

Tracing origin of myths 
through etymology, 261, 
262 

Trader and the Jinni,Taleof 
the," Burton, 147n^ 

Traders infect Indians with 
smallpox, 280 

TranBOctioM of the Boyal 
Society of LUerfditre, 77n 
Transformation, the lion, 147, 
148 

< Transformation of Vijayadatta 
into a Rftkshasa, 19o, 199 
Trsnsfonned into a R&kshasa 
{dkritdm), 202ii* 
Translations of the Seerdvm 


Ttieemiake, the green {Vhr 
pifcM, DiwopSu prwfhiw 
or Bok-JD^pndomorphh^^ 

• 303 

Tree-snake as poison, bile of 
the green, 303 

Tree-spirits, worship of trees 
and, 96ii\ 97 

Tree-worship, maideiis sitting 
on trees connected with, 
4S,4ani 

Trees, the five ” royal," 118 ; 
of Paradise, Parijata one of 
the five, 13, l3iit ; poisoned 
by Yogakarapdaha* 9l> 376; 

and tree^spirlts, worship of, 
96n^ 97fi 

Tribe of North India, poms 
a criminal, 168 

Tribe, the Orfion, 119 

TriboB and CoHbb of 
Risley, 24n, 167, ! 

TriboB and CaiieB ojftkc Cmifw/ 
Provin/XB^ Russell, 22n^, 
2dn, 83, 88fi^, 118, 164fi«, 
186n, 242, 266, 266fl^ 304. 
304n*,S06fil 

TrUm and Coitei of the North* 
Wcit PromncBB and Ondh, 


Three forms of polygamy, 17 
Three forms of ^*seomed 
women ” moHf 122 
Three objects of life, 180, 
ISOfi* 

Three pavilions, the, 222 
Three sisters, the, 237 
Three worlds, Goloka a 
region above the, 242 
Throbbing eye, 144, 144ii^, 
146fi 

Throne, finding of the 
jewelled, 62, 63 
Thunder ceases in the 
autumn, 92fi* 

Tibetan To/bb, Schiefher and 


Secretorwnf 287-290 

Transmigration, belief in, 241 

Transportation through the 
air, 76 

Travelling through the air, 
62-64, 

Tratfele of Ludooico di Far* 
ihema, G. P. Badger, 300, 
300n«, 301 

TraveU, Pietro della Valle, 
162n 

Treasure, the buried, 62, 87 ; 
at the foot of a NyUgiodha 
tree, 169, 160 * guarded by 
a YakslM, 62 ; Ruvera, God 
of Wealth and Loid of, 93 


W. Crooke, 119, 166, 168, 
267, 267fi^,«d06n^ 

Tribes of Go^ and Mundas; 
267 • 

Tribute (kara), 27, 27fi* ; hn- 



Trick to ensure Urva4l*a re- 
turn, Gandharvas', 246 
Trident-bearing god (mva), 
158 

Triumph of the rogues, 183 
Triumphant entry of the 
king into KauHmb!, 49-61 * 
Triumphant return of VidU- 
shaka, 79 


Ralston, 14ii, 76nS 122 
Tibetans, pcdyandry practised 
by the, 17 

Time, measure of (kalpa), 
139 a^; (Manwantara), 260 
Title of Indian kings, Chhat- 
rapati or Lord of the Um- 
brelU, 267 

TVnIiw, The, Rivers, 82 
Togail, Trm, the, Stokes, 

Tomb in the form of vampires, 
" belief that the dead rise 
from the, 61n^ 

Tongues of snakes, reason for 
s^t, 162 


Treatise to discover if a 
woman is a poison-damsel, 
286, 286n« 

Treatise of Polemon, the 
Greek, 290 

Tree, AAvattim {FkuB re- 
ligioBa), 96, Iw; Bttiea 
frondoBUt the sacred, 169; 
ealled ** Giver of Desires," 
a wishing-, 138, 139; cir- 
cumambulating 96, 97 ; 
heavenly nymph oomes out 
of a, a Nyagrodha 

(Ftctff Indica)t 169, 160; 
oblation made to the, 97 ; 
the paiilBa, 126 


Trivia, Gay, 270, 271 

Trousseau, BohSg, the lucky, 
23 a, « 

"Truth, Act of," moHf, 31- 
33 

** Troth - command " (loiyfi* 
dhiB(ibum}, 31 

Truth, the irresistible power 
of, 31 

“ Troth - utterance " (m^- 

vttdya), 31 

Tbuh Tbm (" Springs and 
Autumns "), the Confuelan 
clasiie, 81 

Tartuk Harem end Oirossfum 
Homei, Harv^, I63 a 
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TottwMrlei Uaie -juice end 
leiMt, oowder niMle of 

Twfui bom to poor BrAbman 
ivoiu^, 194 

IVitebiog etid Hefaltig, taper* 
•tltloiii eofinected with, 
144»l^ 149a 

Bmtben, Story of the ” 
Mtiperof Pomljtr Siomt qf 
AneieiU 120-121 

*'TwoBrotbeiii« The/’ Sehief- 
iter end Ralston, Tibetan 
Taiee, 14n 

Two children like Misery 
end Poverty, 128 

**Two Princesses, Story of 
the/’ mni 

Tying the iilli round the neck 
of the bride, ceremotty of 
tAiikaitu, 17, 18 

Typhoid fever, inoculation 
gainst, 312 

** Cher die Savilhahuttari- 
kathA/’J. Hertel,feri«c/ift/l 
fur Enut fVinditehf 28Sn^ 
Uebeneteungen arabiaefaer 
Werke in das lateinisehe, 
Die,” Wiistenfeld, Abk d, 
4. GmlL d. IVwm,, 

Veb^rtettunjren^ Steln- 
tebneider, 

Upmda, Johnston, 199ii 

Umbrella In Assyria, 263 ; in 
Babylon, 263; in Burma, 
264«266; carried by the 
Doge of Venice, 268 ; 
Chhatrapatl or Lord of 
the, title of Indian 
Icings, 267 ; in China, 264 ; 
elasiieaV ' references to 
the, 263 the earth under 
one, 126, i26ii*f in Egypt, 
264 ; etymology of the 
word, 263 ; a folding 
(cAaiyr), 268 ; given to 
vidilshaka by me king, 
52, 58M; head depriv^ 
ed the, 24, 24n*; heir- 
apterent has a golden, 264; 
in Hfndo iconography* 266; 

di^t man to 
,use an, 263; a loAy, 55, 
55di, 89; migmtion of lhe. 

269; original sim^- 
einedoftNe>267i (peMiit 
iiirniitfiler’stextl,%a 
farhdi, 270; BadnArs 
lliidl or Side* BDt; 
ligiegm rigid^^e 


Uinbrella««-epa/tsasd 
265, 266; a symbol of 
power and soverei|m^, 
264; (utnm pnfffitsf), 26S ; 
a white. 49, 80 

Umbrellas, appendix on, 269- 
272 ; distinetive iiames nf, 
264 ; examples of English, 
271 ; lotuses Uko lofty, 
188; metsl or stone (htee, 
An, or it), 260, 265»* ; 
psgodas surmounted by, 
265, 266 ; Paragon rib for, 
271 : in Paris, 269 ; quota- 
tions about, 270, 271 ; used 
by Anglo-Saxons, 269, 
2o9n* ; used by ooffee- 
- bouses, 269 ; used by lesser 
odiclals, red, 266 ; used at 
native courts in ‘Africa, 271 
Umhrelloi and their Hieiofy, 
W. Sangster, 272 
Uncle of DhritarAsh^ and 
Paiiju, Blilshma, 16 
Under one umbrella, the 
eartu, 125, 125n* 
Underworld, PitAla the, 92 
Unfading garlands, 22, 23, 
26, 27, 29 

Untntentiraal injuries, 147, 
I47fi» 

Union of hoslumd and wife 
compared to a creeper 
dining to a t'ee, 204n^ 
Unit of value (ttisAbi), 240 
Universe, n] 3 ^tic relation be- 
tween the cow and the, 240 
Unknown origin of vhe myth 
of RaIiu, 81 

Unlawful tocommit a burglary 
with an iron tool, 168 
Unlucky, curl at back of bead 
or near right temple con- 
sidered, 7n^ 

Unmarried religious student, 
BraknutchUrin, 160n^ 
Unrequited love, death from, 
8, 9, 9a>, 10 a 

Unterden OHimbHumeUt Kaden , 
5n», 190»i 

Uplifted necks, with (if/Am- 
dAordf CO evekam), 30a^ 
Upper Burma, ^ildbirth 
eastemis among the Kaehias - 
; of, 167 ; gamming among 
the Ships id; 232n 
«*Ufish letter” llln 
Urine, e mceed pmitce of 
theoow,2^ 

Ummm ier twan 

^TsiOn^ 


Use of the magical circle, 
99fi, lOOn 

Uses of aeonite, various, 279 
Uses of * ‘overbearing '’ ssoS/; 
107»' 

(Junta RMm Charitat the, 
Bhavabhdti, d4n*, 189ii^, 
214 

Vaccination against smallpox, 
312 

Valley full of precious stones, 
299 

Valley guarded by deadly 
serpents, 299 

falley of Kuihmr, The, W. R. 

Lawrence, 232a 
Valour 

Value, cor- used as a standard 
of, 240 ; of iron, the protec- 
tive, 106, 167; unit of 
(niehka)t 240; of war horses 
among the Aryans, 57 a^ 
Vampire (Bmkolak), meeting 
eyebrows in (Ireece denote 
a, 104a 

Vampires, belief that the 
dejui rise from the tomb 
in the form of, 61 a^; In 
Egypt, belief in, 61nl ; over- 
hearing conversations of, 
107 a^; power of becoming, 
by eating human flesh, 
196 a^; (Vetilah), 201 
Vanished princess, the, 225 
Variants of the story of 
AhalyA, 46a« 

Varieties of aeonite, 279, 280 ; 

of love-scratches, 49n* 
Various uses of aconite, 279 
Various versions of the story 
of Urva4l and Purflravas, 
246-250 

Farikemot Traveisof Ludoeko 
di, O. P. Bwiger, 300, 
300n«, 301 

VadM. the, 17. 67ii>, 100, 240, 
260,263 

Vedic age, Indm in the, 46n* 
V edie Concordancet Bloomfield, 
45n« 

Vedic days, horses an object 
of worsfa^ from, 57 a^ 

Pedm Mytkahm, A. A. 
Meedonell, Gruadrm d* 
ituh^Arkeim Philohgie^* 
240, 252a^ 

VedMm AMim, Pischel and 
Geldner, mn^ 
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lafaWi dctoimt 
Ut Hadei tkt 

gmditftl iksmijr of* 
V«fi«r»ted In {be £wt, old 

VonetnUoo of tlie Cow in 
Indio, The/' W. (>ooke, 
M 

Venoretl dlioMe In oonnoe* 
tion with tho poitoo-duniel 
m7th«308 

kt mimwit venimewct 
ete.f Lett R> Calmette, 261 
Venom and defile the inn'i 
horses, snakes spit, 160 
Kero Hi^oria^ Lucian, 123 n^, 
219n» 

Verb, Kon. Akad, JVden. 
Anut.f ** Studies about the 
Kaikd-^-'^'^ara** Spever, 
2d9i> dfin^, 6Sfir, 60i|i » 
TOn^, 92it« IW. 160n^, 
177»S 201«<, 2270^, 236»i^ 
VermiKon (ismiar), 23ii; the 
basis of the fiUt, 22fi': 
kunkm a substitute for, 
164fi* ; people red as, 68, 
69, 69t^ ; a survival of the 
bl^ rite, use of, 23ii, 2ifi 
Verses handed down by the 
Bahv]icas, 2i7 

Versions of the story of 
(Jrva^i and Purflravas, 246- 
250 

Vertical stick *‘male,** 266 
Feneichnu det SamAkrU Hwid* 
Khriften (UrKdMMckmJBUh 
tkthek, Weber, m, 286f«« 
Vessel of fire given to Pura- 
ravas, 247, 240 

Vessels inauspicious, empty, 
164»i^ 

Vice of gambling, 231 
Vice (lyatOHa) of hunting, 21, 
21n^, 127 

Victorious King of Vatsa, the, 
93,94 

Viotoiy, fortune of, 90 
Vletoiy set up by the King 
of Vatsa, a piw of, 91, 92, 
92n^ 

Fikramdmkade 90 ckarita, 

, Bahler, 1749 i> 

FUrmormiAt Kilidlaa, 246, 
257-259 

Villages given to Brfihmans, 

69 

Violence, afilethms healed 
hy,2, 2n^,3n 

Fialkr det HiAmu i? 08 iflla«r, 
Brunet, 289n* 
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Viper, deatha 8om eting of 
RusMiira, 211 

Virtue (dfieruw), brings 

its own reward, 133 
FUdt^ the, 81, 241, 

248,255 

Vi^lt of iruhaehittdra to a 
eonrtetan, 44 

FmdmMmima-Mak0, 297, 
298,2^1 

Ponms mi Trtnmk of Sir 
J3m Mmtdemkf T. O. 

Halliwell, 306, W, 307 
Voice from the Atvattha tree, 
97 

Voice, a divine, 63, 66 
Voice from heaven, 30, 78 
Void of substance (mkidra), 
92n^ 

**Von eincm der ausaog das 
FUrehtOn su lernen,** 
Grimm, AffircAsu, 60ii* 

Votary of the Afvattba tree, 
Somadatta a, 96, 96 a^ 97 
Vow of ^ktideva, 1^ 

Vow of alienee broken by 
ascetic, 4 

Vultures, cries of, 60 ; enor- 
mous birds like, 219 

Wanderjakre of Brfthman 
students, 174n^ 

War between the Cbalcidians 
and Bretri^ns, 278; be- 
tween Indra and the 
DSnavas, 35 

War horses among the 
Aryana, value of, 57n^ 

War Office, 280, 281 . 

War, poisons in uie Great, 
280, 281 ; polltie expedient 
of, 45ii*, 166fi^; jMlitieal 
measure of, 46n*, l66n> 

Ward olT danger, weapons a 
charm to, 166 

Ward off ghoata, iron imple- 
ments ketd near child’s 
head to, 166 

Warder named Nityodita, 
chief, 128, 129 

Wariare, German methods 
of. 280 

Warning of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander, 291 ; of BrahmA to 
the God of Love, 100 
Watch of Vldfishaka in the 
apartment of the priimefa, 

74 

Water (jafa)t IdSu^ 

Water-ti^ as poison, bile of 
the green, SSH 


Water and fields poisoned by 
Fan^, 279. ^ Amtita 
Water pf Life, raven con- 
neoted with the, 155u4 
Water poisoned by Yogaka- 
raeilhil^, 91, 

Water, etc., poisoned, 275^ 
280 

Watcr-iplHts, sacrifices to, 
72.72ni 

Water taken to the impaled 
idan, 201 

Water weapon, the, 34n* 
Waters of the GodAvarl, 92, 
93 

Waving lights in the army of 
the King of Vatsa, 89, 89fi4 
Wealth (uriAe), 16^; be- 
stowed on Phalabhfitl, 98; 
BrAhmans intoxicated with 
the pride of, 59; evil resuHn 
of sudden, 59; and Lord of 
Treasure, Kuvers, God of, 
93 ; lost at the gaming- 
table, ^tideva's, 174; 
lost at play, 86 
Weapon in the hands of Love, 
Urvail a stupefying, 34, 
34 m^ 

Weapon, the water, 34fi*; 

the whirlwind, 34n* 
Wemns a charm to ward 
off danger, 166 
Weapons, room hung with, 
161 

“Wearer of the white um- 
brella” (l%ttsaong), 265 
Weather, in windy {proodte), 
51i|i 

Wedding rings, superstitiona 
cemnf^ed with, 99?i 
Wedding, aoans used at 
Br&hman, 22n* 

Weeping woman near the 
impaled man, 201 
With «» der Nttiurmd Vblker* 
hmde, Dae, Plosa, 306ni 
WeiHkrmg, IW 
Well-rounded (suvrstta), 13291^ 
Well-tempered, fiexible 
sword (creeper-like), 93, ' 
93ni 

Wells poisoned in German 
South- West Africa, 281 
Wells poisoned by the 
Guikoa ^ Nepal, 280 
Weigh Sode^'e Journal, 190ii^ 
Wemimke Stigen, Veel^en- 
atedt, 42#, 98fi«, 107#, 
152#, 156#, 202#, 223# 
Werewolf, 104n 
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W^iitlie eimci of the setti^ 
of theiiijif ftS 

A. dt Hertemi 

asi^ 

WeeUett Ipdfe, «Mr, bodiee 

WeHem portloii of Aimid, 
Xtaeftoe, 94, d4#ie* 
<<Wltcrel^aht/’269 
Whirlpool in the ooeen, the, 
317, 218 

Whirlwind wee«»i, the, 
84 m» 

White ertcnic, 303 
White chwfuif 43 , 

White, glory in Hindu 
rhetorie is, S08n^ 

White smile, the, 80, BOn^ 
White umbrelle, 49, 49ii^, 80 ; 
the royel, 264 

** White umbrella, wearee of 
the** (Tibynaaimg), 266 
White wonn in the heart of 
a prinee, 296 

Whom shell I make mad?*’ 
(kirn dfffiMvM), 100 


Wide (ere), 881 
Wide*Awnk 0 8l$rm, Steel 
and Temple, lOSn, 122, 

Widowhood indicated by eurl 
on the Pam bride’s teniple. 
Tut 


Wife, adultery of Devidisa’s, 
86, 87^ iui animal, 284; 
of Anupu tempta Batti, 
121; iddenesa of Deva* 
datta’s, 181; live brotbon 
with one, 13, 13f^, 18, 17 ; 
the quanmiome, 189, 160; 
of Rl^ Eimpile, RatoatWii 
122; the aWwish, 159, 
160; thrown to the dogi, 
,121; of Vihitaaena, 
Tajovati, 36, 37 
Wild mountaineer (Saram), 
141449 

Windows eorered with taeied 


plants, 161, 166 
Wb^ weilher, in (piwsM), 


Wine (sard), 276; drinking 
hfffenly, 43 

W^m^tbe pilMsa^ 

•‘WlidSim of the Bast” 
Sm4ea,489t 

Wisidnfwow of the good, 48, 
4W . 

Widdii#tm eaBod **&m 
af Doiim,” a. 138, 139 


Witeh Qidled Loni dr MonI 
Chamarfn, 119 
** Witeh Girl,” story of the, 
Tlni 

Witeh KilaifttH, the, 99-100, 
108, 104, 11M12 
Witehes, deseiiptlun of, 103, 
104, 104fil;oi|riesheldby, 
104, 1040*, iSb; screams 
of, .60; sodety Of, 104, 
104n« 108114 Sundhraka 

and the, 108-111 
Witches’ spells, magic power 
of, 103, 104 ; ovenieard by 
Snndaraka, 107 
With his breaHi ” (ondAi^), 
41i^ 

Wives of the God of Love 


(Bati and Prfti), 81, 51fi^; 
of KiAyapa, Kadrft and 

ViMtt, 160,161; of 
Pritht or KaaU^ Mldri, 
16, 126, 127 ; as reward for 
good deeds, heavenly, 44, 
45 ; of the Sultan MapmOd 
^ah,301,302;Vid8shaha 
collects hit, 78, 79 
Woman .(ana), lOShi; bribed to 
eanse kia^s d^th, 309; 
cut <mn and ehlld taken 
<mt, W, 829ii*; near the 
impaled man, weeping, 
20i; the poor Brihman, 
128, 129, 1& 135 
B’oswa hi India, M. F. Bill* 
ington, 16Sit 

Women, hard treatment 
accorded to, in india, 18; 
harem the portion of the 
hou«e piiotted to the, 161fi*; 
In India, bard work done 
by, 18; iron bracelet worn 
1^ Hindu., married, 167; 
of Lila, 93; whose love 
Is scorned, 120-124; like 
moons, the foces of the, 
10, 80 n*; with predons 
•tones in their eyes, 306; 
rejected love 108, 109; 
on seelDg the king and 
queens, ezeitemeiit of, 50, 
51 ; Well cared for In 
TravanOore, 19 
IFoiam hi India, Otto Roth* 
fdd,163 

ft^min^of Tari^tf and lAdr 
JM-Lare. fk M, 
Gasiiott, 183fi 
Wood, the dmdAw, 106 
Wodk done by women In 
India, hard, 18 


Worhamiishib of the aidckt, 
heavenly, 204 

Worict of Atbeitns Ifagnos, 
2^ 28Si^t of Itynkei^ 
lob^k, 279; of Duns 
Sootus, 288, of 

Leibnita, 278^ 279; of 
Pofendorf, 279; of Wolf, 
278,279 

World mountain, Mem the, 
67fi> 

Worlds, Goloka a region 
above the three, 242 
Worm In the heart of a prince, 
a, white, 296 

Worship in the eemeterj^ 
under a banyan-tree, 
288 

Worship, horses an objeet of, 
87fi^ 

Worship yf the saend cow, 
240; of trees and tree- 
aplrits, 96ot, 97f» 
Worshipper of Vishpu, PurO- 
ravat a devoted, 34 
Worshippers of mva, skull- 
bearing, 90, 90ii* 
WorsfaippingGapeia, maidens 
obtain husbands by, 99, 
100, 103; to obtain a son, 
100,102 

WOThigping the gods naked. 

Wounds healed by a Yogi, 
122 

Wrath of Kikritri, 108, 100 ; 

of Siva, fire of the^ 66 
Wrath one of the lix faults 
of man, 106, 10^ 

Wrestler from the Deccan, 
200 

Writers, dittany in the works 
of classical, 296ii^ 
WjhfehM m aitfn Indien, 
Lfiden, 2S2ii 


Y O/mndof, **Tbe Legend of 
the Oldeat Animal,” 
Cowen. 190n» 

Yean of longevity foretold 
by number of noriaontal 
marks on forehead, 7fi^ 
YnMUeSIanti, Thom, 76; % 
dOn\ I90fii 


getgeAf^/vr dealldW A haf.. 
Pseudo - Aristotelisches 
Stetebueh von lAiEtldi,” 
299i^ 
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Zeit. d. d. morg, QeM. p' Zur 
fixegete and Kfitik der 
ritufrUen S&tros”], W. 
Caloiid, 28Sfi 

Z0itchrifi der deuieehem mar* 
^UbkUtehen GetelUeMaft, 
^tsdunld in, S12ni 
Z^Uchrifi Jur Eiknologitt 
Virchowin,d08n*; **Berlcht 


ZaUtknfi — omitinued 
aber vcnchiedene Volki- 
•Umine in Vorderindian,** 
F. Jogor, 166 

Zootogkal Hyikologift De 
Gubematif, 57nS i27n* 
Zo'^logieal Societjr, 312fi^ 

** ZoroMtrian Peric^ of Indian 
History, The,” D. B. 


« Zovooatrian, eke.”— coot 
Spooner, Joiini. Rim. A$. 
Sac., 66M 

[**Zor Exegese und Kiitik 
der rituellen SAtras”] W. 
Calond, ZeU d. d. morg, 
GetelL, 2S2n 

Zur FoikAeunde, Liebrecht, 
59»*, 106fi*, 131n» 











